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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Anca.is says, ‘¢ Dr, Francis Mansell (see 
Part i, p. 26), was third son to Sir Edward 
Mansel, bart. of Muddlescombe in Carmar- 
thenshire, and baptized there on Palm Sun- 
day, 1588, He was educated at the Free 
School, Hereford, and received his univer- 
sity learning at Jesus’ and All Souls’ Col- 
leges in Oxford, He died May 1, 1665. 
An elaborate and circumstantial account of 
his actions and sufferings, which are not 
surpessed by any in the *‘ Nonconformist’s 
Memorial,’ may be found in the Cambrian 
Register, 1796, vol. II. p. 252. See also 
Kennett’s Register and icle, p. 221.” 

Q. remarks, “In your 
May last, p. 394, mention is made of ‘an 
antient tomb, with the effigies of @ man in 
armour, having 9 sheathed sword in his left 
hand, but the inscription is obliterated.’ 
This description is not correct. The hands 
of the warrior are conjoined on the breast 
in the usual manner; and the inscription, if 
illegible, is only so to those who are unac- 
quainted with the old lish character, 
being as follows: Here lyth buried Harry 
Gray, sone and hayre to St Harry Gray, 
knyght, wych Harry decessed the xx day of 
Marche, the yere of our Lord M.V¢.XLV. 
on whose soule Thu’ have mercy. Amen.” 

Berwarpus begs to draw the reader's 
attention to page 176, of Aug. 1820, where 
it is stated that ‘Lord Byron arrived in 
town from Italy ;* this is well known to be 
a mis-statement, Lord Byron not having 
been in — for many years past.” 
Osman observes, “There is a very awk- 
ward mistake in the new silver coinage ;— 
reversé it as you will, you must turn either 
the head of the King, or his Crown, upside 
down! The loyalty of the Mint Master is 
unimpeachable; and it has been rewarded 
very Tately = age,—ci t 
which render these topsy-turvy impressions 
the more unaccountable.” ™ 

Joun Homesnren states, that ‘‘ Although 
the Press supplies us so bountifully with the 
Journals of —— the Continent, it 
has frequently been the occasion of surprise 
to me that a he of them have hitherto given 
us any description of either Cressy, or Agin- 
court, names so celebrated in English His- 
tory, and which any traveller might visit 
with so little deviation frem the great road 
to Paris. I learn from the French Book of 
Roads, that the distance from Montreuil to 
Hesdin is five French 1 es, and Azin- 
cour (as it is called by the French) is about 
seven English miles beyond it, on the road 
to St. Pol. It appears, however, from 





Monstrellet’s Chronicles, that the adjoin- 
ing village of Maisoncelle was the place 
eceupied by the English army on the nights 
both before and subsequent to the battle. 
‘The little town of Crecy, on the river Maye, 


is between Hesdin and Abbeville. I cannot 
but be that 


» more es 
= would ae i 
many of Headers.” 

c.C iF thten at Oh“ te he yer 

of the name of Smith was 

- the Royal African Company for 
of their forts and settlements u; 


and taking oo 
n 
coast of Africa, and of exploring and sound- 
ing the principal rivers upon that coast. 
He returned to in 1727, havi 
accomplished the object of his mission.— 


1726, a 
sent out 


for should be obliged to any of your numerous 


and learned C ts who could in- 
form me whether his plans and drawings are 
yet in existence; if so, of what they con- 
sist, and where they are deposited? or who 
can communicate an i Telative to 


Smith? It appears attempts had 
viously been made, ——— 
te accomplish this object: I wish, there- 
fore, to be made inted with the names 
of the parties, and the periods when the at- 
tempts were made.” 

. Y. W. G. would esteem it a favour if 
any of our Co ndents could oblige him 


with genealogical or bi cal accounts 
of the family of the Gwynne’s of Lansannor 
in Glamorganshire, related (though he 
knows not how) to Sir n Fox, ances- 
tor to Lord Holland, descended from Hi 
Fitz-Herbert, Chamberlain to Henry I. by 
Sybil Corbet, his wife. 

W. asks, ‘‘ Where he may be referred to 
a description of the dress or uniform of the 


the time of Charles I.? They were discon- 
tinued temp. James II.” 
Juvenis would feel obli 
of our Co Vinewingt bin ok 
a translation of the Greek Ode by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. prefixed to the 10th edition of 
his Translation of the Odes of Anacreon. 
BisiiocraPuus requests an account of 
the authors of the following works:—1. A 
Discourse of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
ion, in several Essays; or the Light of 
ature a Guide to Divine Truth. Printed 
for John Newton, 1691, small 8vo.—2. Hu- 
man Prudence, &e. by W. de Britaine, 
12mo. The 11th edit. was printed for Ri- 
chard Sare, 1717.—3. Reflections upon 
Reason, by Phileutherus Britannicus. e 
2d edit. was 5 by Bowyer, 1722; the 
3d, in 1729, for William Innys, 8vo.—4. The 
eat Concern of Human Life, 8vo, printed 
‘or J. Roberts, 1729. 
A.C. R. inquires when Mr. Dyer’s « Privi- 
leges of the University” will be published ? 
The Account of Cumnor will be resumed 
iv our next; with the Letters of Atricus, 
G. G, &e. &e. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





On tras Burtesque Festivats 
oF FormER AGES. 

HE Parodies of our Ancestors 
are in no wise indebted to con- 
temporary Literature for their pre- 
servation, They were chiefly the 
amasements of an ignorant populace, 
who, unendowed with abstract ideas 
of wit and pleasure, could only ima- 
gine them in the ridicule of ceremo- 
nies they were accustomed to respect. 
Selden and others consider them as 
relicks of the Roman Saturnalia, but 
their existence was too remote from 
that period to confirm the supposi- 
tions and we must seek their origin 
in the numerous Festivals of celebra- 
tion observed by the primitive Chris- 
tians, and which, in the hands of the 
ignorant or vulgar, were degraded, 
rom loose representations, to inde- 
cent parodies, Yet, if no part of 
their system were derived from the 
annual feast of the Romans, their 
effects at least were of the same na- 
ture,—a temporary removal of all 
subordination, ending in excess and 
riot. Some, indeed, of the ceremo- 
nies we purpose to relate, were not 
productive of such consequences, but 
they bélong to the same class, aod 
had their origin in the same cause,— 
religious representation. Whatever 
their purport, tendency, or spirit, it 
was i jent to attract the notice 
of the learned; while they existed in 
the mouths, or served to gratify the 
curiosity of mankind, no one was in- 
terested in their duration, or anxious 
to perpetuate his name by recording 
them. In the bitter treatises of pu- 
ritan divines (who, like the . 
nawed whatever opposed them), we 
nd rude but interesting descriptions 
of these ceremonies: nor would those 
descriptions have appeared, had not 
the writers considered all customs 
contemporary with Catholicism as 


a 





petting of its nature. A more li- 

ral spirit now exists, and nations 

are employed in collecting the scat- 
tered pieces of that image to which 
their ancestors bowed. 

In viewing these Festivals singly 
and collectively, it will be necessar 
to proceed according to their digni- 
ties, spiritual and temporal, in the 
following order: 

Fete des Asnes.—Feast of Asses.— 
Pope of Fools *.—Prince of Sots.— 
Boy Bishop.—Lord of Misrule.— 
Abbot of Unreason. 

With the Fere pes Aswzs is asso- 
ciated the purest feeling of piety. It 
was instituted in honour of our Sa- 
viour and his Virgin Mother, but 
with reference to what event in Serip- 
tare is by no means clear. The cere- 
mony was conducted by the Bishop 
and Clergy of Beauvais, who, from 
their manner, were without doubt 
actuated by sincere religion. They 
selected a fair young damsel, who 
rode through the streets, mounted on 
a palfrey, covered with superb hous- 
ings, and bearing an infant in her 
arms; the Prelate following with his 
crosier, and the Ecclesiasticks with 
tapers, till they reached the Cathe- 
dral, where the Virgin was placed in 
the sanctuary. Mass was then per- 
formed with the accustomed solem- 
nity ; at the conclusion of which, the 
Monks thrice imitated the braying of 
an ass, exclaiming Hinham‘t, instead 
of the usual Ite, missa est. Extrava- 
gant as this spectacle was, it united a 
splendour which excited the admira- 
tion of the le, with a humility 
which awakened real piety. That it 
was ever celebrated in England, does 


* Strutt mentions a King of Christmas 
and of the Bean, but these were domestic 
Festivals only. 

+ Similar to the Hounhym in Gulliver's 
Travels. 
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not appear. The Abbé Guyot men- 
tions one particular instance of it at 
Beauvais, in the year 1223*. 

Tae Feast or rue Ass bears no 
resemblance whatever to the Féle des 
Asnes; the circumstances of this im- 
pious parody turned on the story of 
the prophet Balaam, whose represen- 
tation rode in a motley procession on 
the wooden figure of an ass, enclosing 
a speaker: like his prototype, be was 
impeded by an angel, whom he affect- 
ed not to perceive, till the interlocu- 
tion of the suffering animal opened 
his eyes. After this supposed mi- 
racle, the beast was led in triumph, 
accompanied by a cavalcade, consist- 
ing of six Jews, and as many Gentiles, 
among which latter was the poet Vir- 
gil. The band chaunted prayers till 
they arrived at the Church, where 
Mass was performed, and the charac- 
teristic Hinham sung in chorus at the 
end of each stanza. Such was the 
outline of a custom 
** More honour’d in the breach than in th’ 

observance.” 
And which is of no further interest 
than as it illustrates the gross man- 
ners of the age, and the ignorance of 


its performers t. 

Tue Pore or Foots presided ata 
Festival more popular than any 
other, and celebrated promiscuously 
by all orders. His principal convo- 
cation was held io the Cathedral of 
Paris, on the Feast of Circumcision, 


when his prelates attended with a 
suite of ecclesiastics. The ceremony 
was conducted -by the Clergy and 
Laity without distinction, habited in 
masquerade, and exhibiting a beha- 
viour similar to that of the votaries 
of Jughanaut. Having taken pos- 
session of the altar, the Pontiff pro- 
ceeded to celebrate Mass, with the 
most impure songs and representa- 
tions. 

P. de Blois, in a circular Letter ad- 
dressed to the Clergy of France, 1444, 
complains of these profanations, ob- 
serving that the rabble polluted the 
censers, played at dice on the altar, 
and parodied the Communion itself 
in their meals. The register of St. 
Stephen of Dijon, 1494, notices some 





* Guyot, Histoire de la France, vol. III. 
p- 109. 

+ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, B. 4. 
ch. 3.—-Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol. I. 
p. 155. 


On the Burlesque Festwals of former Ages. 
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other extravagancies, particularly the 
Precentor of Fools, who mounted a 
stage erected before the Church, and 
there underwent the clerical tousure, 
amusing the congregation with ribald 
jests and ridiculous contortions of bis 
features. The service being finished, 
his Holiness gave his benediction to 
the rabble, and ascended an open car, 
in which he was drawo through the 
city, while his attendant priests threw 
filth among the spectators. Of this 
nature was the Feast of Fools iu Eng- 
land, the Féte des Foux in France, 
and the Festum Fatuorum in other 
countries, which last was prohibited 
at the Council of Basil, as an abuse of 
decency and religion. A Rex Stul- 
torum, or King of Fools, once existed 
in England, but his office was abolish- 
ed at an early period, and never re- 
vived *, 

While the Church was thus open 
to parody and burlesque, no one can 
be surprised that lay dignities met 
with as little respect. 

The most remarkable Festival was 
one which, patronized by the princes, 
and cherished by the people, held its 
sway throughout the kingdom of 
France. Its origin was this: A com- 
pany of disorderly people, called en- 
Jans sans souci, established a Theatre 
in the different market-places, where 
they performed ludicrous pieces, still 
remembered as Sotises, dramatizing 
the most eligible adventures of their 
town, and acknowledging a superior 
as Prince of Sots. By these people 
were the Churches converted into 
Theatres, where they represented 
pantomimes, played at dice, and ate 
their porridge in public on the altar. 
Not immediately connected with 
these, but kindred in nature and 
manners, was a society named Bro- 
thers of the Passion, who confounded 
their ribald exhibitious, which they 
termed Mysteries of Fable, with the 
mystical parts of Christianity. Their 
original institution was by a Count of 
Cleves, in 1380, from which period 
their numbers increased till they grew 
formidable to the Crown itself; so 
that the Kings of France, in consi- 
deration of State policy, thought pro- 
per to embody both these institu- 





* Tilliot, Mem. de la Féte des Folix 
apud Warton, II. xvi.—Strutt, IV. 3.— 
Gayot, III. i08-9.—John Gregory on the 
Boy Bishop. 
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tions by letters-patent, and bring them enquiry upon points of n0 usual ob- 
under their own power. This pro- scurity. hile, on the other hand, 
ceeding, however, calculated to curb “E. 1. C.” being so very certain and 
their power, served to increase their positive, would induce me to suspect 
numbers, as they were now autho- that he requires to study the subject 
rized to commit their extravagancies, a /itile more? 
and the Prince of Sots became the I would also recommend it to him 
Monarch of his people. He esta- to read a little more about it, did it 
blished an empire, enacted laws, and not appear that he has not “ suffi- 
regulated the insignia of his decora- ciently” considered and well under- 
tions. In 1402 he made his Royal stood what he has read more than 
entry into Paris, with every mark of once already. Unless this is done, it 
riotous festivity; the procession be- is idle referring to books and au- 
ing as follows:—Men, women, and thorities. Otherwise | would refer 
children, playing musick—Standard- ‘‘ E. 1. C.” to another speculation of 
bearer carrying a flag, exhibiting the Mr. L. in his dialogue upon the Uni- 
Sun surrounded with his rays—The versity of Oxford (now coming out), 
Prince on horseback — Guards in “ upon the Origin of Temple Archi- 
party-coloured habits, ornamented tecture in general,” including the 
with little bells of gold. The horse Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Gothic 
of his Highness was decorated with or Pointed. The same analogy runs 
splendid housings, and he, instead of through them all, so far as regards 
a crown, bore a Monk's cowl, sur- their symbolical origin. From that 
mounted with a pair of ass’s ears. at least it will appear that your use 
Every year this potentate convoked and practice-men have not sufficiently 
his subjects, and made his entry into considered these matters, 
the metropolis. One proof among several will suf- 
When the ceremony was abolished fice to show that “ E. 1. C.” has not 
does not appear; but it is probable well comprehended all that he has 
that during the succeeding troubles read already. 1 appeal to every man 
of Charles V1. when the nation was conversant in the Hebrew idiom, 
engaged in a tedious and destructive whether he gives the true construc. 
war, it sunk into disuse, and was gra- tion to the second commandment? 


dually forgotten *. It is not absolutely —“ Thou shalt 
(To be continued.) not make any graven image ;” but— 

—_ thou shalt not do so, for the purpose 

Mr. Urnpay, of worshipping it. The making of 


Aug. 2. 
HAVE waited till E. I. C. Should graven images, such as cherubims, 
close his observations, to see whe- Palm-trees, roses, lilies, &c. &c. is 
ther he had any thing more to say? ordained in that very book he quotes, 
Mr. Lascelles’s book will have an- by the Jewish Lawgiver himself! 
swered its purpose if it should have “*E. 1. C.” seems here to have con- 
no other effect than to make “E.1.C.” founded the Jews with the Turks, 
and other inquiring men think, and Who (his “reading” might have in- 
draw forth from them ingenious an- formed him) adhere strictly to the 
swers to his doubts. For, I believe, divided, narrow, and mistaken con- 
he has in his book admitted that the *truction of the second Command- 

matter was still “involved indoubt;” meat. 
and that more than one link was yet I do not know how to account, 
wanting of the proof that the Pointed ¢xcept by that infatuation that eyer 
Style (which we shall here, in com- tends exclusive attachment to a fa- 
pliance with inveterate usage, still vourite theory like that of * B. I. C.” 
continue to call Gothic) was derived for the English origin of the Gothic, 
from the Jews. This, I think, proves his attributing (in the same page 
that he had already donewhat“E.1.C.” Where he quotes the above a 
recommends;—that is, had sufficiently 19 Exodus) to Sir C. Wren the first 
“* studied the subject,” in order to ar- introduction of Cherubim in sacred 
rive at this rational suspense of judg- Sculpture! and the emblem of the 
ment: the most rational result of Rose to the party device, forsooth, 
of the Tadors! He takes his model 
* Guyot, IV. 39, 40, of the ark from our dock-yards at 
Woolwich 








Woolwich or Chatham, when he 
asks, “* was ever a ship or boat con- 
structed whose breadth was three- 
fifths of its whole length, and the 
same indepth?” To the first ques- 
tion 1 would answer by another,— 
Has “ E. 1, C.” ever seen a plaice or 
a flounder? And to both questions I 
would answer by placing before his 
eyes a Thames lighter, or a Chinese 
junk. And I could tell him of many 
altars four-square (or at least para- 
lellogrammatic), aod of barges, that 
are ogeed underneath like the keels 
and lower paris of vessels intended to 
be immersed under water. 

* BE. 1. C.” seems to think the mere 
shape of the arch not worth contend- 
ing for, saying that, “ admitting this 
(for a moment) to be of foreign ori- 
gin, we may at least claim the merit 
of forming the style.” But in this 
question Mr. L. with every one else, 
makes the mere shape of the arch 
every thing. The whole question is 
confined to it. And Dr. Milner and 
Murphy have both proved that all 
the rest of the order is referrible to 
the “characteristic arch ;” isdeducible 
from it;—adding, that the rest of the 
style is not to be ascribed either to 
accident or invention—but to ornr- 
NATION. It is in the execution, the 
adaptation, combination, selection, 
&c. that we hehold the merit of our 
Architects: but if it had no other 
ortiein, and were so confined, local, 
and anmeaning, instead of tracing it- 
sclf up to the remotest ages, since pro- 
pagated throughout all the various 
nations of mankind, the subject would 
be scarcely worth the pains of the re- 
search and discussion given to it by 
the Literati of all ages aud countries. 

As to the argument, that had this 
style been of foreign introduction, it 
would have been adopted among us 
all at once,—I ask, was Greek learn- 
ing revived all at once? Were Science 
and the reformation of the Calendar 
introduced all at once? Was this 
even the case with the Reformation 
of Religion,—or even the introduc- 
tion of Christianity itself? 

+ B.1.C.” says, that “ among other 
Saxon embellishments, the dados of 
windows were usually ornamented 
with semi-circular arches intersect- 
ing each other. The Normans omit- 
ted only the outer circumferential 
lines, and pierced through the inner 
triangular arch or figure made by the 
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intersection (to admit light), making 
an upright narrow wiedow with a 
pointed head. This, little more than 
& loop-hole, formed the first Pointed 
arches.” Here our discoverer has 
previously in his mind the idea of 
the Pointed arch; and, after we have 
once the idea of it, we see it every 
where. But after having the idea of 
it, what then? What is there in it 
that should give it preference over 
the round arch? Why not, iv the 
above instance, have done the very 
opposite thing — have omitied the 
triangular arch, and pierced the round 
ove? it is plain there was some 
choice,—and that not made from 
mere accident or caprice.. Here “ E. 
1, C.” has left us in the dark as to the 
reason or motive of the above special 
omission of one part, and piercing of 
the other? This reminds me of cer- 
tain derivations of your etymologists, 
who, by leaving out one letter, trans- 
posing a second, and adding a third, 
can transform a word into whatever 
suits their purpose :—or of the nota- 
ble game at blindman’s buff, where 
the party who pretends to be hood- 
winked, can see very well all the 
while through the hankerchief, and 
ropes his way very significantly and 
fatelligently to the deatical aut 
where he can find another uncon- 
scious and unsuspecting wight to re- 
lieve him from bis embarrassment. 
_*E. 1. C.” observes well that the 
illars mentioned in the books of 
xodus and * Kings were “ not co- 
umns, properly speaking, but posts 
with hooks.” y ‘And the od mate 
mouldings of the piers in a Gothic 
cathedral are nothing else, only 
taller, like a palm-tree, rising to a 
great height, and diverging at the 
upper extremities, like the groined 
frame-work of naval architecture. 

As to what are commonly called 
Saxon, “ the great door-ways, round- 
headed and deeply-recessed, adorned 
with a succession of hollows and 
rounds resembling arches in perspec- 
tive: the zig-zag or chevron mould- 
ing, succeeded by the cup of a flower, 
and lastly, the capitals of the columns 
carved with leaves, awkwardly re- 
sembling the Corinthian order, the 
cylindrical stumps called pillars,” &c. 
you will see specimens enough of this 
= at Pisa, Constantinople, and else- 
where, out of England, to satisfy you 
as to the real parentage of this illegi- 
timate 
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timate order, ycleped Saxon. And 
Barry has shown it to be as degener- 
ate as it is illegitimate and barbarous. 

In many conventual seals, and Saxon 
and Norman pediments of door-ways, 
we observe the figure of a spherical 
triangle formed by the intersection of 
two circles, having one common dia- 
meter. This, which is to be found 
on many coins, was manifestly an 
emblem or some religious device,—it 
was not a mere idle ornament. But 
that it had some secret or hierogly- 
phic allusion, is known to be a mat- 
ter of fact; even if otherwise, it did 
not bespeak such a purpose to any 
candid observer, who will but open 
his eyes, and think for a moment. 

As to the antient form of the tiara 
or mitre observed upon by “ E.1.C.” 
there is a coin of Palwologus (to go 
no higher than the lower Greek em- 
pire), whereon the imperial cap or 
bonnet has the exact contour of the 
Pointed arch. So in the oldest paint- 
ings. 

“The advocates for the English ori- 
gin of the Gothic will find they have 
leaped too soon to their conclusion, 
without waiting for a sufficient body 
of evidence upon this subject. Mo- 
dern travellers are making new disco- 
veries every day.—In particular, it 
has been lately brought to notice that 
the Mosque of Omar at Damascus or 
Aleppo, as well as the Cloister of 
Mecca, are both in the Pointed Style. 

On the subject generally of coins, 
however, Mr. Gwilt has informed me 
of a very early one indeed of the 
Greck empire, having impressed on 
it the figure of a building with the 
Pointed Arch. I shall not anticipate 
that or other parts of his very curious 
undertaking, with which, no doubt, 
he will favour the public in due 
time, in a manner worthy of the sub- 
ject and of his talents and. persever- 
ance ;—I allude to the collection he 
has been making for years of coins in 
a regular series, with a view to trace 
and authenticate the History of Ar- 
chitecture. This is one great object 
of his visit at this very moment to 
Paris. Yoricx. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 
 — 

Oxrorp University Exection. 
“La election of a Representative 

in Parliament for this University, 
in the room of Sir William Scott, now 
Lord Stowell, commenced in the Con- 
vocation House, on Wednesday the 


22d instant, The Candidates were Sir 
Jobn Nicholl and Mr. Heber. The 
Convocation was o by the Vice- 
Chancellor in a Latin Speech ; after 
which, the usual ceremonies took 
place. Sir Johu Nicholl was nomi- 
nated by the President of St. John’s 
College, and Mr. Heber by the Pria- 
cipal of Brazennose College, iu short 
Latin speeches. The polling conti- 
nued three days, and at one o'clock 
on Friday the 24h, terminated thus: 
Sir J. Nicholl,  R. Heber, Esq. 

Ist day ...... 208 .......... 205 

eer 270 .......... 383 
4) wcccccceee 24 

519 612 

Majority for Mr. Heber 93, 

The only reply made to the various 
attacks, direct and indirect, against 
the pretensions and qualifications of 
Mr. Heber, was the following — put 
forth by his Committee about five 
days preceding the commencement 
of the Poll. Our Readers shall make 
their own comments upon the manly 
and liberal spirit which it breathes: 

“ The Committee of Mr, Heber’s friends, 
after long and silent endurance of the arts 
employed against them, are compelled, 
once for all, to call the attention of the 
University of Oxford to the manner in 
which the present contest has been carried 
on by some of their opponents. 

“‘ Opinions, notoriously unpopular in 
the University, have been, without truth, 
without evidence, and without any rea- 
sonable ground of presumption, indus- 
triously imputed to Mr. Heber, Ques- 
tions have been proposed to him in anony- 
mous hand-bills, which all Academical 
usage forbade bis answering; and that 
necessary and decent silence has been ar- 
raigned as disrespectful to the University, 
or as an acknowledgment of the senti- 
ments this falsely and gratuitously as- 
cribed to bim. 

“ Notwithstanding the distinct and pub- 
lie disclaimer of these opinions by Mr. 
Heber’s friends, and more particularly by 
the Head of his College, the aspersion 
thus repelled has been renewed and perti- 
naciously circulated, and coupled, in one 
conspicuous instance, with an implied but 
intelligible imputation against the honour 
and veracity of two of the most distin- 
guisbed individuals in Oxford. 

“When the charge thus first brought 
forward was found too absurd to be main- 
tained against a Candidate supported by 
some of the ablest oppovents of the Ro- 
man Catholic cause, and by a majority of 
the Heads of Colleges and Halls, those 
learned and distinguished persons were, 
themselves, next accused of designs on 
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the freedom of Convocation, refuted by 
the whole tenour of their lives, no less 
than by the ‘reverence and affection of 
their respective Societies, and the Univer- 
sity. 

% Lastly, and in a form which bears, 
at least, the appearance of being official, 
a charge altogether groundless has been 
advanced against the whole series of Mr. 
Heber’s intercourse with Oxford, and cer- 
tain Canons of Eligibility have been laid 
down, which would have excluded from 
the honour of a seat for the University 
some of those whom that learned Body 
has always ranked among her best and 
favourite Representatives. 

«Mr. Heber’s Committee, therefore, 
repeat their assurance that the opinions 
of that Gentleman are decidedly against 
any further concessions to the Roman 
Catholicks. 

“They explicitly and solemnly deny, 
that either he or his friends have been 
guilty of the premature and continuous 
canvas which has been imputed to them, 
or that they cao be justly charged with 
any other practice at variance with an- 
tient usage or propriety. 

“They protest against the doctrine, 
that men immediately connected with 
Government, or distinguished by profes- 
sional or official situations, are exclusively 
qualified to watch over the interests of 
Learning and Religion. 

** And they protest, above all, as Ox- 
ford men, and zealous for the honour of 
their University, against a system of elec- 
tioneering warfare which Sir J. Nicholl 
himself, they are well assured, is too ho- 
nourable to sanction, and which the bit- 
terest of Mr. Heber’s opponents will, here- 
after, recollect with compunction. 

(Signed) ** Henry Hosuouss, Chairman. 

** Committee Room, 
18, Charles-street, St. James's- square.” 
nT 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vauerivs Maximus, 
by De Carzgy, West Square. 

( Continued from part i. p. 596.) 

N pp cy instance of strong 

and daring filial piety was dis- 
played by Titus Manlius, a Roman 
youth, afterward celebrated io his- 
tory, as Manlius Torquatus. His 
father, Lucius Manlius, was impeach- 
ed by Pomponius, one of the tri- 
buaes of the commons, for having 
retained the Dictatorial office beyoud 
the legal term; and, among other 
charges calculated to excite a pre- 
judice against him, his accuser al- 
leged his harsh treatment of the son 
in question, whom he kept secluded 
from society, and employed in agri- 
cultural Jabors on his farm, for no 
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other reason than that he was some- 
what dull of intellect, and slow in 
utterance. He was not, however, 
dull of feeling, or slow in resolution; 
for he no sooner received intelligence 
of his father’s danger, than be pri- 
vately hastened to Rome, where ar. 
riving early in the morning, ‘he di- 
rectly repaired to the house of Pom- 

onius, and desired an interview with 

im. The tribune—vaturally sup- 
posing that he was come to make 
some complaint against his father, 
which might furnish additional ground 
of accusation—immediately ordered 
him to be admitted into. his bed- 
chamber. But, how great was his 
surprise and terror, when he saw 
young Manlius draw forth a sword 
which he had concealed under his 
garment, and point it at his breast, 
as he lay on his couch! In that me- 
nacing altitude his unwelcome visitor 
stood over him, and sternly declared 
that he would instantly run him 
through the. body, unless he pledged 
himself by a solemn oath to desist 
from prosecuting the impeachment. 
—The terrified Tribune dared not to 
refuse compliance; he took the oath 
dictated to him : and the heroic youth 
returned to his farm, well pleased 
with the success of his bold adven- 
ture, in consequence of which the 
impeachment was abandoved.— (Lib. 
5, 4, 3.) 

A laudable trait of patriotic disin- 
teresteduess is recorded of the under- 
takers at Rome, on occasion of the 
funeral of the Consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, who had lost their lives in de- 
fending the cause of liberty against 
Mare Antony io the battle of Muti- 
na; Hirtus having perished in the 
field, and Pansa having died within 
afew days after, of the wounds he 
had received.—The Senate having 
decreed to honor them with a splen- 
did funeral, and ove of the cily ma- 
gistrates being directed to contract 
with the undertakers for that pur- 
pose, they, in a body, declared them- 
selves willing to conduct the fune- 
ral with all due solemnity at their 
own expense. This offer, however, 
not being at first accepted, they per- 
severed in their disinterested resolu- 
tion, and at length with difficulty ob- 
tained permission to execute the de- 
cree of the senate at the price of a 
single sesterce—not quite twopeuce 
sterling. —( Lid. 5, 2, 10.) 

(To be continued.) 
THE 
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WITH A REPRESENTATION OF THE CHAMPION ENTERING THROUGH THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 
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THE CORONATION. 


Ww: experience tunsiderable plea- 
sure in being enabled to pre- 
sent to our Readers four interesting 
Views, representing the different Ce- 
remonials of the Coronation. We are 
indebted for their use to the liberality 
of the public-spirited Proprietor of 
the Observer Newspaper *. 

Plate I. is a West View of West- 
minster Abbey (looking from the 
altar), representing the Ceremony of 
his Majesty’s Crowsing. The differ- 
ent situations, noticed by figures in the 
Engraving, may be thus explained : 

1. The old Organ Loft.—2. 3. Gal- 
leries for Tickets. —4. Entrance to 
the Choir.—5. Old Choir and Pas- 
sage to the Sacrarium.—6. The Chair 
of State upon the Theatre where his 
Majesty received homage. —T. He- 
ralds.—8. Carpet of Theatre.— 9. 
Lord Chamberlain’s Box, aud Foreign 
Ministers’ Box. —10. The Pulpit.— 
11. The Recognition Chair.—12. The 
Litany Chair and Faldstool.—13. The 
Royal Box.—i4. Offering Table.— 
15. Marquis of Salisbury with St. Ed- 
ward’s Staff.—16. The Lord Mayor. 
—i7. Marquis Wellesley. —18. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain.—19. The 
Bishops, as Supporters.—20. His Ma- 
jesty in St. Edward’s Chair, being 
crowned by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.—21, 22, 23. Noblemen with 
the Swords of State. 

Plate II. is the Bast View of West- 
minster Abbey, which represents the 
Archbishops and Bishops doing Ho- 
mage, after the Inthronization of his 
Majesty.—Fig. 1. denotes the Organ. 
—2. His Majesty's Band and Choris- 
ters.—3. Seats for Peeresses.—4. Al- 
tar.—5. Archbishop's Chair.—6. Gal- 
lery for Foreign Ministers, opposite 
Lord Great Chamberlain's Box.—T. 
Box for Orders.—8. Two doors lead- 
ing to the King’s Tavern, with dra- 
pery to draw up and down.—9. The 
Offering Table.—10. The Royal Box. 
—11. Serjeants at Arms.—i2. Pulpit. 
— 13. Peers. —14. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the other Lords 


* It may be worth recording, as an ar- 
ticle of literary history, that more were 
sold of the Observer of July 22, than 
perhaps of any Newspaper ever printed, 
It consisted of two very large sheets; 
which remained on sale for five weeks 
afterwards, in which time not less than 
62,000 were called for. 
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iriteal doing Homage. — 18. His 

ajesty on his Throne, with his Orb 
aid Sceptre in his hands.—16. The 
Stage.— 17. The Nunneries, filled 
with “Spectators.— 18, Galleries for 
privileged Tickets. — 19. Privilege 
Tickets, over the Choir.—20. Passage 
through Choir to Sacrarium.—2t. 
Members of the Procession, Knights 
of the Grand Cross, &c. 

Plate IIT. is a South View of West- 
minster Hall, It represents the man- 
ner of serving up the First Course at 
the Coronation Banquet, described in 
p. 14. The procession is seen ap- 
proaching the Throne, with the three 
‘great Officers of State mounted on 
borses richly caparisoned. The Duke 
of Wellington as Lord High Consta- 
ble of England, appears on the right, 
with the Constable's Staff in his hand, 
and his Coronet on his head. The 
Marquis of Anglesea, as Lord High 
Steward, rides in ‘the centre on his 

olden dun, with his white Staff in his 

and, and his Coronet on his head. 
Lord Howard of Effingham, as Deputy 
Earl Marshal, is on the left, bearing 
the Earl Marshal’s Staff, and his Co- 
ronet on his head. The Gentlemen 
Pensioners are proceeding along the 
Hall with the twenty-four covers to 
be placed on the Royal table. 

The Throve and Royal platform, 
which appear at the South end, were 
situated on the site of the old Courts 
of Law. The platform extended from 
the wall 26 feet forward, and there 
terminated with three steps; then 
came a landing-place, of about five 
feet in depth, leading to five other 
steps; and then another landing-place, 
terminating with six steps. These 
steps, as will be seen in the Plate, 
stretched from side to side in an un- 
interrupted line. The width of the 
platform was 42 feet. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of York, Cla- 
rence, Sussex, Cambridge, and Glou- 
cester, together with Prince Leopold, 
are seen seated with his Majesty around 
the Royal table. This view also re- 
presents the arrangement of the din- 
ner tables, as well as the situations 
of the seats, galleries, &c. of the Hall. 
The first tier of galleries extended 
about fourteen feet from the wall, 
aed each contained seven rows of 
seals; these reached from the Royal 
box to the bottom of the Hall ad- 

joining 
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joining the Triumphal Arch, and were 
entered by five separate staircases. 
They were each supported by twenty 
iron pillars, with Gothic caps, paint- 
ed of alight bronze colour. The se- 
cond tier of galleries was erected on 
a level with the bottoms of the prio- 
cipal window places of the Hall, and 
gradually rose to the bases of the oak 
arches by which the roof is support- 
ed. These galleries were approached 
by doors made in a section of the case- 
ments. Measuring from the windows 
the projection into the Hall was 10 
feet, and the elevation from the floor 
about 26 feet. They were supported, 
like the gallery below, with iron 
broozed pillars. The box for the re- 
ceptiva of the Royal Family, was si- 
tuated on the right of the South win- 
dow, or to the left on our view. The 
lining was scarlet cloth. The box im- 
mediately over the Royal box, was 
divided between the Lord High Con- 
stable, the Lord Steward, and the 
Earl Marshal, each having twenty- 
four places. The Foreign Ministers’ 


Box was immediately opposite that 
of the Royal Family. 
mediately 


The box im- 
over it was also devoted to 
the Foreign Mioisters. 

Plate IV. is a North View of 
Westminster Hall, which represents 
Mr. Dymoke, the Champion of Eng- 
land, entering through the Triumphal 
Arch, as described in p. 15; on one 
side is the Lord High Constable (the 
Duke of Wellington), and on the 
other the Lord High Steward (the 
Marquis of Anglesea). The Cham- 
pion’s two Esquires appear on each 
side; the one holding his lance, and 
the other his shield. The Herald, in 
front, is proclaiming the Champion’s 
challenge. The music gallery is si- 
tnated above the Triumphal Arch. On 
the right and left of the arch are the 
galleries adapted for the Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s Tickets, and also the 
box of W. D. Fellowes, Esq. Secretary 
to the Lord Great Chamberlain, and 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Usher of the 
Black Rod. The Triumphal Arch, 
of which this Plate is a faithful re- 
presentation, is purely of the Gothic 
taste. It is composed of the various 
orders of architecture existing in the 
Hall itself and in Westminster Abbey. 
The merit of the design and execu- 
tion is due to Mr. Hiort, one of the 
Architects of the Board of Works. 
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In the great variety of statements 
respecting the Coronation, it has 
been our principal object to be as 
faithful and systematic as possible. 
Although not so diffuse as we might 
have been, still we have endeavoured 
to notice every circumstance worthy 
of record, in order to render the 
whole, not a mere ephemeral produc- 
tion, but a valuable document to the 
future historian. We flatter ourselves, 
that, when the details of numerous 
contemporary publications, catering 
only for temporary gratification, may 
be consigned to oblivion, the “eter. 
nity” of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(to adopt a bold expression of Pliny) 
will give “* perpetuity” to the splen- | 
did Ceremonials of that memorable 
day ;—a day which, for Regal gran- 
deur, general harmony, and imposing 
effect, deserves to be transmitted to 
posterity, as a proud and honourable 
memento of our national superiority 
in the scale of Europe. 

** Not ’mid the distant clash of Arms, 

The waste of War, the widow’s tears, 
Nor Disaffection’s near alarms, 

The Pageant of to-day appears. 

But Plenty hovers o’er the land, 

A Nation’s homage guards the Throne; 
On Victory’s loftiest height we stand, 

The triumph and the pride our owr. 
No heartless pomp, no fore’d huzza, 

No slavish fears our feelings move ; 
With ardent joy we hail the day 

That consecrates the King we love!” 

To every loyal and patriotic bosom 
it must afford scope for the most pleas- 
ing reflections, to behold a Sovereign 
ascend the Throne of his ancestors, 
surrounded by the Nobles of the land, 
and all party differences entirely sus- 
pended, contrary to the gloomy aati- 
cipations of the factious. It is gra- 
tifying to the national pride of an 
Englishman to reflect that he is a 
subject of the most powerful Monarch 
of the globe, who, by the energy of 
his councils, has become dreaded by 
his Enemies, and respected by his 
Allies. If a revulsion were unfortu- 
nately to ensue on the Continent, the 
single fiat of the British Monarch, 
aided by the energy of an affectionate 
people, could quickly turn the scale 
of Europe. It is worthy of remark, 
as a curious historical coincidence, 
that, in the same month as the Coro- 
nation took place, we had to record 
the dissolution of the most powerful 

Enemy 
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Enemy that England had ever to con- 
teod with. The quondam military 
Despot of France, and the scourge of 
Europe, was consigned to his kindred 
dust, almost at the same period that 
his most potent and determined Rival 
ascended the British throne, sur- 
rounded by the blessings of universal 

ace, subversiou of faction, and po- 

itical union. 

No sooner does George the Fourth 
ascend the throne, than he determines 
to visit our Sister Isle, in order to 
render the union of all pon secure. 
Prior to this, Ireland had only been 
visited by British monarchs for the 
purpose of introducing the borrors of 
war, and saturativg her soil with bu- 
man gore. 

* Erin has never yet a mouarch seen, 

Who did not stain with blood her native 
green; [hand 

How different now! when every heart and 

Will hail their Sovereign to their native 
land *,”” 

The following descriptive and glow- 
ing account of the Coronation, gene- 
rally attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
is so accordant with our own feelings 
and sentiments, that we shall insert 
the whole verbalim. It will be, 
hereafter, as well as at present, pe- 
rused with considerable interest. 

“‘ | refer you to the daily papers for 
the details of the great National Solem- 
nity which we witnessed yesterday, and 
will bold my promise absolved by send- 
ing a few general remarks upon what I 
saw, with surprise, amounting to asto- 
nishment, and which I shall never forget. 
It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a 
eeremony more august and imposing in 
all its parts, and mere calculated to 
make the deepest impression both on 
the eye and on the feelings. The most 
minute attention must have been be- 
stowed to arrange all the subordinate 
parts in harmony with the rest; so that, 
amongst so much antiquated ceremonial, 
imposing singular dresses, duties and 
characters upon persons accustomed to 
move in the ordinary routine of society, 
nothing occurred either awkward or lu- 
dicrous, which could mar the general 
effect of the solemnity. Considering 
that it is but one step from the Sublime 
to the Ridiculous, I own I consider it as 
surprising that the whole ceremonial of 
the day should have passed away with- 
out the slightest circumstance which 
could derange the general tone of solemn 





* See an account of his Majesty’s re- 
ception in Ireland, in our present Number, 
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feeling which was suited to the occasion. 
You must have beard a full account of 
the only disagreeable event of the day. 
I mean the attempt of the misguided 
Lady, who has lately furnished so man 
topics of discussion, to intrude herself 
upon a ceremonial, where, not being in 
her proper place, to be present in any 
other must have been voluntary degra- 
dation. The matter is a fire of straw, 
which bas burned to the very embers ; 
and those who try to blow it into life 
again, will only blacken their hands and 
noses, like mischievous children dab- 
bling among the ashes of a bonfire. It 
seems singular, that being determined 
to be present at all hazards, this unfor- 
tunate Personage should not have pro- 
cured a Peer’s ticket, which I presume 
would have insured her admittance, I 
willingly pass to pleasanter matters. 

** The effect of the scene in the Abbey 
was beyond measure magnificent. Ima- 
gine long galleries stretched among the 
ailes of that venerable and august pile— 
those which rise above the altar, pealing 
back their echoes to a full and magni- 
ficent choir of music—those which occu- 
pied the sides, filled even to crowding 
with all that Britain has of beautiful 
and distinguished, and the cross gal- 
leries most appropriately occupied by 
the Westminster School-boys, in their 
white surplices, many of whom might on 
that day receive impressions never to be 
lost during the rest of their lives. Ima- 
gine this, I say, and then add the spec- 
tacle upon the floor—the altar surround- 
ed by the Fathers of the Church—the 
King encircled by the Nobility of the 
land, and the Counsellors of his Throne, 
and by Warriors, wearing the honoured 
marks of distinction bought by many a 
glorious danger: add to this the rich 
spectacle of the ailes crowded with wav- 
ing plumage, and coronets, and caps of 
honour; and the Sun, which brightened 
and saddened as if on purpose, now 
beaming in full lustre on the rich and 
varied assemblage, and now darting a 
solitary ray, which catched, as it passed, 
the glittering folds of a banner, or the 
edge of a groupe of battle-axes or par- 
tizans, and then rested full on some fair 
form, ‘ the Cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,’ whose circlet of diamonds glisten- 
ed under its influence :—lImagine all 
this, and then tell me if I have made 
my journey of four hundred miles to 
little purpose. I do not love your cut 
bona men, and therefore I will not be 
pleased if you ask me, in the damping 
tone of sullen philosophy, what good 
this has done the spectators? Jf we re- 
strict life to its real animal wants and 
necessities, we shall, indeed, be ona 

wit 
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with ‘ food, clothes, and fire;’ but Di- 
vine ProvipENce, who widened our 
sources of enjoyment beyond those of 
the animal creation, never meant that 
we should bound our wishes within such 
narrow limits; and I shrewdly suspect 
that those non est tanti gentlefolks only 
depreciate the natural and unaffected 
pleasures which men like me receive 
from sights of splendour and sounds of 
harmony, either because they would 
seem wiser than their simple neighbours, 
at the expense of being less happy, or 
because the mere pleasure of the sight 
and sound is connected with associations 
of a deeper kind, to which they are un- 
willing to yield themselves. 

** Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy 
their own wisdom, I still more pity those, 
if there be any, who (being unable to 
detect a peg on which to hang a laugh) 
sneer coldly at this solemn festival, and 
are rather disposed to dwell on the ex- 
pense which atteads it, than on the ge- 
nerous feelings which it ought to awaken. 
The expense, so far as it is national, bas 
gone directly and instantly to the en- 
couragement of the British manufac- 
turer and mechanic; and so far as it is 
personal, to the persons of rank atten- 
dant upon the Coronation it operates as 
a tax upon wealth and consideration, for 
the benefit of poverty and industry ; a 
tax willingly paid by the one class, and 
not the less acceptable to the other, be- 
cause it adds a bappy holiday to the 
monotony of a life of labour. 

** But there were better things to re- 
ward my pilgrimage than the mere plea- 
sures of the eye and ear; for it was im- 
possible, without the deepest veneration, 
to behold the voluntary and solemn inter- 
change of vows between the King and 
his assembled People, whilst he on the 
one hand called Gop ALMIGHTY to wit- 
ness his resolution to maintain their laws 
and privileges, while they called, at the 
same moment, on the Divine BEING, to 
bear witness that they accepted him for 
their liege Sovereign, and pledged to him 
their love and their duty. I cannot de- 
scribe to you the effect produced by the 
solemn, yet strange mixture, of the words 
of Scripture with the shouts and accla- 
mations of the assembled multitude, as 
they answered to the voice of the Pre- 
late, who demanded of them whether 
they acknowledged as their Monarch the 
Prince who claimed the sovereignty in 
their presence? It was peculiarly de- 
lightful to see the King receive from the 
Royal brethren, but in particular the 
Duke of York, the fraternal kiss, in 
which they acknowledged their Sove- 
reign. There was an honest tenderness, 
an affectionate and sincere reverence, in 
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the embrace interchanged between the 
Duke of York and his Majesty, that ap- 
proached almost to a caress, and im- 
pressed all present with the electrical 
conviction, that the nearest to the 
throne in blood was the nearest also in 
affection. I never heard plaudits given 
more from the heart than those that 
were thundered upon the royal brethren, 
when they were thus pressed to each 
other’s bosoms—it was an emotion of 
natural kindness, which, bursting out 
amidst ceremonial grandeur, found an 
answer in every British bosom. The 
King seemed much affected at this and 
one or two other parts of the ceremonial; 
even so much so, as to excite some alarm 
among those who saw him as nearly as 
I did. He completely recovered himself, 
however, and bore (generally speaking) 
the fatigue of the day very well. 1 learn 
from one near his person, that be roused 
himself with great energy, even when 
most oppressed with beat and fatigue, 
when any of the more interesting parts 
of the ceremony were to be performed, 
or when any thing occurred which ex- 
cited his personal and immediate atten- 
tion.—When presiding at the Banquet, 
amid the long tine of his Nobles, he 
looked ‘ every inch a King,’ and no- 
thing could exceed the grace with which 
he accepted and returned the various 
acts of homage rendered to him in the 
course of that long day. 

“‘ it was also a very gratifying spec- 
tacle to those who think like me, to he- 
hold the Duke of Devonshire and most 
of the distinguished Whig Nobility as- 
sembled round the Throne on this occa- 
sion ; giving an open testimony that the 
differences of political opinions are only 
skin-deep wounds, which assume at 
times an angry appearance, but have no 
real effect on the wholesome Constitu- 
tion of the country. 

** If you ask me to distinguish who 
bore him best, and appeared most to 
sustain the character we annex to the 
assistants in such a solemnity, I have no 
hesitation to name Lord Londonderry, 
who, in the magnificent robes of the 
Garter, with the cap and high plume of 
the Order, walked alone; and by his 
fine face, and majestic person, formed 
an adequate representative of the Order 
of Edward III, the costume of which 
was worn by his Lordship only. The 
Duke of Wellington, with all his laurels, 
moved and looked deserving the baton, 
which was never grasped by so worthy a 
hand. The Marquis of Anglesea shewed 
the most exquisite grace in managing 
his horse, notwithstanding the want of 
his limb, which he left at Waterloo: I 
never saw so fine a bridle-hand in my 
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life, and I am rather judge of ‘ noble 
horsemanship.’ Lord Howard’s horse 
was worse bitted than those of the two 
former Noblemen, but not so much so 
as to derange the ceremony of retiring 
back out of the Hall. 

« The Champion was performed (as of 
right) by young Dymoke, a fine-looking 
youth, but bearing, perhaps, a little too 
much the appearance of a maiden knight, 
to be the challenger of the world in a 
King’s behalf. He threw down his 
gauntlet, however, with becoming man- 
hood, and shewed as much horsemanship 
as the crowd of Knights and Squires 
around him would permit to be exhibit- 
ed. His armour was in good taste ; but 
his shield was out of all propriety, being 
a round rondache, or Highland target— 
a defensive weapon, which it would be 
impossible to use on horseback, instead 
of being a three-cornered, or heater- 
shield, which, in time of the tilt, was 
suspended round the neck. Pardon this 
Antiquarian scruple, which, you may be- 
lieve, occurred to few but myself. On 
the whole, this striking part of the ex- 
hibition somewhat disappointed me, for 
I would have had the Champion less 
embarrassed by his assistants, and a 
liberty to put bis horse on the grand pas, 
And yet the young Lord of Scrivelsby 
looked and bebaved extremely well. 

«¢ Returning to the subject of costume, 
I could not but admire what I had pre- 
viously been disposed much to criticise 
—I mean the fancy dress of the Privy 
Councillors, which was of white and blue 
satin, with trunk-hose aud mantles, 
after the fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Separately, so gay a garb had an 
odd effect on the persons of elderly or 
ill-made men ; but when the whole was 
thrown into one general body, all these 
discrepancies disappeared, and you no 
more observed the particular manner or 
appearance of an individual, than you 
do that of a soldier in the battalion 
which marches past you. The whole 
was so completely harmonized in actual 
colourings as well as in association with 
the general mass of gay and gorgeous 
and antique dress which. floated before 
the eye, that it was next to impossible 
to attend to the effect of individual 
figures. Yet a Scotsman will detect a 
Scotsman amongst the most crowded as- 
semblage, and I must say that the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland shewed to as 
great advantage in his robes of Privy 
Councillor, as any by whom that splendid 
dress was worn on this great occasion. 
The common Court dress, used by the 
Privy Councillors at the last Coronation, 
must have had a poor effect in compa- 
rison of the present, which formed a 
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gradation in the scale of gorgeous orna- 
ment, from the unwieldy splendour of 
the Heralds who glowed like huge masses 
of cloth of gold and silver, to the more 
chastened robes and ermine of the Peers. 
1 must not forget the effect produced by 
the Peers placing their coronets on their 
heads, which was really august. 

“The box assigned to the Foreign 
Ambassadors, presented a most brilliant 
effect, and was perfectly in a blaze with 
diamonds. When the sunshine lighted 
on Prince Esterhazy, in particular, he 
glimmered like a galaxy. I cannot learn 
positively if he had on that renowned 
coat which has visited all the Courts of 
Europe, save ours, and is said to be 
worth £100,000, or some such triffe, 
which costs the Prince £100 or two 
every time he puts it on, as be is sure to 
lose pearls to that amount. This was a 
Hussar dress, but splendid in the last 
degree; perhaps too fine for good taste, 
at least it would have appeared so any 
where else. Beside the Prince sat a 
good-humoured lass, who seemed all 
eyes and ears (his daughter-in-law, I be- 
lieve) who wore as many diamonds as if 
they had been Bristol stones. An honest 
Persian was also a remarkable figure, 
from the dogged and imperturbable gra- 
vity with which he looked on the whole 
scene, without ever moving a limb or a 
muscle during the space of four hours. 
Like Sir Wilful Witwood, 1 cannot 
find that your Persian is orthodox ; for 
if he scorned every thing else, there was 
a Mabometan paradise extended on his 
right hand along the seats which were 
occupied by the Peeresses and their 
daughters, which the Prophet himself 
might have looked on with emotion. [ 
have seldom seen so many elegant and 
beautiful girls as sat mingled among the 
noble Matronage of the land; and the 
waving plumage of feathers, which made 
the universal head-dress, had the most 
appropriate effect in setting off their 
charms. 

** I must not omit that the foreigners, 
who are apt to consider us a nation en 
froc, and without the usual ceremonials 
of dress and distinction, were utterly as- 
tonished and delighted to see the revival 
of feudal dresses and feudal grandeur 
when the occasion demanded it, and 
that in a degree of splendour which they 
averred they had never seen paralleled in 
Europe. 

** The duties of service at the Banquet, 
and of attendance in general, were per- 
formed by Pages dressed very elegantly 
in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with 
gold lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, 
and white rosettes. There were also 
Marshal’s-men for keeping order, who 
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wore a similar dress, but of blue, and 
having white sashes. Both departments 
were filled up almost entirely by young 
gentlemen, many of them of the very 
first condition, who took these menial 
characters to gain admission to the show. 
When I saw many of my young ac- 
quaintance thus attending upon their fa- 
thers and kinsmen, the Peers, Knights, 
and so forth, I could not help thinking 
of Crabbe’s lines with a little alteration: 


**T was schooling pride to see the menial wait, 
Smile on his father, and receive his plate.’ 


It must be owned, however, that they 
proved but indifferent valets, and were 
very apt, like the clown in the panto- 
mine, to eat the cheer they should have 
handed to their masters, and to play 
other tours de page, which reminded me 
of the caution of our proverb, ‘ not to 
man yourself with your kin.’ The Peers, 
for example, had only a cold collation, 
while the Aldermen of London feasted 
on venison and turtle ; and such similar 
errors necessarily befel others in the 
confusion of the evening. But these 
slight mistakes, which indeed were not 
known till afterwards, had not the 
slightest effect on the general grandeur 
of the scene. 

«I did not see the Procession between 
the Abbey and the Hall. In the morn- 
ing a few voices called ‘ Queen, Queen,’ 
as Lord Londonderry passed, and even 
when the Sovereign appeared. But these 
were only signals for the loud and reite- 
rated acclamations, in which these tones 
of discontent were completely drowned. 
In the return, no one dissonant voice in- 
timated the least dissent from the shouts 
of gratulation which poured from every 
quarter ; and certainly never Monarch 
received a more general welcome from 
his assembled subjects.—You will have 
from others full accounts of the variety 
of entertainments provided for John Bull 
in the Parks, the River, in the Theatres, 
and elsewhere. Nothing was to be seen 
or heard but sounds of pleasure and fes- 
tivity; and whoever saw the scene at 
any one spot, was convinced that the 
whole population of London was as- 
sembled there, while others found a si- 
milar concourse of revellers in every dif- 
ferent point. It is computed that about 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE shared 
in the festival in one way or another ; 
and you may imagine the excellent dis- 
position by which the people were ani- 
mated, when I tell you, that, excepting 
a few windows broken by a small body 
guard of ragamuffins, who were in im- 
mediate attendance on the Great Lady 
in the morning, not the slightest politi- 
eal violence occurred to disturb the ge- 
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neral harmony; and that the assembled 
populace seemed to be universally ac- 
tuated by the spirit of the day, namely, 
loyalty, and good humour. Nothing oc- 
curred to damp those happy dispositions ; 
the weather was most propitious, and 
the arrangements so perfect, tbat no 
accident of any kind is reported as hav- 
ing taken place.—And so concluded the 
Coronation of George the Fourth, whom 
Gop long preserve! Those who witness- 
ed it have seen a scene calculated to 
raise the country in their opinion, and 
to throw into the shade all scenes of si- 
milar magnificence, from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold down to the present day. 
An Eye-Witness.” 


We shall conclude this truly inte- 
resting article with the annexed 
poetical effusions, which have been 
transmitted by a Correspondent. 


Past the lone silence of the anxious night, 
Rose the wish’d morning on Augusta’s height *: 
Not as the orb that casts a fadeless ray; 
It beam’d no presage of a festal day; 
Dark was its rising and its course o’ercast; 
One solemn blackness o'er the prospect 
Scare ote that morning’s gloom the watchful 
air, 
Fix'd on the forms that sit in silence there ; 
Beauteous as thought can paint, or poets sing, 
Those radiant eyes recall the parted spring: 
Gazing they sit, save where the gladden’d throng 
In countless numbers pours its tide along; 
Save where a people’s plaudits reach’d the sky, 
Which none might check when Britain’s King 
was nigh. 
While Light’s fair orb, dispers’d cach passing 
cloud, 
Beams wonted lustre on th’ expectant crowd. 
Comes not the King? each lone deserted street 
Sends forth its sons their parent-lord to meet: 
Yet as the music pours its hallow’d soundt, 
Koows every loyal heart its wonted bound. 
Onward the Nobles pass in Splendours blaze, 
Unnumber’d plaudits, and a Nation's gaze; 
There trod each Chief of Britain’s chosen post, 
All that her Camps, her Senates, Temples, boast! 
Tread they the ground where Alfred, Harold, 


pac'd ; 
The spot of old by Charles the Martyr grac’d; 
Where George of England sought yon holy pile, 
Where now his son shall woo a people's smile. 
He comes! the Prince appears whom Britons 
prize, 
And mingled shouts around their Monarch rise; 
No sullen voice, no disaffected tongue 
Speaks baneful sounds those raptur’d shouts 
among ; 
Barsts the loud cry a Royal heart to cheer, 
All that a Land could give, or Monarch hear. 
Still to that Dome they pass in bright renown, 
Where Royal George receives the triple Crown. 
Now to that Hall, where erst in envied pride 
Sat Maunscl, Wolsey, Villiers, Wentworth, Hyde; 
Cheer’d by «a Sov’reign’s smile, and Beauty’s 
glance, 
See thro’ yon arch the listed Champion prance! 
There, as the Soldier’s comrade, at his side, 
See Britain’s Warrior, Earth’s Deliverer, ride ! 
Dares for his King that youth the challenge bold, 
Pledg’d by that King he quaffs the foaming gold! 





* Augusta Trinobentum, London. 
+ The Anthem, “O Lord, grant the King « 
long life.” 
t The bravest of the English Kings prior to 
the Conquest. 
While 
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While couutiess plaudits thro’ the building ring, 
Hails he the Lord of England, Father, King. 
And the glad shout that echoes yet, reveals 
How much a Nation honours, loves, and feels. 
Enough, the feast is o’er: but George's part 
Twines dear remembrance round each British 
heart. 
Come years far distant ~shall the Grandsire say, 
How with his voice he hail'd the festal day; 
And, as the list’ning circle round him draws, 
Shall feebly imitate his old applause; \ 
Join in a Parent's trance the young and fair, 


Mr. Urban, Aug. 6. 

T is well known that the New Tes- 
tament was divided into verses by 
Robert Stephens in the course of a 
journey from Paris to Lyons. This 
fact we learn from his son Henry 
Stephens, who says that great part of 
it was done whilst on horseback,— 
“ inter equitandum.” Dr. Adam 
Clark notices the circumstance in his 
Bibliographical Dictionary (vol. VI. 
p: 173), but supposes the expression 
“inter equitandum” not to mean that 
he did the work “on horseback,” as 
most have interpreted the words; but 
during “‘ the journey,” i.e. as fre- 
quently as he stopped to refresh his 
horse, like an indefatigable student 
who had not a moment to lose, he 
employed those intervals in preparing 
his edition for the Press, viz. that of 
1551, which was the first that had the 
distinction of verses. But if the 
Doctor had attended to the words of 
Henry Stephens, he would have found 
that he did not mean that the whole 
work was performed by his father 
whilst on horseback, but a great 
part,—* Lutetié Lugdunum petens 
hanc qua de agitur Capitis cujusque 
Catacopen confecit, et quidem mag- 
nam ejus, inter equitandum, Pesiam.” 
A similar circumstance is recorded of 
Accursius, a famous critick of the 
16th Century, who, in a journey 
through Germany and Poland, cor- 
rected almost 700 errors in Claudian. 
Dum Germaniam Sarmatiasque nuper 
peragramus, septingentis fere Mendis 
inter equitandum eluerimus. Bayle 
understands the expression to mean— 
whilst he was on his saddle; or, as 
an Englishman would say, whilst on 
horseback,— Nous l’avons déja en- 
tendu Ini-méme, faisant savoir a ses 
Lecteurs le grand nombre de Pas- 
sages qu'il corrigeoit sur les Arcons 
de la Selle, ew traversant |'Allemagne 
et la Pologne*.” We ought to bear 
in mind, that at that period the roads 





* Diet. Historique et Critique. 
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Glow as he glows. and wish thet they were there. 
Oh, Britain, Britain! silenc’d be thy fears, 

Bid festive Pleasure wipe thy falling tears; 

Fer thou too long hast pia'd in saddea’d gloom, 
And shed thy grief o'er Charlotte's, George's 

tomb. 

May Peace and Joy, their pisions bright unfarl’d, 
Strew ceaseless blessings o’er a calmed world ; 
Bid every soul address its kindred Heaven, 

Aad thank its Maker for each favour given; 
Immortal praises earthly tongues exclaim, 

And mingle George's with Jehovah's name. L,. 


were very rough, and in bad condi- 
tion, so that a traveller could use but 
litile speed; and it was very natural 
for a scholar who was unaccustomed 
to riding, to permit his horse to pro- 
ceed with as slow a pace as he 
thought proper, and to amuse him- 
self with a book, which he could ea- 
sily mark with a pencil, either for the 
purpose of correcting words, or di- 
viding sentences. J.B. R. 
——— 


Mr.Urnean, West-square, Aug.8. 


ker following morceau—from the 
pen of the late R. H. Spencer 
Percevat, the much-lamented Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—appearing 
to me well worthy of preservation, I 
send it for insertion in your valuable 
Miscellany. — Respecting its authen- 
ticity, it may be proper to observe, 
that I transcribed it, by the au- 
thor’s permission, from his own ori- 
ginal MS. during my connexion with 
his family, as private tutor to his 
eldest son, the present Spencer Per- 
ceval, Esq. M.P. to whom the lines 
are addressed.—To the credit of 
the ingenious writer, let me add, 
that the piece may fairly and Jite- 
rally be termed an extempore effu- 
sion, considering the very short inter- 
val which elapsed between the con- 
versation that occasioned it, and its 
actual production—at a period, too, 
when his time and attention were 
almost entirely engrossed by his two- 
fold duties, as Member of Parliament, 
and Attorney General, viz. about the 
close of the year 1803. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carney. 


ILLE puer, studiis Musarum intendere mentem 
Quem juvat, et Latiis nectere verba modis, 

Adsit, et ingenuas placide mihi praebeat aures ; 
Et cadet in proprios syilaba queque pedes. 

Discet, queis deceat numeris includere versus, 
Quos Musa Hexametros Pentametrosque vecat, 


Latus et exhilarans ubi Dactylus excitat aurem, 
Syllaba longa duas urget ubique breves. 

Spondeus, firmans versum vi et pondere, binis 
Arctatus longis, nescit habere brevem, 


Sex decet Hexametrum pedibus stabilire; sequea- 


tem 
Pentametrum sed enim claudere quingue decet. 
Dactylus 
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Dactylus Hexametri quintum, sextumque requirit 
Spondeus, simili jure tenere locum. 

Ast alios sine lege locos nunc occupat omnes 
Ille vel hic, varii vatis ad arbitrium. 

Dividit in geminas partes, divisus ct ipse, 
Mellifiui librans carmina Pentametri, 

Spondeus: carmen nam, quod tibi dividit ejus 
Syllaba prima, (notes) altera claudet idem. 

Posteriore, pedes sibi Dactylus arrogat ambos: 
Alterutrosque tamen parte priore loces. 

* * * * * 

Ergo vale, dilecte puer! carique parentis 
Ingenuo docilis pectore verba fove. 

Ergo vale! Tibi restat opus, tibi restat agendum : 
Respuit ignavas Musa colenda preces. 

Audit at, auxiliumque dabit, flammumque poctz 
Spirabit, pieno numine, Musa volens, 

Si modo des animum studiis, et Apollinis artes, 
Picridumque pcetas ambitiosus epes. 

He tibi erunt artes, que tete excellere, rebus 
Omnibus ornatum, conspicuumque, dabuat 

He tibi erunt et opes, quarum tu munere dives 
Despicias auri quidquid in orbe nitet. ¥ 

Artibus his opibusque instructus, amicus amicis 
Utilis evades; civibus et patriz 

Splendescens decus et columea celebrabere; et 

altus 

Inter honoratos conspiciere viros. 


I 

Mr. Urnsan, Bermondsey, Aug. 9. 
HE restoration of antient Build- 
ings, though often attempted, is 

so rarely accomplished in a judicious 
and praiseworthy manner, that when 
an instance occurs, it should not pass 
unnoticed ;—our zeal for Antiquity 
and the taste and ability of the Ar- 
chitect equally demand this attention. 
The subject | have now to record in 
your Magazine is the Tower of the 
magnificent Church of St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark,—a structure 
ossessed of so much elegance and 
omen but now, alas! to be found 
only in the interior, that no expense 
should be spared in renovating those 
members which time and accident 
have impaired. If the Architect had 
been employed to conduct the repairs 
alluded to, and had merely fulfilled 
his engagement, be would have been 
entitled to no more than the usual 
quantum of credit allowed to every 
man who performs his duty ;—but 
Mr. Gwilt has done much more; he 
has struggled through difficulties of 
which it is useless to complain, and 
by extraordinary perseverance suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to 
carry his plans iuto execution, which 
were to rebuild the parapet and the 
four pinnacles, to restore the weather 
cornices and mouldings of the win- 
dows, and to cleanse the whole sur- 
face of the Tower, whose appearance 
is in consequence as perfect as when 
first erected. It isto be hoped that 
similar improvements will in time be 


extended to the whole exterior of the 
Church, which has been lamentably 
mangled and patched with brick- 
work and plaster at different periods. 

In this place, I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to offer a critical remark or 
two on the new Cupola of the Royal 
Exchange, designed by George Smith, 
Esq. and which deserves to be rec- 
koned among the best specimens of 
the “‘ pepper-box order” in Lon- 
don. We shall ever regret the loss 
of the old Steeple, which was a 
lofty, well-shaped, but whimsical 
old structure, in three stories, built 
partly of stone and partly of wood. 
The eye, long accustomed to @ 
particular object, cannot readily ap- 
prove of its substitute, however 
correct and good: though I beg 
leave to question whether the new 
Tower assuciates so agreeably with 
the peculiar style of its basement, 
and the quadrangle, as the original. 
Towers like the present require no 
common share of skill and taste, and 
when badly designed prove a defect 
to the buildings they were intended 
to embellish. This new appeudage 
to the Royal Exchange consists prin- 
cipally of a very well-proportioned 
peristyle, iv the Corinthian order, 
whose beauty is not enhanced by the 
bull’s eyes, or the busts of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the base. It is sur- 
mounted by a plain dome, and a 
spindle supports the well - known 
grasshopper, which certainly appears 
too large on a tower so much lower 
than the one over which it has pre- 
sided during a long period. 1 mast 
repeat that great praise is due to the 
Architect, who has proved that the 
moderns can raise their work higher 
than the entablature of a building, 
with credit to themselves aud satisfac- 
tion to the publick. The moderns 
rarely succeed, while the great Archi- 
tects of antiquity very seldom indeed 
failed in the proportions and designs 
of their towers. The latter I surely 
need not prove by examples, but I 
will illustrate the former opinion by 
noticing the wretched collection of 
Towers and Turrets lately exhibited 
at Somerset House, some of which, 
perhaps, formed “ pretty groups” 
(the Architects’ usual recommenda- 
tion), but were all monsters in detail. 


gq. ¢<, Ss. 





t+ Horace Walpole, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, July 24. 

4» E following thoughts owe their 

origia to an application made to 
me as Churchwarden, on the part of 
one of the bell-ringers, for leave to 
ring on the news of Buonaparte’s 
death. 

* Rejoice not over thy greatest enemy 
being dead, but remember that we die 
all.”’—Ecclesiasticus, viii. 7. 

It has been the lot of the present 
generation to witness many events of 
uncommon magnitude and import- 
ance. To those who rightly view 
the occurrences of the passing day, 
how many lessons of instruction do 
they convey. The alarm excited in 
most minds, within the short term of 
a few years, by the successes and pro- 
fessed hostile designs of Napoleon 
Buovaparte, was perhaps the greatest 
ever afforded, not only to this nation, 
but to those of Europe in general. 
In what a short time, however, was 
the strength of this redoubted Chief 
reduced to weakness! From that pe- 
riod, when he was acknowledged not 
invincible, how rapid were the stages 
of his decline, and in the field of 
Waterloo how irretrievable his fall ! 
Yet even then did the recollection of 
his past spirit of enterprize, with all 
it had once achieved, shed over him 
a species of renaining graudeur which 
still rendered him, like the encaged 
lion, an object of mingled wonder 
and awe. What, if he should again 
escape! was a suggestion frequently 
recurring to the minds of those who 
contemplated his character, even ia 
his state of seclusion on the surf- 
beaten rock of St. Helena. But where 
is he now? And where are all the 
terrors of his name? Filed like the 
morning cloud! Adopting the em- 

hatic language of that sacred Vo- 
ume, where passages may be found 
applicable to every character, and 
every circumstance of life, we might, 
even before his death, assert with the 
Prophet, “‘ They that see him shall 
narrowly look upon him and consider 
him, saying, Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did 
shake kingdoms?” 

From this striking example, let 
those who sway the sceptre of 
Royalty learn to remember well the 
important lesson,—that there is One 
Supreme over all, to whom they are 
themselves subject; ‘‘ that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
Gawr, Mae. August, 1891. 
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and giveth it to whomsoever he will.” 
Io his sight, “ whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and whose 
kingdom is from generation to gene- 
ration, all the inhabitants of the earth 
are reputed as nothing, and he doeth 
as he will, in the armies of Heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, and none can stay his hand, or 
say unto him with a prevailing voice, 
‘What doest thou?” If tempted by 
the courtly splendours which sur- 
round them for a season, to forget 
their dependance on him, in whom 
alone, in common with the meanest of 
their subjects, they “live, and move, 
and have their being ;” such assuredly 
will be their clear conviction, when, 
as in the case of the mighty Monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar here referred to, 
* their reason returns unto them.” 

The pages of History, both sacred 
and profane, are replete with in- 
stances of the vanity and folly of pur- 
suing schemes of worldly aggrandize- 
meant, and seeking satisfaction in the 
possession of temporal honours. 
These serve to prove that it is only 
in the Divine Favour true joys are 
to be found, nor is any other pursuit 
really profitable but that of doing 
justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God. 

But were all these wanting in the 
annals of past ages, our own might 
furnish in the example of Napoleon a 
sufficient lesson, both for the present 
and future generations. In him we 
behold a compound of peculiar qua- 
lities; some, as indeed is the case of 
the human character in general, of 
a highly-censurable character ; others, 
which we must candidly confess to be 
of a description that might have com- 
manded our admiration and praise, 
had not the domineering influence of 
ambition overruled the noble powers 
of reason and conscience. 

Clear from the heavy imputation 
with which the prime movers of the 
French Revolution were justly 
chargeable, of imbruing his hands in 
the blood of his lawful and amiable 
Sovereigo, we behold this extraordi- 
nary man placed, by a train of cir- 
cumstances, in a situation calculated 
to call his aspiring genius into play, 
and as it were to lead him step by 
step, in « path marked out for him, 
to his singular elevation. We see 


him at length, by these means, placed 
in a sphere of action peculiar to —_ 
self ; 
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self; a sphere, indeed, where had not 
every better principle been overruled 
by his master passion, the prevailin 
desire of uncontrolled command, a 
his mental eye been dazzled by the 
false glare of his imperial station, he 
might have accomplished, with ho- 
nour to himself and glory to the na- 
tion over which he was placed, those 
plans of general usefulness, which he 
gave full proof of his power to con- 
ceive. Had he indeed, when he be- 
came possessed of the supreme autho- 
rity in France, but been wise enough 
to confine his views to the comple- 
tion of those designs which had for 
their object the promotion of public 
works within the limits of his own 
territorial domain, there is abundant 
reason to think he might have gone 
to his grave with the respect not only 
of the people over whom he reigned, 
but of the nations around him. To 
his desire to secure the power he had 
at length acquired at home to himself 
and his immediate line of successors, 
may be attributed his atrocious con- 
duct in the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghein; and to his wish to extend 
his despotic authority over foreign 
countries, may be traced his highly 
unwarrantable conduct towards the 
Royal Family of Spain, and his vio- 
lent conduct towards other Courts of 
Eurepe. To these, as developing the 
worst part of his character, may be 
added, the prodigal waste of lives in 
his military expeditions. 

These combined causes led the way 
to his decline, by the defeat of his 
forcesin the Peninsula, and to his fall, 
by the disasters which destroyed his 
army in Russia, consummated as it 
was by that subsequent combination 
of the Powers of Europe, which 
brought on his final overthrow at 
Waterloo, and thereby consigned him 
to imprisonment at St. Helena. 

In him have we seen exhibited a 
new and striking example of the fate 
of that “ vaultiog ambition which 
overleaps itself and falls on the other 
side;” thus (to use the expression of 
Thomson) furnishing matter for the 
Tragic Muse. Deeply may the lesson 
his fate affords be impressed on fu- 
ture ages, and particularly on future 
potentates! May they observe and 
shun the dangers attendant on the 
pursuit of false glory, and leara to 
seek “that honour which cometh 
from God only,” by promoting peace 
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on earth, and good will towards men! 
We cannot, however, while contemp- 
lating the character of this fallen 
Chief, but find reason to conclude 
that there must, with all his faults, 
have been some redeeming qualities 
in his private aod domestic conduct, 
to attach to his society, under his 
fallen fortunes, the hearts and affec- 
tions of those who to the last were 
the faithful companions of bis banish- 
ment. Since too we have reason to 
believe he did not, in his closing 
scene, appear to despise those re- 
sources which in the season of Na- 
ture’s extremity, can alone adminis- 
ter well-grounded consolation, let us 
charitably hope he has found mercy 
and forgiveness where only it is to be 
effectually sought. That we may 
shuu t*e rock whereon he split, let 
us be careful to fix our hopes on that 
world “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest,” 
and in our passage thither check every 
rising inclination after the vanities of 
the present transitory state. 
Mason CHAMBERLIN. 
A — 

Mr, Urpan, July 25. 
HE parish Church of St. Peter at 
Frome is of considerable anti- 

quity. Tradition says it was built 
before the Conquest. History in- 
forms us that Henry I. in the year 
1183, granted the Church of Frome, 
with the lands, chapels, and tithes, 
appertaining thereto, to the Priory 
of Cirencester, co. Gloucester: in 
proof of which consult Sir Robert 
Atkyns’s History of that County, p. 
163. Asa further proof of its anti- 
quity, | may observe that a work- 
man employed in repairing the 
Church some years ago, told Mr. 
Whitcharch (Whitchurch’s MSS. 
penés me) that he met with a stone 
on which was the date 1150, in Ara- 
bic characters, which are the same 
as are now in use. I am aware of 
the dispute between Antiquaries re- 
specting the time these characters 
were first adopted in Europe, and 
know that Father Mabillon thought 
it was not till the 14th Century; but 
on the contrary, Dr. Wallis produces 
an inscription bearing date 1133*; as 
does Mr. Luffkin another much ear- 
lier, viz. 1090 *,— Phil. Trans. Nos. 
154. 255. 





* All the dates here referred to must 
be erroneous; as may be seen in Mr. 
Denne’s 
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The patronage of the Church seems 
to have belonged to the Priory of 
Cirencester till the dissolution, when 
it came to the Thynnes. The Mar- 
quis of Bath is the present patron. 

The Church is a large Gothic struc- 
ture, in length 175 feet, 72 wide, and 
45 in height. It appears to bave 
been enlarged and altered at periods 
very remote from each other. It 
consists of a nave and two ailes, and 
the tower, which is at the E. end, con- 
tains an excellent ring of 8 bells. The 
chancel is very elegant; the area 
formed by the rails round the altar 
being paved with black and white 
marble. The altar-piece is placed in 
a beautiful oval, and represents the 
liberation of St. Peter. From the 
floor upwards, the wall is wainscoted 
with mahogany curiously ornamented 
with carved work, in which bundles 
of wheat are depicted in a very natu- 
ral and striking manner. The organ, 
which is at the West end, makes a 
noble appearance; and is supposed 
to have belonged formerly to the Ca- 
thedral Church at Wells or Bath. It 
is reckoned one of the best-toned or- 
gans in the West of England. 

On the North side of the Church 
there are three recesses or chantry 
chapels; and on the South another. 
That on the North, nearest to the 
West end, is very small, and is said to 
have been the burial place of the 
Cabells, and after them of the Lockes. 
A little from this, towards the E. end, 
is another recess or chantry chapel, 
the largest, perhaps, in any country 
church, being considerably more than 
20 feet square. It seems to have had 
an altar, the ascent to which was by 
a flight of steps still remaining. The 
Leversedges, who for centuries were 
lords of the principal manor in this 
parish, were antiently interred here; 
and before the altar is a large table 
monument, beneath which are the 
effigies of a gentleman at full length, 
in a recumbent posture. There is no 
inscription legible; but it is supposed 
to have been erected upwards of 300 
years. 

The manor passed by purchase 
from the Leversedges aod Seamans 
to John Earl of Cork and Orrery. It 





Denne’s interesting memoir on Arabic 
Numerals, in Archwologia, vol. XIII. 
abridged in our vol, LXX. p. 1062. See 
also vol. LXVII. p. 498.—Ep:r. 
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is now, together with the chantry 
chapel, the papene of the present 
Earl. In the chapel are several in- 
scriptions to the memory of members 
of the noble family of Boyle, toge- 
ther with their hatchments. 

Leaving this, further towards the 
East end, we come to another recess 
or chantry chapel, which is also 
very large, in which the Leversedges 
of Vallis (now extinct) used also to 
bury. 

The chantry chapel on the South 
side of the Church has also been a 
burial place; and here a cavity may 
be seen in which the bason of holy 
water in the days of Catholicism used 
to be placed. John Smith of Frome, 
Esq. was here interred in 1768. He 
was uncle to John Smith, for some 
years M. P. for Bath. 

In the nave there is a monu- 
ment of grey marble to Mrs. Jane 
Hippie, who died 1752. Her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth was wife of William 
Seymour of Knoyle in Wilts, Esq. 
grandson of Sir Edward Seymour, 
the celebrated and eloquent Tory. 
Opposite the desk and pulpit (which 
are constructed of mahogany, at an 
expense, as is said, of nearly 300/.) is 
a singular monumental inscription 
and painting on iron; the latter re- 
presents a lady and gentleman pray- 
ing at a desk, with their sons and 
daughters behind in gradation. 

Oa the pavement of the middle aile 
is a grave-stone with a brass plate 
affixed, thus inscribed : 

“ Pray for the soules of Henry Cham- 
peneys, ’squire, and Jane his wyfe, whiche 
Henry decesed the 14th day of August, 
1506.” 

The family of Champneys, seated at 
Orcharleigh near this town for some 
generations, possesses the right of 
nomination of the Sexton. 

There is a mural monument to the 
memory of Mr. Vincent, an apothe- 
cary of this town, one of whose 
daughters is married to Capt. O'Con- 
nor, who resides in the parish. There 
are also a few more in memory of 
persons of but little note. 

In the chancel, South side, a sump- 
tuous monument has been lately 
erected to the memory of Mr. Ste- 
vens, the munificent founder of an 
Asylum and Hospital here. 

The vestry, a spacious room, con- 
tains nothing worthy of notice, but a 
mural monument to the memory a 

the 
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the Rev. Anthony Methuen, B. D. 
Vicar of this parish, who died July 6, 
1640. 

Over the vestry door, a neat mo- 
nument is erected to the memory of 
the late Rev. William Ireland, M.A. 
domestic Chaplain to the late and pre- 
sent Marquis of Bath, and many years 
Vicar of Frome, having succeeded to 
the living on the death of the late 
Dr. Ross, Bishop of Exeter. Mr. Ire- 
land married Alicia, one of the daugh- 
ters of William Everett, Esq. of Horn- 
ingsham (sister of the Rev. William 
Everett, B. D. of New College, Oxon, 
Rector in the year 1809, aud now Vi- 
car of Romford), and by her had issue 
John, Curate of Nunney, and four 
daughters, of whom Fanny is married 
to the Rev. S. H. Cassan, M.A. the 

resent Curate of Frome, and Chap- 
ain to the Earl of Caledon. 

At the East end of the Church, in 
the church-yard, Dr. Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, lies interred. Ao 
iron skeleton with the mitre and cro- 
zier, is all that is placed over the 
grave, which is inclosed with iron 
rails. 

Frome, which is about 13 miles 
from Bath, is in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, and archdeaconry of Wells, 
The population is about 14,000. 
Vicar.—Charles Phillott, M.A. (resi- 

dent at Dawlish, DeVon). 
Curate.—Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. 

A Constant Reaper. 
a 
Mr. Ursany July 26. 
’ the course of the present year I 

visited Cockayne Hatley, a village 
on the North-eastern side of Bedford- 
shire, within three miles of Potton. 
It derives its name from the family 
of Cockayne, and is now the property 
of the Hon. and Rey. Henry Cust; 
who is also Rector of the parish. 
The village is small, and situated a- 
mongst grounds of pasture, well plant- 
ed, and screened from the North and 
North-east by Hatley Woods. The 
mansion, formerly the seat of the 
Cockaynes, has lately been improved, 
and the grounds ornamented, by the 
present possessor, and is a short dis- 
tance from the Church, which stands 
withia the domain. 

The Church consists of a chancel, 
nave and ailes, with a tower at the 
Westend. The date of these appears 
to be the fifteenth Century; except- 
ing the East window of the Church, 
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which is modern, and in the foliated 
style of the fourteenth Century; an 
exact copy of a window ia the Church 
at Wilbraham in Cambridgesbire.— 
The whole Church is now under re- 
pair, by the direction of the present 
excellent proprietor, who has sot 
oniy erected the window described, 
but ornamented the tower with four 
pinnacles, judiciously adapted to the 
rest of the fabrick, and restored the 
painted glass in the windows, accord- 
ing to the remnants of the original 
left in them. 

On the floor are some interesting 
grave-stones, inlaid with brasses, to 
the memory of the Cockaynes; and 
one, from which the brasses have 
been erased, to the memory of a De 
Brien, whose family were anciently 
proprietors of the estate, and gave 
their name to Milton Brien (now 
called Bryant), at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the county. But that 
which rivetted my attention was the 
pulpit-cloth and cushion of purple 
velvet; the former being a portion 
of the canopy, and the latter of the 
pall that covered the remaius of our 
late beloved Sovereign King George 
the Third. These, together with the 
robe of a Knight of the Garter, of 
the same colour and material, which 
forms the covering for the Comma- 
nion Table, came into the hands of 
the Rector, from the Church of Wind- 
sor, in which he fills the place of a 
Canon: and never were relicks ar- 
ranged with greater taste, or applied 
with better judgment. 

Fearing that in process of time 
these notices should be forgotten, I 
beg leave to offer them to you, in the 
hope of seeing them recorded in your 
valuable Miscellany. H.K. B, 


—_——— 


Srarves 1n THE Frencn Museum, 
wire Remargs BY Mr. Fossproxe. 
No. IX. 

(Continued from p. 26.) 
XCIII. Junia, Wire oF Serti- 
mius Severus. 4 Statue. She has 
over her head the mantle or palla, 
which descends to her knees. The 
rest of ber costume is that of the 

Goddess Pudicitia. This Statue is 

engraved in the Musée Frangais. ( F’is- 

conti, p. 36.) This is Julia Domna 
of the coins, and ber portrait in mar- 

ble is very rare. 
XCIV. Puaurireza. 4 Bust. Rare. 
XCV. 
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XCV. Tuer, or Venus. 4 
Groupe. Winckelman thought that 
he recognized Thetis in this Goddess, 
almost naked, placed upon the deck 
of a ship, and having under her feet 
a sea-horse. But the ancients, who, 
with Horace, regarded Venus as the 

rotecting divinity of voyagers, pro- 

ably inteaded to represent her in 
this figure. The accessories seem to 
have been devised on purpose to cha- 
racterize Venus Euplea, the Goddess 
of successful navigatson.—The bas- 
relief let in to the pedestal represents 
Bacchus in the character of Dionysius 
Pogon, with a long beard and training 
robe, accompanied with bacchants 
and fauns, ready to sit down at the 
feast, which Icarius and his daughter 
had prepared for him. The feast is 
served up ina country villa of ver 
remarkable architecture. Many si- 
milar bas-reliefs have reached us, and 
have been, with little critical accu- 
racy, denominated the Feast of Tri- 
maichion, as if there was not suffi- 
cient detail in the bas-relief to prove 
the subject to be mythological. The 
conformity just indicated proves the 
celebrity of a common original. (Vis- 
conti, pp. 83T, 38.) This correction 
by Visconti of Winckelman’s mistak- 
ing it for a Thetis, is very judicious ; 
but Winckelman himself suggested 
that it might be taken for a Venus 
Eupleene, such as was worshipped at 
Gnidos. (Pausan. L.i. p.4, L. 17.) 
In one gem of Stosch, we have Venus 
standing on the deck of a vessel, at- 
tended by Loves, a composition which 
reminds us of Cleopatra sailing down 
the Cydnus to meet Antony. She was 
— like Venus, and attended by 
handsome boys, resembling the Loves. 
(Plutarch, in Antony.) The Marine 
Venus rides upon a sea-horse. (Lip- 
pert. Dactylioth. Mill. L.1. 71.) Ve- 
nus Amphitrite holds a helm of a 
ship. (Mus. Florent. T.i.pl. LXXUI. 
n.2.) As to the bas-relief of Bacchus, 
Count Caylus very properly remarks 
(Rec. vol. IIT. pl. 4, n. 1, 2), that 
though Diodorus Siculus, at the end 
of his third and beginning of his fourth 
books, has informed us of every thing 
to be known concerning the Bacchuses 
of antiquity, still “on est en droit 
d’accuser les modernes de n'en avoir 
pas connu la verituble representation, 
@aprés la description des anciens.” 
If, therefore, the moderns are igno- 
rant of the Katapegon described by 
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Diodorus, it is not singular that this 
bas-relief has been erroneously 
minated the Feast of Trimalchion. 

XCVI. Miruras. 4 Bas-relief. 
(See n. 59.) 

XCVII. Luctuna. 4 Bust. Of ex- 
cellent sculpture, engr. Monum. Ga- 
bin. n. 26. (Visconti, p. 38.) Her 
Statue at the Capitol has a wig of 
black marble, which may be taken 
off or on. 

XCVII. Pupicrrma. 4 Statue. 
Girardon, by his restoration, caused 
it to be denominated a Vestal. (Vis. 
conti, p. 38.) Winckelman (rt. iv, 
5) notices the hacknied appropriation 
of the term vestals to all female fi- 
gures which have the head covered 
with the mantle, whereas it is proper 
only to women. Real vestals have 
the head girt by a large bandeau, 
which falls upon the shoulders, and 
wear the singular veil called sufidu- 
lum, which went above the head, and 
was of an oblong square form. Pudi- 
citias are distinguished by the right 
hand and fore-finger pointed to the 
face, in order to show that it is prin- 
cipally the face, eyes, and forehead, 
which a modest woman ought to ad- 
jast with propriety. 

XCIX. Jutra Mamouga. 4 Bust, 
This is either rare, or but little no- 
ticed. ; 

C. Awnrinovs. 4 Colossal Bust. 
It is of admirable execution, and per- 
fect preservation. The cavities of 
the eyes were probably intended to 
receive gems, and the draperies and 
accessories were without doubt of 
bronze gilt, according to the method 
used by the ancients in colossal works 
of the Polychromatic sculpture. This 
precious Bust is engraved in Winckel- 
man’s Monum. Ined. n. 119. (Vis- 
conti, p. 39.) The gilding of the an- 
cients differed from the moderns in 
the superior thickness of the leaf, 
which was, compared with the mo- 
dero, as six to one, in gilding by 
heat; and in other works, as twenty- 
two to one. See Buonarotli Osser. 
sopr. all. medagl. p. 370, 373. 

Cl. Maripia. 4 Bust. This Bust 
is of excellent execution. (Visconti, 
p-40.) At the Villa Ludovisi is a 
Head of her, which, like the Venus de 
Medicis, and many other Statues, has 
the ears pierced for ear-rings. 

End of the * Salle des Romains.” 

Hall of the Centaur. This hall is 
so denominated from a groupe (No. 

106) 
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106) and not from the paintings on 
the cieling. There we meet with a 
French Hercules, the symbol of 
strength. In Greek statuary Hercu- 
les is distinguished by a physical cha- 
racter of muscular power. The alle- 
gory is expressed by the figure. A 
tall Irishman, a bony Scotchman, or 
a stout square-built Welshman, are 
more symbolick of Hercules, than a 
lean Frenchman, who has more of 
the qualities of gunpowder than of a 
steam-engine, a mighty power, but 
not of physical structure, or mechani- 
cal action. 

The first Statue described is 

Cll. A Roman Personace. A 
Statue, naked in the manner of he- 
roic figures, but with the coiffure of 
Otho. (Visconti, p.41.) This Sta- 
tue is always understood to be an 
Otho; but Visconti confesses that 
the portrait is dissimilar. The head 
in the gems of the Florentine Mo- 
seum (Gem. i. Tab. 6. n. 3), has the 
coiffure or wig of Otho, and that is a 
simple scuill-cap of straight hair cut 
round, like the tonsure of a modern 
English Clergyman, or ploughman’s, 
adjusted by a bowl, in the outline, 
continuous, except being a little 
shorter before than bebind. It is 
completely formal and tasteless; but 
the wigs of that day were mere night- 
caps of the skin of kids, and such a 
wig was that of Otho, (Enc. des An- 
tiquit. v. Cheveuz.) Roman heroes 
are so generally represented in cui- 
rasses, and their figures so wretchedly 
tame, that though nothing ought to 
be positively said, where such a man 
as Visconti has given his opinions, 
yet a suspicion cannot help intruding 
itself, that this is merely a copy of 
some Greek statue, and no Otho. 
The appropriation is merely formed 
from the hair; and nothing is more 
plain, than that, with the exception 
of having no pig-tails, or dishevelled 
and long hair (Mourning and Baccha- 
valian costumes excepted), no two 
persons wore their hair alike; but all 
were drest apparently according to 
the taste of the barber, or of a parti- 
cular period of fashion ; the difficulty 
of decision in this point arising from 
the paucity of remains. 

Clil. A Heroine. 4 Bust. This 
figure in high style represents a He- 
roine in distress ; but there is no sym- 
bol to determine whether it is a Niobe, 
or Andromache, or Dejanira, &c. ( Vis- 


conti, p. 41.) This cannot be decided 
but by the portrait, which however 
plain it is in a Juno or Minerva, is 
very difficult, if at all practicable, 
without attributes, in various other 
female figures. 

CIV. Avexanper THEGREAT. A 
Hermes. It is of Pentelic marble, 
and inscribed with the name of Alezx- 
ander the Macedonian, the son of Phi- 
lip. The surface is corroded by time, 
but it is pronounced to be the most 
authentic portrait of Alexander which 
has reached our #ra. The neck in- 
clines a little towards the left shoul- 
der, as was the usual attitude of Alex- 
ander. This monument was found at 
Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, in 1779, 
and is engraved in the “ Iconographie 
grecque, pl. 39. Thus Visconti (p. 42). 
This is a disputable appropriation, 
according to the French accounts; 
and, as a real portrait of Alexander 
is an unsettled question, the matter 
shail be discussed at some length. 

Mongez (Rec. p. 10) says, ** The 
head of Alexander, which appears 
here is that of the Capitol, engraved 
by Winckelman (Monum. Antichi, 
No. 175). It is now in the French 
Museum. The holes pierced in the 
hair have served for rays of metal, 
according to M. Visconti; a circum- 
stance which makes us recognize it 
as the Sun or Phebus.” 

Thus Movgez. The author of 
these remarks purchased a fine cast 
of this very Bust, under the name of 
the “ Dying Alexander.” lt bas the 
head inclined on one side, and has the 
fashion of the hair peculiar to the 
Alexanders, but not the aquiline 
curve in the middle of the nose, 
usual in all the other representations. 
The size is colossal; and the fine 
Greek effect is that of a handsome 
person, in deep affliction (but not the 
distortion of agony), panting for life, 
expressed by the eyes cast upwards, 
and the open mouth. A learned Bi- 
shop, who honoured the author with 
a visit, observed, that it was not an 
Alexander, but an Hephestion. The 
extreme difficulty of conveying the 
precise expression of a marble phy- 
siognomy by an engraving, is well 
known; and it is therefore sufficient 
to say, that the prints of this fine 
head are insipid deteriorations. Jn 
character, the head itself is not infe- 
rior to any Greek specimen known. 
It is not, however, a perfect repre- 

sentation 
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sentation of Alexander in features, 
and certainly much resembles the 
figure of the Sua, published by Fau- 
vel, from which Mongez, no doubt, 
derived his correction. Of this cast, 
more further on. ; 

Mongez proceeds with the Gem in 
the Florentine Gallery (Tom. #. pl. 
25. nm. 2), certainly accordant with 
the silver medallions of Alexander, 
where he has a lion’s skin on his 
head. The only difficulty is its re- 
semblance to that of a young Her- 
cules; and there might be allegorical 
flattery in the assimilation; but the 
author of these remarks knows of no 
figure of Hercules in any age which 
is not particularized by the thickness 
of the neck; and though the profiles 
of a young Hercules and Alexander 
have the same outline, as will appear 
by comparing the Hercules of the 
Palais Royal Gems (i. pl. LXXX) 
with that of the medallions mention- 
ed; yet the neck of the latter is not 
Herculean. See Le Blond hereafter. 

The Statue under consideration 
next engrosses the attention of Mon- 
gez. He says, 

“In 1779 was found among the exca- 
vations of the Chevalier Azara, in the 
villa of the Pisos at Frascati, a Hermes of 
cipoline (green, the same as the Pente- 
lick) marble, with the Greek inscription 
Alexander, son of Philip, Mace... Mengs, 
the celebrated painter, a friend of Winc- 
kelman, observed that this head was the 
work of a good artist, made in the fine 
era of Sculpture ; and, before reading the 
inscription, took it for the portrait of Alex- 
ander, or of his friend Ephestion. It is 
now in the French'Museum. Le Blond, 
a member of the Institute (Mem. Tom. i. 
p- 630), sees in it no features of Alexan- 
der, as they exist upon a particular coin, 
of which he gives the effigies. Le Blond 
has proved, that if there existed a real 
portrait of Alexander, it must, with the 
greatest probability, be found upon the 
coins of a town which boasted of having 
him for the founder. Such was the Carian 
Apollonia. Pellerin (Medailles de Rois, 
pl. ii.) bas published a bronze medallion 
of that town, upon which is a head, dressed 
in a lion’s skin, with the legend ‘ Alex- 
ander, founder of the Apolloniates;’ on 
the reverse, the towns of Apollonia and 
Lysias in Phrygia (a neighbouring town), 
standing, carrying in the left hand, one 
the image of Apollo, the other that of For- 
tune, and joining their right hands, with 
this legend—* Alliance of the Apollonians 
and Lysiadeans.’ 

“ This portrait is not ideal, The facial 
line or profile of the forehead, and that of 


the nose, do not form a right line. A light 
enfoncement [It is very Grecian and deep 
upon the Hermes, and some coins. F.] 
is very distinctly perceived at the junction 
of these two upper parts of the face, In 
short, this head perfectly resembles, (1) 
that with a helmet upon the common Ma- 
cedonian coins, a head which I have al- 
ready affirmed to be the real portrait of 
Alexander ; (2) the head of the young man 
dressed with a lion’s skin, seen upon the 
silver coins and medallions of Alexander ; 
(3) the same head, girt with a diadem, 
on his bronze coins.” 

The further discussion of this cu- 
rious subject I must reserve till my 
next. —__ 

Mr. Urnpan, July 28. 

AVING been induced, by the 

brief complimentary notice in 
your Magazine for June, page 541, 
of “ Fidelia, or the Prevalence of 
Fashion,” to purchase that interest- 
ing little Work ; permit me to thank 
you for the pleasure I have since re- 
ceived in the perusal of it. 

What Mrs. Opie’s “‘ Father and 
Daughter” is in reference to Seduc- 
tion, this elegant Novel is to Gam- 
bling. The characters are high-bred, 
amiable, and excellent, with the ex- 
ception of an artful selfish woman of 
rank, and three scoundrels, by whose 
means the murder of a fine young 
man, whom they had swindled out of 
his fortune by loaded dice, is effected. 
It is much to be wished that there 
was a Law enacted, that every one 
who was known once to lose above a 
certain sum in gambling within a 
given period, should be subject to 
have his property taken into trust 
immediately —at least if he was a 
married man. 

The perfectly genteel manners of 
the good characters in this Novel 
render it quite a bon-bouche in read- 
ing: but there is a remark which I 
cannot pass without observation ; for 
really French Cookery is to all true 
gourmands a matter of the highest 
delectation. 

*‘ Dinner being served, she commended 
the Turbot; for at Paris, as Lady Mary 
had used to say, they spoiled all that 
they attempted to boil; and as to Lobster- 
sauce, they knew nothing at all about it,”’ 

Now it is well known that turbots 
are perpetually spoiled by English 
Cooks: but, Mr. Urban, I have always 
escaped that misfortune at my own 
table, by putting it into boiling salt 
and water, regulating the time by the 

size, 
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size, and carefully skimming it. As 
to lobster-sauce, Foreigners, I think, 
know little or nothing about it: for 
1 have been credibly informed, that 
the gallant Blucher, when dining at 
Oxford with the Royal Visitants in 
1814, seized the lobster-sauce, pushed 
aside his mustachios, literally im- 
merged his hands into the small tu- 
reen, and thus conveyed the delicious 
mixture to his mouth. Apicius. 


SE 


Exrracts rrom THE JOURNAL OF 
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(Continued from page 22. ) 

UR first excursion on the Lake 
was to Nyon, a small town, 
situated upon its banks, about 12 
miles from Geneva. The boat in 
which we were conveyed was slight, 
and had, what is here termed, a la- 
tin sail, a square sheet of tarpauling, 
which did not reef, but turned alto- 
gether as the wind shifted. When 
we got out about a couple of miles 
from the town of Geneva, the domes 
of its streets, and the wooden ar- 
cades, sometimes running 60 feet in 
height, had a very pleasing appear- 
ance. In about an hour and a half, 
we landed at Nyon, and proceeded 
immediately to examine its celebrated 
Roman Antiquities. This was an oc- 
cupation, however, which we soon 
resigned for the pleasure of visiting 
the Dole, the highest summit of the 
Jura, which is situated above Nyon; 
we arrived at the top in about an 
hour and twenty mioutes, and so 
beautiful an extent of prospect 1 
never before witnessed. The view 
comprehends, not only the whole 
Lake of Geneva and its environs, but 
the whole of Jura, all of which, were 
the eye capable of seeing so far, might 
be glanced on in one moment. The 
chain of the Alps, seen from the Dole, 
including a tract of nearly 300 miles, 
from Dauphiné to Mount St. Gothard, 
formsamostsublime spectacle. Owing 
to the extreme rarefaction of the air 
in this neighbourhood, arising pro- 
bably from the sun attracting mate- 
tials, of which the stupendous moun- 
tains around are composed, it is pos- 
sible to penetrate to an immense dis- 
tance with the naked eye. With more 
forethought than is peculiar to me 


[Aug. 


on such occasions, I had brought a 
military telescope of Dolman’s ma- 
pufacture, which, though small, was 
of extraordinary power, and this aid, 
added to the extreme brightness of 
the evening, enabled us to em 
almost into another world. In the 
midst of this chain rises the mighty 

Montblanc, whose snow-clad sum- 
mits, even at this distance, 60 miles, 
appear of astonishing height. My 
soul was sublimed into an essence— 
aspiritualand unearthly matter, which 
seemed blending with the world around 
it. The faculty of reason appeared 
suspended—and the immediate con- 
sciousness of corporeal existence to 
have vanished, 

“€ Like the baseless fabric of a dream.” 
How long I might have remained in 
this state of absorption, I know not, 
if M—y had not disturbed the wave- 
less stream of thought which gave 
back the forms and hues of loveliness 
by which I was girded. But the thrice 
repeated query of “ what’s o’clock,” 
brought me at once to my senses. I 
was, however, not well pleased that 
my visionary aspirations had been 
disturbed, and could not help wish- 
ing that the invention of clocks and 
watches had been protracted beyond 
that hour, as I might thus have been 
secured from a question that sayour- 
ed so very much of mortality. The 
river of my soul was, of course, 
ruffled by the interruption, and the 
beauties that were mirrored on its 
bosom disappeared. On the top of 
the Dole extends a plain of silky 
grass, which, on the two first Sun- 
days in August has, from time im- 
memorial, been frequented by the 
pout of both sexes of the neigh- 

ouring villages. The shepherds of 
the Pays de Vaud reserve all the de- 
licacies of their dairies for these days. 
The assemblages may be said to re- 
semble the village-wakes of England, 
with this exception, perhaps, that they 
are far less likely to deteriorate the 
morals of the people, as the amuse- 
ments are of a purer and more inno- 
cent description. Our guides told an 
affecting story of the death of a young 
couple on the morning of their mar- 
riage, who came to feast with their 
wedding guests upon the Dole. To 
escape a little from the observation 
of the crowd, in order perhaps that 


their simple dialogue of love might 
not be overheard, they walked quite 
at 
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at the edge of the mountain ;—the 
girl’s foot slipped,—when the young 
man, in attempting to save her, 
stumbled, and was drawn after her 
down the precipice. They were both 
dashed to pieces, and a rock, of a 
somewhat crimson hue, is still shewn 


as the one said to have been deluged , 


with their blood. Apropos of the 
Swiss peasants: they are an entirely 
different race of beings from those 
of France, Germany, or England.— 
They are sprightly, without being 
impertinent,—simple, without being 
stupid,—and persevering, without 
being doggedly obstinate. Their 
costume, too, is very much in uni- 
son with their manners, and though 
occasionally diversified with colours, 
is, on the whole, always suitable and 
picturesque. With what ludicrous 
feelings do I compare the dress and 
tout ensemble of a Genevese Shep- 
herd with one of France, the former, 
neat and uniform in his dress, with 
his small straw hat, bound with a 
broad ribbon, and a girdle of (gene- 
rally) browa cloth around bis waist ; 
—his countenance open and bealth- 
ful, and a pleasing elasticity in his 
gait :—the latter, long and lean, dis- 
orderly in his apparel ; with his sal- 
low, forlorn, and often ferocious 
looking face, half extinguished by 
an immense cocked hat, in the shape 
of a cheese cutter—skirtless,—and 
not unfrequently shirtless,—he stalks 
along, a living personification of dirt, 
sulleoness and misery, reckless of the 
—, present, or the future. I would 
ere be understood as referring more 
particularly to the peasantry on the 
Calais side of Paris; those of the 
South, bear no sort of affinity to 
them. Now as it would have been 
sacrilege, and Gothicism to have left 
the Dole while the sun was declining, 
we, of course, remained watching, 
with intense admiration, the receding 
rays of that most glorious orb. The 
gentle breeze, which two hours ago 
had made 
“« The smooth lake, like maiden coy, 
Tremble ; but dimple not for joy,” 
had now entirely subsided ; and from 
Geneva to Villeneuve, the whole sur- 
face of the water had melted into 
one broad wave—not of living silver; 
—but rather of bright blue orient 
crystal; and the few boats that 
Gent. Maa, August, 1821, 
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were making their lazy way over its 


bosom, appeared too diminutive, at 
that distance, to disturb its slumber 
of serenity. I 1 for the ** sail- 
broad vans” of Milton's ruined Arch- 
angel, that I might 

“ Lie incumbent on the viewless air,” 
over the bright face of that most 
peacefal lake. 

The Sen had, as yet, not disa 
peared from the horizon ; and whilst 
a beautiful exhalation was diffusing 
itself over the lake near Geneva, that 

ortion of it in the vicinity of Meil- 
ene was still brightening in his fare- 
well beam; and the crescent moon, 
peering above the tops of the East- 
ern mountains, dimly and imperfectly 
seemed as though she came to re- 
proach the god of day for having 
infringed upon her reign. The snowy 
summits of the eternal Alps were 
dyed with pink, rather than crimson 
tinges of light, which shining through 
the clouds, by which they were partly 
enveloped, had a singularly beautiful 
appearance. I am not quite clear 
who has noticed this phenomenon, 
for such it certainly is, but I have 
a faint conviction that Rousseau 
speaks of it somewhere in his Nou- 
velle Heloise. The sun at length 
sunk—and the forms of the distant 
precipices seemed flitting and change- 
ing every moment: 
“¢ Twilight with gradual hand was spread- 


ing 
Her dubious veil o’er half the world ; 
And N ight, the Eastern mountains thread- 
ing. 
Came on with her banner of gloom un- 
furl’d.” 


Before we began to descend, M—y 

roposed that we should each fire a 
beats of pistols together, in order to 
call ** deep Echo from her rocky ha- 
bitation.” After putting into each 
pistol a double charge, we fired the 
whole four (holding one in each hand) 
in a volley: the effect was awfully 
tremendous,—no thunder could be 
louder, or at least seem so to our 
ears. The report was echoed from 
innumerable hills, and bounded from 
Alp to Alp with extraordinary velo- 
city, a. at length upon the dis- 
tant air in long deep murmurs, ter- 
rible as the whisperings of the Spirit 
of the Storm, before she breathes 
blight and desolation upon earth. 


We 
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parel, excepting. our coats, which we 


We now acquainted our guide that 
we were quite ready and willing to 
descend; he seemed rather appre- 
hensive that the lateness of the hour 
would tend to make our return ha- 
gardous. We arrived, however, in 
about two hours, very safely, at St. 
Cergue, a village at the foot of the 
Dole, where we got into the vehicle 
we had hired at Nyon, a sort of shan- 
drydan, drawn by a mule, and were 
soon comfortably seated in a room 
of the Couronne, eating dried grapes 
and sour bread, with infinite satis- 
faction. The boatman, who had been 
a little impatient at our delay, enter- 
ed the inn, and enquired when it 
would please us to re-embark ; inti- 
mating, at the same time, that as 
a breeze was rising, the navigation 
of the lake at this time of night (i 
wus nearly 12 o'clock) would be far 
from safe. This information induced 
us to hasten our departure, and ten 
minutes more saw us cloaked and 
seated in the bark. Before we had 
made two miles of our way, the wind, 
which now began to blow smartly, 
suddenly shifted; but not so with the 
sail, which the stupid boatman had 
fastened in a knot we were unable 
to untie. The swell! increased, still 
we were unable to give the sail li- 
berty; we could not cut the rope, 
we had neither of us a knife. Waves 
of frightful dimensions rolled from 
the extremity of the lake, and in- 
creased with every succeeding gust*. 
Our situation became, every mo- 
ment, more perilous; at length, I 
bethought me of the telescope, and 
breaking its largest magnifier, con- 
trived to haggle the rope in two 
with the fragments of it. The sail 
was immediately taken down, and 
we stood for the nearest shore. The 
waters had now become a chaos of 
boiling surge, and we expected every 
moment that the boat would be 
swamped. Neither M—y nor I fear- 
ed to encounter the waves, provided 
we could clear ourselves from the 
vessel, and some of our heaviest 
clothes, as we were each good swim- 
mers; but there was no time for us 
to disencumber ourselves of our ap- 





* The Lake of Geneva is sometimes 
like a mirror at one moment, and in a 
quarter of an hour, foaming mountains 
high, owing to its exposure and uncom- 
mon depth, . 
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speedily laid aside. Again, the dif- 
ficulty of landing during such an agi- 
tation of the Lake seemed most for- 
midable; this, added to the extreme 
darkness of the night, made us re- 
solve to remain as we were. I, there- 
fore, sat down to the oar, and what 
with our exertions, and the strong 
impulse we received from the waves 
blown from the Villeneuve end of the 
Lake, we soon came in sight of Ge- 
neva, where, after many ineffectual 
attempts, we contrived to land. The 
inhabitants, whom interest or curi- 
osity had attracted to the shore, 
seemed to marvel much that we had 
mavaged to make our frail bark live 
so long on such water. 

I 

Journey To THE Ruins oF 
Pastum*. 


7,ROM Salerno we continued our 
journey towards Evoli, a small 
and wretched town, situate on the 
road side, forty-four miles from Na- 
ples. We passed the night at a Lo- 
canda or small inn, the principal room 
of which was adorned by two colos- 
sal plaster figures, representing souls 
suffering in the flames of purgatory, 
and extending their hands to receive 
ae mite of the compassionate Catho- 
ick, 

On the following morning we pro- 
ceeded towards Pzstum, the road to 
which quits at Evoli the highway of 
Rheggio, and takes the direction of 
the Sale, a river which swarms with 
wild ducks and other aquatic birds. 
Printed boards, placed on the differ- 
ent bounds, warn the Neapolitan 
sportsman, that this is one of the 
Royal chases, At the time we were 
here, the King + had just been taking 
his favourite diversion of shooting, if 
such a mame may be given to his 





* See the Newdigate Prize Poem on 
this ancient city, in Part I. p. ii—Pastum 
was situated at the mouth of the Silarus, 
a river celebrated among the ancients for 
the petrifying qualities of its waters: it 
gave its name to the bay, on which it was 
built, the Sinus Pestanus. This city was 
comprehended in that part of Magoa Gre- 
cia, called Lucania: its first inhabitants 
were the Osci; it afterwards passed suc- 
cessively under the government of the 
Etrusci, the Sibarites, the Samnites, and 
the Romans, 

it His present Majesty the King of Na- 
ples. 


mode 
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mode of slaughtering game. His 
Majesty places himself in a cover 
abounding with birds and beasts of all 
sorts; he stands on an eminence, near 
the union of several alleys, which 
cross the coppice in different direc- 
tions; a regiment of soldiers, called 
the cacciatori (hunters), form a circle 
round the cover, and by diminishing 
gradually the circumference, oblige 
the victims to pass before the Royal 
sportsman: he is an excellent shot, 
and is surrounded by attendants, 
whose only occupation is to load his 
guns; the destruction which ensues 
may easily be conceived ; it was suffi- 
ciently indicated by the quantity of 
wild Genes and deer which we saw 
sending to Naples. 

The modern name of the Silarus is 
the Sale; we crossed it in a barge, 
having stood above ao hour on the 
bank of the river, spectators of the 
awkwardness of the driver and the 
ferryman. This river was said to 
have marked the boundaries of the 
Picentines, the Lucanians, the Cam- 
panians, and the Hirpinians. After 
travelling six miles from its banks, 
we entered the extensive plain, in 
which stood Paestum.—The antient 
city is represented as situate in a 
beautiful valley, filled with delights 
and blooming with perpetual flowers; 
on the East it was bounded by Velia ; 
on the West by the Silarus, the port 
Alburous and a temple of Juno; on 
the North by the river Calor; and 
on the South by a delightful view of 
the sea, inclosed between the two 
promootories Minerva and Posidium. 
—But the scene, which animated the 
song of the Poets, is now no more, 
those delightful vales have been re- 
placed by a stagnant marsh, over- 
grown with brambles, intersected by 
muddy, unwholesome streams, and 
covered with heaps of shapeless 
stones; the few rose trees, which 
remained among the ruins to gratify 
the curiosity of the classic traveller, 
were some years back removed to 
Naples, by the order of Murat; of 
the temple of Juno, of Velia, and of 
the port Alburous, not a vestige now 
remains; in Posidonia, the noble cily 
of Neptune, whose streets an opulent 
and happy race once crowded, now 
wander a few peasants, dragging out 
a miserable existence amid the insa- 
lubrious waters. Yet of this antient 
city enough remains to remind us of 
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its former grandeur and of the cha- 
racter of its primitive inhabitants; 
the walls of immense blocks, rivalling 
those of Carthage; the massy towers; 
the lofty gates; the temples support- 
ed by heavy crowded columns; the 
aqueduct, which brought water hither 
from a distance of many miles. 

The walls, built in the form of an 
oval, are between forty and fifty feet 
high; they are composed of enor- 
mous blocks of stone, hewn into dif- 
ferent shapes, and arranged in a man- 
ner which reminded me of the speci- 
mens of Cyclopean masonry | had 
seen in Greece. The city was entered 
by four gates, one of which, situate 
on the North side, still remains; the 
key-stone of the arch is adorned with 
two a a siren and a dol- 
phio, symbols of a navigating people 
dwelling near the demghtens of Cal. 
liope. A second wall, erected within 
the first, served as a double defence; 
between the two walls are seen the 
guard stations of the garrison and the 
pavement of the antient way. Around 
the wall were eight square towers, 
some of which still remain. 

Within the precinct some beautiful 
ruins of antient buildings attract the 
spectator’s atlentions they are, a 
Temple, said to be dedicated to Nep- 
tune, a superb Portico, a pretended 
Temple of Ceres. The Temple of 
Neptune is oblong, the two fronts are 
supported by six columns, and are in 
the same style as the front of the Pan- 
theon at Rome; on each of the sides 
are fourteen columns: all the pillars 
are fluted, without a base, and stand 
upon three stone steps. Io the inte- 
rior of the Temple is another order 
of columns, somewhat lighters the 
are fourteen in number, seven on | 
side; on their architraves stood two 
rows of small columns, serving to sup- 
port the roof: the position of the al- 
tar is still easily distinguished. The 
Temple of Ceres is built nearly in the 
same style of architecture as that of 
Neptune, and remains in the same 
state of preservation.—The Portico 
isa noble ruin, consisting of fifty-four 
fluted columns, placed upon the 
highest three-stone steps; their ar- 
chitecture is much more elegant and 
light than that of the other buildings, 
Some pretend that this is the ruin of 
a temple: others aflirm that it must 
have belonged to an atrium, in which 
the citizens on public occasions assem- 

bled. 
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bled. A few unimportant remains are 
seen of a theatre and an amphitheatre, 
erected probably by the Romans. _ 

The edifices of Pestum were ort- 
ginally covered with a bituminous 
stucco, the traces of which are still 
in many places visible. They are 
constructed of a curious sort of stone, 
the formation of which has puzzled 
mineralogists as much as the archi- 
tecture of the temples has puzzled 
artists. It seems to be a concretion 
of chalk, sand, leaves, rushes, and 
other substances, rapidly petrified— 

erhaps by the waters of the Silarus ; 
for that river still preserves its avtient 
quality. Petrifactions are picked up 
by the inhabitants on the sea shore, 
and offered to travellers. 

Our guide was seventy years of age; 
he was born at Pestum, in the only 
miserable cottage which stands among 
the ruins, and had attained that age 
in spite of the noxious air he was 
forced to breathe, and the unwhole- 
some water he was accustomed to 
drink. 

Pesto (the Italian name of Pastum) 
is 54 miles to the South of Naples; it 
is about eight miles from Capascio 
(caput aquarum ) the see of a Bishop, 
who bears the title of Bishop of Pes- 
tum; from the last-mentioned place 
an aqueduct, the ruins of which are 
still seen, brought water to the an- 
tient city. 

aes 
Nuca Curios. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 

HE rites and ceremonies of the 

Christian Church originated in 
the East, where Christianity was first 
established. The first regular Choir 
for singing hymns and the service of 
the Church, was established at An- 
tioch, in the time of Constantine. 
(EZuseb. 2. 17.) And it was at the 
same place that the converts to the 
Gospel were first denominated Chris- 
tians.— Acts 11. 26. A.D. 42. 

An ancient instrument of musick 
was recently discovered in the ruins 
of Herculaneum, conjectured to be 
the sacbut; the Italians have form- 
ed their tromboni upon it, but it is 
said, that no modern instrument, 
made after the same model, bas been 
brought to equal it in tone and 
power; the lower part is bronze, and 
the apper part and mouth-piece of 
solid gold. It was presented by the 


King of Naples to George IlI1.—E£a. 
Rev. May 1820. 

The original foundation of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, was so spare, that 
about 60 years afterwards, A.D. 1411, 
the students obtained by petition a 
dispensation, to add two pence for 
week days and four pence for the 
Lord’s Day; on which it was said 
from a Monk’s verses, Distentus Ven- 
ter non vult studere libenter ! 

The Whole Duty of Man has been 
attributed to Abp. Sharp; but by 
Dr. Birch’s MSS. in the British Mau- 
seum, a Mrs. Eye of Shire Oaks, 
shewed to several persons the origi- 
nal copy by Lady Packington, her 
mother.—(See Wilson's Cambr. 46.)— 
Is there any record of the Eye and 
Packington families—and union ? 

The ensigns of dignity have been 
originally instruments of terror—the 
mace, the club, the sword, &c.; but 
the chain seems to have been con- 
verted from a band on captives and 
criminals to an ornament for the 
Great. 

Lady Jane Grey reigned only 9 days, 

Archbishop Sharp was contem- 
porary with Lord Chancellor Jef- 
feries; and the latter was ordered by 
James I]. to prosecute the former, 
for preaching against the Romish 
Church ; notwithstanding which, when 
the Lord Chancellor was grievously 
afflicted with the stone, and other 
diseases, and was approaching to the 
termination of his life, the Arch- 
bishop regularly visited him, was the 
only person who afforded him any 
comfort in his misery, and his advice 
and exhortation prepared his mind to 
meet his future judgment.— Sharp 
on the Law of Nature, &c. p. 63, n. 

During the Imperial Diet at Augs- 
berg in 1530, Albert, Abp. of Mentz, 
had obtained a Bible, and having read 
it attentively for four hours, one of 
his Council suddenly entering his 
chamber, asked with much astonish- 
ment what his highness was doin 
with that book ? to which he replied, 
**I know what this book is, but sure 
I am, all that is written therein, is 
quite against us.”—Collog. Mensal. 
11. Cox's Melancthon, 358. 

The proof of a consequence is not 
essential to the proof of its cause,— 
to fabricate a false case, is to admit 
the indefeasibility of the true case,— 
to depend on the minor parts of a 
case, is to admit all its majors. 
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In St. Dunstan’s Church, at the en- 
trance of Canterbury, from Herbal- 
down, is preserved the skull of Sir 
Thomas More; it is placed near to 
the coffin of bis favourite daughter 
Margaret, wife of William Roper, 
Esq. who obtained it after its ex- 
posure on London Bridge, where it 
had been struck off,—and at her de- 
sire was buried there with her.—He 
was beheaded on July 6, 1535, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 

The advice of the Prince of Orange 
to the United States in 1583, relative 
to their continuing the war was this: 
He was far from censuring those who 
advised them to trust to the Almighty 
for protection; the counsel of those 
persons was pious and well-intention- 
ed; but he thought that to engage in 
any difficult enterprise without the 
means of carrying it into execution, 
was more properly to tempt Divine 
Providence, than to trust in it; and 
that those only could be said to exer- 
cise a proper trust in God, who, after 
embracing the most favourable op- 
portunities of action, bad recourse to 
Heaven by prayer, to crown their un- 
dertakings with success.— Watson’s 
Philip III. ii. p. 401. 

Among those who met to congra- 
tulate William III. on his arrival in 
1688, one of the gayest and most 
lively of the courtiers was Serjeant 
Maynard, then being 90 years of age. 
The Prince complimented him on his 
period of life, and having outlived all 
the lawyers of his time ;—be replied, 
“{ might have outlived all the Law 
too, iP your Highness had not ar- 
rived.”—Sir,T. Bernard’s Comforts of 
Old Age. 

In all the darkest and most de- 
praved ages of the world, ignorance 
has been the source of vice and im- 
morality,—the sou! will not be left 
vacant and unoccupied.—Ibid. 

Dr. Middleton confessed he had la- 
boured 20 years to fabricate a serious 
Answer to Leslie’s Short Method with 
the Deists. Dr. Berkeley, Prebendary 
and Sub-Dean of Canterbury, had this 
from Abp. Secker, to whom Dr. Mid- 
dieton had made the confession. 

Man’s scale of happiness is com- 
mensurate with his mutual inter- 
course of benefits, and to the amount 
of good which be confers or receives. 
— Bernard. 

Gay received about 400/. by the 
first Beggar's Opera, and 11001. by 
the fmm 3 He was a negligent and 
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bad manager. The Duke of Queens- 
bury took his money into keeping for 
him, and gave him what was neces- 
sary, and he lived with him, and had 
not therefore occasion for much. He 
died worth upwards of 30001.--Spence. 

When the English were good Ca- 
tholicks, they usually drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass after 
dinner — Au bon pere. Hence the 
word Bumper. — (Dr. Cocchi, in 
Spence.) 

The Latins corruptly used the 
words Sedes and Cathedra for the Bi- 
shop’s Throne; whence are derived 
our English words See and Cathedral, 
which are appropriated to a Church 
where a Bishop's Throne is fixed.— 
Bingham, b. 8, c. 6. 

John Knox the Reformer, after 
his release from the French gallies, 
where he suffered 19 months, came 
to London, and assisted Cranmer in 
compiling the Common Prayer Book. 

Oil painting is ascribed to John of 
Bruges in the 16th Century, who 
communicated the secret to Anto-~ 
nello of Messina, from whom the Ita- 
lian painters derived the process,— 
Mon. Rev. 68. 504. 

There is a Monastery of Chinese 
Priests or Bouzes at the city of Cam- 
pao; the Japanese believe that their 
idol Amida requires nothing of them 
to incline him to save them, except a 
frequent repetition of the more si 
Nama Amida Bath,—* Happy Amida, 
save us ;” and when they repeat these 
words, they also use their rosaries or 
strings of prayer-beads, which the Ja- 
panese have in common with the Ro- 
man Catholic Christians, and which 
are commonly painted in the hands 
of their idols. The figure of Amida, 
in every respect, corresponded with 
that of Pupa the goddess of the Chi- 
nese.—Kircher’s China Illustrata, p. 
154. 

Sir Isaac Newton said, infidelity 
would probably prevail till it had 
quite banished superstition, but 
would then be swallowed up by the 
great light and evidence of true Reli- 
gion.—Letler from Dr. Hartley to 
Dr. Stukeley, Jan. 6, 1135-6, 

Hippocrates said that goats are re- 
markably subject to epilepsy ; and on 
dissecting the head, the brain is found 
to be overcharged with a rheum of a 
very bad sinell; which is a plain proof 
that the animal was diseased, but avt 
possessed with a demon.— Farmer on 
Demoniacs. 

Handel's 
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Handel’s Oratorios were so little 
attended in the reign of George II. 
that his Majesty, who was a constant 
attender, composed nearly the whole 
audience. Lord Chesterfield, one 
evening coming out of the Theatre, 
was asked by a friend if the Oraiorio 
was over? ‘Oh, no,” he answered; 
“ they are now singing away; but I 
thought it best to retire, lest I should 
disturb the King in his privacies.” 

The venerable Abbé Morellet, in 
some playful lines he wrote on his 
own birth-day, declares, that if the 
gods were to permit him to return 
again on earth, in whatever form he 
might choose, he should make per- 
haps the whimsical choice of return- 
ing to this world as an old mao.— 
Life of Edgworth, 2. 410. 

We could assert, says the daughter 
of Edgworth, that the esteem and 
affection of every person whom he 
had ever called his friend, had not 
merely continued unabated, but had 
increased as they had advanced in 
years, in proportion as they had 
greater opportunities of experience 
and comparison.—Life of Edgworth, 
vol, Il. 381. 

(To be continued. ) 
I 

Mr. Urnzan, Aug. 9. 

N® having been able to meet 

with any information concern- 
ing the following books, I send you 
their titles, hoping that some of your 
Correspondents may illustrate your 
** Anecdotal Literature” by describ- 
ing them: 

1, “ Nuge Venales, sive Thesaurus Ri- 
dendi et Jocandi ad Gravissimas Severissi- 
masque viros, Patres Melancholicorum, 
conscriptus anno 1648.” 

2. ‘Recueil des Bons Contes et de 
Bons Mots, de leur usage, de la Rail- 
lerie des Anciens, et de la Raillerie et des 
Railleurs de notre temps. Paris, 1693.” 

3. “ Le Passé-Tems Agreable, ou Nou- 
veaux Choix de Bons Mots, de Pensées 
Ingenieuses, de Rencontres Plaisantes, 
&c. Rotterdam, 1715.” 

4, Merry Tell-Tale, and Cream of all 
Jest Books; with several curious and ori- 
ginal ones not to be found ia any other ; 
pick’d and cull’d from the Sayings of the 
most witty, facetious, entertaining, hu- 
mourous, and droll Geniuses of past and 
present ages. London, 1711.” 

5. “Luscious Jester, or high-season’d 
Merriment. Being a general Repository of 
every species of Wit and Humour. By 
Marmaduke Merry. Preston, n. d. 8vo.” 

Rusticus, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE PROGRESS oF 
AneEcporaL LITERATURE. 


T was not originally our intention 
to extend the Essay on the “ Pro. 
gress of Anecdotal Literature” to a 
greater length than has been already 
done, but the accumulation of sub- 
sidiary materials has induced us to 
make some additions to the account 
of Jesters, as well as to enumerate 
a few collections of Anecdotes hither- 
to unnoticed in our pages; we shall 
proceed, therefore, as before, in chro- 
nological order, referring to the pas- 
sages to which these supplementary 
particulars belong. 

Vol. XC. ii. p. 410. It has been 
the ill fortune of Wittsam Somers 
to have his life written without the 
preservation of one important or even 
genuine particular. Tradition tells 
us that he attended King Henry VIII. 
at Boulogne, and the armour made 
for that purpose is still preserved in 
the Tower of London; it is surmount- 
ed with a pair of horns, in allusion to 
a ridiculous story of his wife's infide- 
lity which Somers would not credit, 
till, on accidentally raising his hands 
to his head, he found that he was en- 
titled to take place among the corni- 
geri. Nearly a century after his death, 
he was dramatised by Thomas Nash, 
in “a pleasant comedie called Sum- 
mers’ last Will and Testament, im- 
prioted at London by Simon Stafford 
for Walter Burre, 1600.” From this 
rhapsody nothing authentic can be 
expected. Somers enters with his 
fool’s coat “ but half on,” and talks a 
great deal of nonsense in several lan- 
guages. The characters are not of 
earthly origin; Deities, Satyrs, the 
Sun, a personification of Harvest, &c. 
form the company. Plot there is 
none; the language is certainly, in 
some instances, worthy of Nash’s pen, 
but commonly most ridiculously af- 
fected. The most moderate passage, 
excepting the last two lines, is one 
where Somers regrets that he had not 
rewarded the merits of Solstitium : 

* 1 grieve no more regard was had of thee, 

A little sooner hadst thou spoke to me, 

Thou hadst been heard ; but now the time 
is past ¥; 





* These three lines might precede any 
modern apology, and might not be a bad 
Sormula for patrons and clients, in the old 
sense of those words. 
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Death waiteth at the dore for thee and me; 

Let us go measure out our beds in clay: 

Nought but good deedes hence shall we 
beare away. 

Be as thou wert, best steward of my houres, 

And so returne unto thy countrey bowres.” 

When Nash added by way of post- 
script: 

“ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelli- 
gor ulli.”’ 

He must have been aware that he 
spoke the truth. A copy of this 
work was in Pearson’s library, sold 
by Messrs. Egerton in 1788, when it 
was bought by the late Mr. Dodd (of 
Drury-lane Theatre) for 16s. the ulti- 
matum of its value*. 

The biographical account to which 
we have already alluded, was publish- 
ed in 1676, under the title of “A Plea- 
sant History of the Life and Death of 
Will. Summers: how he came first to 
be known at Court, and by what 
means he got to be King Henry the 
Bight’s Jester, &c. London, printed 
for T. Vere and J. Wright.” Mr. 
James Caulfield reprinted it in 1794, 
with more spirit than judgment, for 
so trashy a collection of witticisms 
scarcely ever appeared. Some of the 
tales, mulato nomine, are copied from 
Peele’s Jests, published above half a 
century before ; while such as are ori- 
ginal, possess no recommendation on 
that account. Some stories relating 
to Parcn, the fool of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, may be found at p. 20 and 24. 
Towards the close the compiler says, 
“ Infinite were the jests and witty 
answers of this Will. Summers, which 
would ask a longer relation than this 
Tractate well affords, sparing the 
rest for a second part, if this former 
be by the courteous reader well ac- 
cepted.” The publication of a second 
part would have been an insult to the 
taste of every reader, however cour- 
teous. The pulse of the public had 
been felt in the same manner with 
respect to Scogan’s Jests, aud the re- 
sult was exactly similar. The last 
page contains an epitaph on Somers, 
written in the contradictory style 
which Cleveland and Winstanley used 
iu such compositions; afew lines may 
serve to show ils general tenour: 

“* He that beneath this tomb-stone lies, 
Some call’d him a fool, some held him 
wise; 
For which, who better proof can bring, 
Than to be favour’d by a King? 
* Caulfield. 
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And yet again we may misdoubt him, 
A King hath always fools about him. 
_ . * * 
Well, more of him what should I say? 
Both fools and wise men turn to clay ; 
And this is all we have to trust, 

That there’s no difference in their dust. 
Rest quiet then beneath this stone, 

To whom late Archer * was a drone.” 


P. 504. The reader who wishes 
to inform himself respecting the an- 
tient Minstrels, will do well to con- 
sult Robert Laneham’s Letter de- 
scribing the revels of Kenilworth 
Castle in 1575, in which a “ Squire 
Minstrel of Middlesex” is introduced, 
who “ travelled the country this sum- 
mer season unto fairs, and worshipfal 
men’s houses.” The portrait is a 
finished one, and the most exact re- 
presentation of a class of men long 
extinct to the world: yet few are 
aware that a remnant of them exists 
at this time, uoder the name of 
Warts, who belong to the city of 
Westminster, and receive grants of 
their office sealed with its signet; 
they are allowed, during the winter 
season, to serenade the inhabitants, 
but are not distinguished by the pub- 
lick from the itinerant musicians with 
whom the Metropolis swarms. It 
may be proper to add, that they date 
their profession from the reign of 
Henry II. and are extremely jealous 
of the intrusion of unlicensed Waits, 
some of whom but a few months 
since, they exposed by judicial pro- 
ceedings. Laneham ian also pre- 
served part of a song warbled by 
Damian the minstrel, on the subject 
of King Arthur. “As for the mat- 
ter,” says he, “had it come to the 
shew, I think the fellow would have 
handled it well enough.” At the end 
of thé 16th Century, the minstrels 
were so out of repute, on account of 
the rambling and unsettled life they 
led, that in 1597, 39 Eliz. an Act was 
passed classing them with “ rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars t+.” 
From this period their profession 
may date its fall. In fact, the mins- 
trel was no longer the dignified cha- 
racter we have been accustomed to 
contemplate with reverence, seated 
with his harp iu the hall of some hos- 
pitable knight; but a strolling bal- 





* Archee. 

+ Laueham’s Leiter, edit. 1821, en- 
riched with an introductory preface and 
notes, of which see p. 50, 108. 
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lad singer, degenerate and degraded 
from the Trovsapourns, whose names 
are dear to every lover of storied 
Poetry *. 

P.505. After the publication of 
Lord Rivers’s prolusions, some time 
appears to have elapsed before the 
Press furnished another work of the 
kind; nor is any originality to be 
found till a much later period. The 
next writer was Richard Taverner, a 
native of Oxfordshire, and who re- 
sided at Woodeaton in that county; 
having received his education at Car- 
dinal College, where he proceeded 
M.A. He was appointed successively 
Clerk of the Signet to Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI.; the latter of whom 
empowered him (although not in 
holy orders) to preach in any church 
throughout the kingdom. Of this 
permission he made ample use ; for, 
although a good scholar, he bore 
so great an hatred to the Catholic 
Religion, and even to the ceremonies 
of the Church of England, that he 
made no scruple to preach the doc- 
trines of the Ultra-puritans. Previous 
to this he had commenced author; 
his works were numerous, all inclining 
to Apothegm and Anecdote; but in 
fact nothing more than translations 
from Erasmus and excerpts from 
other writers. Considering the times 
in which he lived, Taverner was a 
voluminous translator; for all his 
fame of authorship, however, he 
stands indebted to the “* Adagia,” a 
work which has contributed more 
solid good to the ravens of Literature 
than any other collection whatever. 
In 1539 he published “The Garden 
of Wisdom,” 8vo, 2 parts, and “‘ Pro- 
verbes or Adagies, gathered out of 
the Chiliades of Erasmus, by Richard 
Taverner. Whereunto he also added 
Mimi Puscrani. Imprinted at Lo’. 
don in Fletestrete at the sygne of the 
Whyte Harte.” In the address to his 
readers he apologizes for “ his slen- 
der capacitie,” but declares at last 
“my honest harte is not to be 
blamed.” The Mimi Pubdliani are 
**quicke and sentenciouse verses or 
meters of Pustivs, with the ioter- 
pretacion and brief scholyes of Ri- 
chard Taverner.” ‘ Londini, per Ri- 
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chardum Banes, cum privilegio ad 
imprimendum solum.” 

in the following year he produced 
* Flores aliquot Sententiarum,” 8vo, 
and * Epistles and Gospelles,” 4to; 
which were followed, in 1550, by 
** Proverbes or Adagies, gathered out 
of the Chiliades of Erasmus, by Ry- 
chard Taverner, with new additions 
as well of Latyne proverbes as Eng- 
lish. Anno 1550, xx daye of Apryl.” 
8vo, printed by William Powel. From 
this time he discontinued writing, and 
commenced preacher, delivering seve- 
ral discourses in Oxford; and about 
1563, being High Sheriff of the coun- 
ty, he came into St. Mary’s Church 
with a gold chain about his neck, at- 
tired in a damask gown, and began 
his sermon in these words : 

* Arriving in the Mount of St. Mary’s, 
in the stony stage where I now stond, I 
have brought you some fyne biskets bask- 
ed in the oven of charitie, carefully con- 
served for the chickens of the Church, the 
sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swal- 
lowes of Salvation,” &c. * 


It may be proper to mention that 
Taverner preached in Oxford during 
the absence of the regular divines on 
account of the plague. The time of 
his death is unknown. Contemporary 
with him in the office of Anglicising 
Erasmus, was Nicholas Udal, a person 
reputed for his knowledge of the 
Classicks. He published “*Apothegmes, 
first gathered and compiled in Latin 
by D. Erasmus of Rotterdam, and 
now translated into English by Ni- 
cholas Udal;” dedicated “ unto the 
gentle and honeste harted readers; 
wrytten in theyeare of our Lord God 
M.CCCCC.XLII.—Typis Richardi 
Grafton, 1542.” The original was 
inscribed by Erasmus to “‘a Duke’s 
soonne of and his countree,” and 
“ Yeven at Friburge the xxvi daye 
of Februarie, in the yeare of our 
Lorde M.D.XXXJ.” The transla- 
tion contains 345 leavest. 

We now turn to a more legitimate 
collection of Jests in HowrEcuas, 2 
buffoon of foreign origin, but well 
known to our bibliomaniacks in an 
English garb. The tract which com- 
memorates his errors is of immense 
rarity, so as to bid defiance to com- 





* For some specimens of their latest 
metrical performances, many of which 
——- merit, see British Bibliographer, 
vol. IV. 


* Dibdin, Typ. Ant. vol, I1I.—Letters 
from the Bodleian Library, vol. I. p. 67, 


68. 
+ Dibdin, Typ. Ant, vol, III. 
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mentators and criticks ;—nor, io Mr. 
Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson's 
Works, is it noticed in its proper 
place. The ‘reading Publick” are 
indebted for the little knowledge 
they possess of him, to a Novel, 
“The Abbot,” where it is just hinted 
that such a person once existed. In 
Garrick’s collection of 4to Plays and 
Romances is preserved his history 
(K. 10), entitled “ Here beginneth a 
merrye Jest of a man that was called 
Howleglas, and of many marveylous 
things and jestes that he did in his 
lyfe, in Eastlande and in many other 
places.” Containing M. 4. in fours. 
In the title is a wood-cat of a King 
upon his Throne, before whom stand 
two figures, a woman and a man, 
holding a pitch-fork in his hand. The 
colophon is, “Thus endeth the lyfe 
of Howleglas.—imprynted at London 
in Tamestreete, at the Vintre on the 
Craned Wharfe, by Wyllyam Cop- 
land,’—b. |. no date, but between 
1548 and 1569, in which time Copland 
printed. It is anonymous, but con- 
tains a remarkable apology from the 
author, of which no one will deny the 
necessily : 

“ For the great desyring and praying 
of my good frandes‘and | ye first writer 
of this boke, might not denye the’; thus 
have I compiled and gathered much 
knavyshbnes and falsnes of one Howleglas, 
made and done within his lyfe, which How- 
leglas dyed y® yeare of our Lorde God 
M.CCCC.L. Nowe I desyre to be par- 
doned both before ghostly and worldly, 
afore highe and lowe, afore noble and un- 
noble. And right lowly | requyre all 
those y* shall reade or heare this prese’te 
Jeste (my ignorance to excuse). This 
fable is not but onely to renewe y* mindes 
of men or women of all degrees fro’ y® 
use of sadnesse, to passe the tyme with 
laughter or myrthe, and for because y* 
simple knowyng persones shuld beware if 
folkes can see, Me thinke it is better no* 
passe the tyme with suche a mery jeste 
and laughe there at and doo no syoue, 
than for to wepe and do synne.” 


The compiler, therefore, was aware 
that he was offendiog against the pu- 
rity of authorship, and soliciting a 
pardon it was impossible to grant iu 
modern times; but his bad taste was 
that of the age. This volume has 
not found an editor, although nearly 
as scarce as the “Hundred Mery 
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Tales,” the only existing e of 
which was fanee sue late the 


binding of an old book. But to re- 
turn to Howleglas; we have 
through his memoirs with a of 
scissars, preserving a few circum- 
stances from which a slight sketch of 
his life may be given. 

Tyell, sun of Nicholas and Mypeke 
Howleglas, was born in the village of 
Ruelnige in the land of Sassen *, about 
the commencement of the 15th Cen- 
tury ; he was baptized a member of 
the Christian Religion, and, as his 
biographer particularly remarks, un- 
derwent a triple immersion; for, af- 
ter the ceremony had been performed 
by the minister, he was carried from 
the church by a drunken midwife, 
who dropped him in a muddy ditch, 
from the stains of which he was puri- 
fied by ablution. “ And thus was 
Howleglas thre tymes in one dai 
christened, once at y* churche, once 
in the mudde, and once in y* warm 
water.” As he grew in years he 
increased in knavery and cunning, 
highly reprehensible in the commis- 
sion, and wearisome in the relation. 
His pranks were diversified, and only 
proportioned to the characters he as- 
sumed. He set out in life as parish 
clerk of Bruddeneste; but became a 
quack, and plagued the faculty at 
Meyborough ; after which he succes- 
sively appeared as a pardoner, a tay- 
lor, sod to a merchant, servant to 
a blacksmith, and eventually to a 
shoemaker. At one time he endea- 
voured to obtain a name as a maker 
of spectacles, a trade which gained 
him neither credit nor profit. Going 
to a convent at Merieo-hall, be so 
loosened the stairs by which the 
monks came down to prayers, that 
they were all precipitated into the 
yard below. This is not to be won- 
dered at; for all persons of his stamp 
were obnoxious to the monks, and 
rarely omitted an opportunity of 
plaguing them. At length he became 
so potorious a character, that the 
Grand Duke of Lunenburgh banished 
him from his dominions. 

The best chapter in the collection 
of Jests under his name contains a 
specimen of his poetical imagination, 
which, if authentic, was not beneath 
notice ia that barren age. “ How 





* Query, fo? 
Gsyr. Mac, August, 1821, 


* Saxony. 
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Howleglas came to a scoler to make 
Verses with hym, to that use of rea- 
son; and howe that Howleglas began, 
as after shall folowe.” The Jester 
asserts, while the Scholar argues, in a 
Conversation respecting Mars, Venus, 
and Bacchus, from which we have ex- 
tracted the second, in order to exhibit 
his ideas on such a subject : 
Howleglas. 
«“ Venus, a god of Love, most decorate 
The floure of women, a lady most pure 
Lovers to concorde, she doth aye aggre- 
ate 
With-parfyte love, as marble to dare 
The knot of love, she knittes on them sure 
With frendly amite, and never to discorde 
By dedes, thought, cogitacion, nor worde.’» 
Scholar, 
* Not to discorde, yet dyd I never see, 
Knowe, uor here tell, of lovers suche and 
wayne, {of me, 
But some faute there was *; learne this 
Ither in thought, or yet in wordes playne, 
Your reasons be nought, your tong goeth 
in vayne 
By naturall person : such love is not found 
fa Fraunce, Flaunders, vor yet in Englysh 
ground ¢.” 

At length, after wasting his life in 
this rambling way, Howleglas fell 
sick in 1450, at Mollem ; on his death- 
bed, being desired to confess bis sins, 
he answered, “I will not co’fesse me 
secretli for al that I have done, [ 
have done it ope’ly to many men in 
dyvers landes, and that is wel knowe’. 
For they that I have done good to, 
they wil saye good of me; and ~~ 
that I have done harme to, they will 
say harme of me.” He then made 
his will, dividing his personal estate 
im three parts, of which he bequeath- 
ed one to his relatives, another to the 
Lords, and the third to the priest of 
Mollom ; and desired to have Chris- 
tian burial, the Placebo and Dirige 
being sung over his grave. This re- 
quest was reasonable, and nothing 
impeded it but bis incorrigible pro- 

ity to lying and cheating; for, 
in consequence of a hoax put upon 
gome Nuns, he was interred under a 
gibbet, the coffin being placed in the 
ground upright, as befitting so singu- 
lar a character; “ and in this manner 





* Johnson says, “a fallible being will 
fail somewhere.” 

+ The Scholar is evidently a bachelor, 
and his opinions are those of a woman- 
hater: his compliment to England is wor- 
thy of notite. 
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they left Howleglas stand{ing] bolt 
upright in his grave, and they covered 
bim with earth, and then they layde a 
stone. And on the stone was graven 
an owle holding a glasse with her 
clawes*, and thereon was graven this 
scripture : 
* Presume no man a waye this stone to 
take, [late, 
For ander this stone was Howleglas buried 
In the yeare of our Lorde God M.CCCC. 
and fyftie.’” 


Howleglas appears to have been a 
favourite with the publick in scenic 
aod rural exhibitions. In the novel 
of the Abbot one of his representa- 
tives is introduced in so masterly a 
manner, that our readers will excuse 
o insertion of a passage familiar to 
all; 


“‘He wore a mitre of leather, with a 
front like a grenadier’s cap, adorned with 
mock embroidery, and trinkets of tin. 
This surmounted a visage, the nose of 
which was the most prominent feature, 
being of unusual size, and at least as 
richly gemmed as his head-gear. His 
robe was of buckram, and his cope of can- 
vas, curiously painted, and cut into open 
work. On one shoulder was fixed the 
painted figure of an owl; and he bore in 
his right hand his pastoral staff, and in 
the left, a small mirror having a handle to 
it; thus resembling a celebrated Jester, 
whose adventures, translated into English, 
were whilom extremely popular, and which 
may still be procured in black letter, for 
about one pound per leaf.” Vol. I. pp. 
299, 300+. 

This fictitious game is placed about 
the year 1567 ; but a genuine personi- 
fication of Howleglas remains in Ben 
Jonson’s drama of “ The Fortunate 
Isles and their Union, celebrated in a 
Masque designed for the Court, on 
the Twelfth Night, 1626,” in which 
the ghosts of Skelton and Henry Sco- 
gan are introduced. Jophiel thus ad- 
dresses Merefoolt, who wishes to see 
some spirits: 


“I mean a person he would have restor’d 
To memory of these times, for a play-fel- 
low, 





* The play on these words at first ap- 
pears to be rendered in English, which 
would destroy the authenticity of the 
story ; but it will do as well in German,— 
eule signifying an owl, and gias glass. 

+ In another passage he is called “ the 
venerable Father Howleglas.” 


¢ By contraction from Merry-fool, a 


Whether 


fair stroke of satire, 














Whether you would present him with ao 
Hermes, 
Or with an Howleglas ?” 


Upon which Skelton says: 
“ An Howleglass 
To come to pass 
Ona his father’s ass ; 
There never was, 
By day or night, 
A fiver sight; 
Witb feathers upright 
In his horned cap, 
And crooked shape, 
Much like an ape, 
With owl on fist, 
And glass at his wrist.” 


After which a procession enters, 
consisting of “* Howleglas, the four 
Koaves [of cards], two Ruffians 
(Fitz-Ale and Vapor), Elinor Rom- 
ming, Mary Ambree, Long Meg of 
Westminster, Tom Thumb, and Doc- 
tor Rat. They dance and withdraw.” 

After the downfall of the Stage, in 
1640, we meet with no more repre- 
sentations of Howleglas, nor can it be 
regretted, for he had already enjoyed 
a greater celebrity than he deserved. 


(To be continued.) I. T.M. 
ieee eee 
Mr. Unzays, Aug. 1. 


AS your Correspondent “ Horti- 
cultor,” p. 591, of the last Sup- 
plement, seems so desirous of seeing 
an English translation of the Abbé 
De Lille’s Poem of “ Les Jardins,” 
I am happy to inform him that I have 
a Translation, in the title-page of 
which I find written, “ by Mrs. Mon- 
tolieu,” printed by T. Bensley, 1798, 
elegantly printed in 4to, with beauti- 
Jul vignettes (T. Vieira, Portoensis, 
inv. aod T. Bartolozzi, R. A. sculpt.) 
of elegant ladies, and pretty little na- 
ked boys, which, if he can procure, 
will, I dare say, gratify his desires and 
wishes. It contains 4 Cantos, and 
120 pages. 

I cannot give your Correspondent 
“ B.” (p. 2, of the Magazine for July) 
apy particular information respecting 
Dr. Deacon of Manchester; but I have 
no doubt that there are some persous 
still living in that place who can sup- 
ply my deficiency. The family were 
respectable persons there, but zealous 
Jacobites; one of them, Thomas Dea- 
con, was drawn to, and banged on, 
Kennington Common, July 30, 1746, 
and I believe his head was afterwards 
set up on the Exchange at Manches- 
ter, I remember some threescore 
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years ago, a gentleman in Londen, 
who was a merchant, and considered 
as a man of the strictest integrity, of 
whom.! had heard it said that he 
never passed by the head without 
pulling off his hat to it. There was 
also in London another person of the 
same family, whose name was Hum- 
phrey Hierophilus Deacon. But see 
Gent. Mag. for 1146, particularly p. 
399, 

‘“* Lathburiensis” (same page) ma 
find much information x hig the fs. 
mily of Lucy, by consulting vols. I. 
and II, of Banks's Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Baronage, and Wotton’s Rogie 
Baronetage, vol. I. p, 287, art. Luc 
of Broxbourn, Herts, which title end- 
ed, I believe, with Sir Berkeley Lucy, 
who died Nov. 19, 1759, aged 87. 

P. 15, line 20 from the bottem :— 
for Glaive read Glove. Glaive is a 
sword or cutlass. 

P. 22, b. for Rhine read Rhone, 
three times. J. B. 

rr 

Mr. Unsan, Harwich, July 21. 

N a late Debate in the House of 

Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated, that in the new 
Churches building the Clergy will be 
poorly provided for, as they would 
only have the pew rents for their sup- 
port. There is one now building, in 
which if such support could be ob- 
tained, it would be truly desirable,—I 
mean the cathedral-like structure now 
in progress at Harwich, of which 
(when finished) I hope to send a 
Drawing, for your widely-circulated 
Publication. 

I read in the Ipswich Journal, a 
short time ago, that the perpetual 
Curate of Harwich was preferred; 
but this I think a mistake; for Mo- 
rant says, “ Harwich is a Chapel of 
Ease to the mother Church at Dover- 
court;” the Vicar of which, | am 
told, either officiates or nominates a 
Curate, who is paid by a subscription 
among the inhabitants. Harwich is 
said to be a free chapel or donative, 
not subject to the Archdeacon’s vi- 
sitation. In Dale’s History it is stated 
that the tithes of the lands purchased 
by Government in Dovercourt and 
Harwich, are withheld by the lessees 
of the Crown, to the great prejudice 
of the living. If it is a donative, 
must not the proprietors of certain 
lands have been chargeable with the 
maintenance of the priest and rane 

0 
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of the chapel or chancel ? for it ap- 
pears singular that it should have 
been annexed to Dovercourt without 
any endowment; for no tithes are 
paid in Harwich. Surplice fees, and 
a subscription of about 80/. a year, is 
the amount paid by the parishioners ; 
and the latter is entirely optional. As 
the population is near 4000 persons, 
if the Viear of Dovercourt paid his 
Curate in Harwich agreeably to Lord 
Harrowby’s Bill, the income of Do- 
vercourt would be absorbed by the 
Harwich Curate. 

If Harwich were separated from 
Dovercourt, an augmentation from 
Queen Anne's bounty, and also from 
the Grant in aid of small Livings, 
with Surplice Fees,—a subsistence 
might be afforded to the incumbent, 
and the new Church would be subject 
to the Archdeacon’s visitation, a most 
desirable circumstance, for most do- 
vatives require inspection, improve- 
meant, and discipline. 

Probably some of your Readers 
may be able to point out the endow- 
ments of Harwich Chapel, or to show 
that it has not at any time been ade- 
quately endowed. 

Yours, &c. Aw Ovp Captain. 
I 

Mr. Urnsan, July 11. 

S you were pleased to insert in 
Part i. p. 417, a Letter address- 
ed to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart. as President of the Cambrian 
Metropolitan Institution, containing 
Strictures on the objects of the Insti- 
tution, I will thank you to insert the 
following, likewise, in answer. 
Yours, &c. CaraDoc. 


To Sin Wargin Witiiams Wynn, 


Sin, Bart. 


Tuoven | do not believe that 
your liberal and enlightened mind is 
capable of being biassed to the preju- 
dice of the encouragement which you 
are pleased to bestow on the cultiva- 
tion of our National Language and 
Literature, by the Strictures of 
“D. W.” on that subject, in a Letter 
lately addressed to you as President 
of the Metropolitan Cambrian Insti- 
tution, yet as they may possibly have 
some effect on persons less intelligent 
and informed, and give them erro- 
neous ideas of the proceedings and 
objects of that patriotic Society, and 
also cause the Anglo-Welsh to boast, 
if his objections be not answered, that 





they are therefore unanswerable, ! 
have thought proper to expose the 
futile grounds on which he rests his 
animad versions, 

He strangely begins by calling the 
cultivation of the Welsh Language 
and Literature “ laudable objects ;” 
and shortly after considers them as 
“likely to be productive of more 
evil than good!” But passing by 
such minutia, which may be consi- 
dered as only slips of the pen rather 
than intentional, and new figures of 
rhetoric, I proceed to state that he 
has ignorantly, | presume, rather than 
wilfully misrepresented facts, which 
are stubborn things, not easily bent 
to suit the purpose of any visionary 
theorist. To this end be pleased to 
give me leave to examine his several 
positions as they occur in his Letter. 

1. “ You are well aware, Sir,” says 
he, “that for centuries past, the 
Welsh Language has been falling gra- 
dually into disuse, and the English 
making rapid advances in the Princi- 
pality.”. Now the very reverse of 
this unqualified assertion as to the 
gradual decline of the Welsh, and the 
rapid progress of the English in the 
Priocipality, is the fact; as will ap- 
pear from the following statements. 

1. In the 8th Century, Offa’s Dyke 
may be presumed to have been the 
line of demarcation between the two 
languages, as well as between the two 
nations. It is still now in the 19th 
Century to be considered nearly in 
the same light. Though in some 
parts the English is the vernacular 
tongue to the West of this Dyke; 
yet as a counterbalance, Welsh is 
spoken in other parts considerably tu 
the East of it. 

2. Monmouthshire io civil polity 
is an English county; many of the 
master iron manufacturers are Eng- 
lish, or Scotch; yet the general mass 
of artificers and labourers are Welsh. 
The prevailing taste of the natives 
for the Welsh Language is confirmed 
by the statement of the Editor of a 
Welsh Monthly Publication, who says 
that a greater number of his Maga- 
zine is received, and consequently 
read in Monmouthshire, than in any 
county in Wales, excepting Glamor- 
gan. So far is the English Language 
from gaining ground rapidly in Wales, 
that the influx of the Derbyshire 
miners into Flintshire, and of iron 
manufacturers from the counties uf 
Salop 
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Salop and Stafford into those of 
Monmouth, Brecon, and Glamorgan, 
makes but faint impressions, if any, 
on the vernacalar language of thuse 

ris; insomuch that in numerous 
instances the children of the English 
emigrants speak the Welsh full as 
fluently, if not more so, than their 

ternal tongue: Instances of Eng- 
ish families coming to reside in 
Wales, or Welsh families being capa- 
ble of conversing freely in English, is 
no proof that “ the Welsh language 
is falling gradually into disuse,” ac- 
cording to the statement of “ D. W.” 

3. A Colony of Flemings, it is re- 
corded, settled in the Southern parts 
of Pembrokeshire, in the reign of 
Henry Il. in the 12th Century. For 
a long time, mutual jealousies and a 
rooted hatred of each other, kept 
the descendants of this colony en- 
tirely separate from the neighbour- 
ing Welsh; but now and for several 
years past, the Welsh Language gains 
ground, and the use of the Flemish 
jargon retreats towards the ocean, 
from whence it first landed. 

4. From the invention of Printing 
downwards, so adverse were the cir- 
cumstances attending the diffusion of 
Welsh Literature, that there was not 
a Printing Press in the Principality 
until the year 1734, or thereabouts, 
when a temporary one was set up by 
Mr. Lewis Morris of Bod-Edeyrn in 
Anglesey. This identical Press is still 
in being at Trevriw near Llanrwst. 
For many years after this first essay, 
one Welsh Press at Wrexham sup- 
plied the Northern, and another at 
Brecon the Southern department of 
the Principality. But now such is 
the encouragement given to printing 
in Welsh, that some of the more po- 
pulous towns have three or four 
printers, and several of the smaller 
have the advantage of a Press each ; 
from which issue periodical Monthly 
Publications, Tracts in Divinity, on 
Rural Economy, Medicine, Astro- 
nomy, Arithmetic, &c. Among the 
larger works published in Welsh, are 
Quarte Bibles with Expositions, Fla- 
vius Josephus on the Wars of the 
Jews, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, &c. 
The progressive increase of a know- 
ledge of the Welsh Language is fur- 
ther évinced by the Reports of the 
Society fur Promoting Christian 
Koowled e, and of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which show 
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how many thousands of Welsh Bibles 
and Testaments are distributed an- 
nually in Wales. So much for 
“D. W.’s” first position, that “ the 
Welsh Language is gradually falling 
into disuse, and the English making 
rapid advances in the Principality.” 
li. “D. W.” after giving his opi- 
nion, that “‘ no language is too insig- 
pificant to merit neglect ;” of course 
not even the languages of the Savages 
of the Arctic Snows;—proceeds to 
insinuate that “the plan adopted to 
promote the cultivation of the Welsh 
Language is likely to be productive 
of more evil than good; as it hasa 
strong tendency to check the pro- 
gress which the Eoglish has been 
making in Wales.” This he thinks 
canoot fail to be the result of the zeal 
evinced for the Welsh Language, 
** unless some measure is had recourse 
to, in order to counteract it.” There 
appears to me but two methods of 
counteraction in this case; one to 
have a speedy, the other a gradual 
but steady progressive effect. The 
first method would be certainly effect- 
ed by the extermination of at least 
300,000 of his brethren, who are 
warily attached to their native lan- 
guage, and averse to the adoption of 
another exclusively, which they do 
not so well understand, nor so highly 
value. As 1 suppose “* D. W.” would 
shudder at thisexterminating method; 
then recourse must be had to the se- 
cond, viz. encouragement to the gra- 
dual progress of the English Language 
in Wales, so as slowly but safely lead 
to the extinction of the obnoxious 
Welsh. Does“ D. W.” consider this 
a modern suggestion—an idea of his 
own? If he do, Jet him consult the 
History of his Country, and he will 
find that from the conquest of Wales 
by Edward I. down to the reign of 
Heary IV. and from that period nearly 
to the present time, the English Go- 
vernment has endeavoured to obtain 
this object,—the extinction of the 
Welsh Language. And what has 
been the result? After trying State 
experiments, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, for the tedious term of six cen- 
turies, the Welsh Language is found 
not only tohave maintained its ground, 
but in some places to be even enlarg- 
ing its boundaries. We have the Nor- 
man and English names of Turber- 
ville, Bradford, Barnes, Middletod, 
Blackall, Button, &c. among otr 
Welsh 
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Welsh writers. Some of the methods 
adopted towards extinguishing the 
Welsh uage have had a direct 
contrary effect ; as will appear by the 
examination of “ D, W.’s” next po- 
sition. 

III. “ The use of two languages,” 
he says, ‘‘ instead of one, in a reli- 
gious point of view alone, is produc- 
tive of no iaconsiderable evil. As the 
languages now stand, the service of 
the Church is performed partly io 
Welsh, and partly ia English. But 
the lower orders, on the English Sun- 
day, desert the Church, and attend 
the Conventicle; and thus it must 
be allowed, Religion and Morality 
receive a deep and lasting wound.” 
The conclusion he intends to draw 
from this position, | will leave to 
others to determine. As to the 
Church Service in Wales being per- 
formed — in Welsh, and partly 
in English, the assertion is true only 
as far as it relates to the borders, and 
smaller towns, where it cannot be ex- 
pected to be otherwise. But “ D. W.” 
ought to be informed that there are 
hundreds of Churches in the interior 
and Western coast, in which the 
Welsh Language only is used. There 
are Clergymen who have never per- 
formed English Service : some of our 
towns have two Churches with Welsh 
Service in one, and English io the 
other: where there is but one 
Church, Service is performed in one 
language in the morning, and in the 
otber in the evening. It was the blind 
ar of some of our superiors in 

orcing English ministers on Welsh 
congrepetene, that has caused in no 
small degree the great secession from 
the Established Form of Worship, of 
which “ D. W.” so loudly complains. 

Thus the engine intended tu demo- 
lish the Welsh Language, acted con- 
trary to expectation, and by taking 
a different course has contributed to 
the growth of a most efficient power 
for its preservation. Over this power, 
in this land of Freedom, the authority 
of King, Lords, and Commons uuited, 
cav have no direct controul. This 
power is the Dissenting interest, with 
its active body of Ministers, many of 
whom possess strong powers of clo- 

uence in their native tongue, with 
but little proficiency in the English. 
They are io possession of a Citadel 
they will not readily relinquish, and 
‘with them, were there no otber de- 
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pendence, whether for evil or good, 
rests the palladium of the Welsh Lan- 
guage. 

Another str 
servation of the 
neral establishment of 


means for the pre- 

uage is the ge 
elsh Sunday 
Schools. There are five counties 
which may be considered as decidedly 
Welsh, and six more, where three out 
of four of its inhabitants k the 
Language. In the whole, there may 
be from 700 to 1000 Schools, where 
instruction is given by Welsh teachers, 
though in several instances the Eng- 
lish Language is also admitted. 

IV. “ D. W.” dilates in his Letter 
on the incalculable evils resulting 
from Justice being administered by 
English Judges, with English Coun- 
sel and Attorneys, and Welsh Juries, 
and parties with incompetent inter- 
preters. This is certainly stating the 
case in the strongest point of view: 
it is, however, possible, and | lament 
it as a great existing evil ; but out of 
two evils, without an alternative, let 
us have the prudence to choose the 
least. Were “ D. W.” and | to live 
to the age of old Parr, we can en- 
tertain but a very faint hope of see- 
ing Welsh Bishops at the head of our 
Church, and Welsh Judges and Coun- 
sel in our Courts of Law. We have, 
however, the consolation of having 
at present more than one Bishop, 
purely Welsh in heart, though Eng- 
ish in tongue, and we have cause of 
regret that Providence did not place 
a mitre on the head of a Buacess or 
a Luxmore a century earlier. Our 
other Bishops are more friendly than 
hostile to us and our language; our 
English Judges are worthy of our 
confidence ; our English Counsel are 
gentlemen ; and our Welsh Juries at- 
tend to the voice of Conscience. A 
select competent interpreter should 
be appointed in each Welsh County, 
such as would not interpret ro = 
(heath) to be rhyg (rye), as has been 
the case. . 

I have now, Sir, gone over the chief 
objections of “* D.W.” against the en- 
couragement intended to be given by 
the Metropolitan Cambrian Institu- 
tion to the cultivation of the Welsh 
Language, and cannot, upon due re- 
flection, but frocgemee his theory of 

lanting the English Lao e on 
the cain of the Welsh to os a only 


futile, but totally impracticable. 
Like ali inhabitants of mountainous 
countries, 
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countries, the Welsh are strongly at- 
tached to the land, the customs, and 
laog of their forefathers. It must 
naturally be expected that any endea- 
vours to undermine their local attach- 
ment and love to their countrys, will 
be warmly opposed, and effectually 
frustrated. What six centuries have 
in vain attempted to effect, six cen- 
turies more of the same kind of po- 
licy will as vainly endeavour to ac- 
complish. Let us, then, not dream 
about brutalizing a whole nation of 
harmless, brave, and loyal people, 
for the sake of the visionary hope of 
benefiting their descendants at some 
centuries or a thousand years hence. 

I beg leave, Sir, to conclude with 
the sentiments of a learned and intel- 
ligent Saxon (the Rev. R. Heber), 
expressed in his Speech at the late 
Congress of Bards at Wrexham, as a 
contrast to those of a brother Cam- 
brian. 

* if, then, we discourage, or degrade, 
or neglect the language of any nation so- 
ever, we neglect, or degrade, or discou- 
rage, we cripple and fetter, and so far as 
iv us lies, we extinguish the native genius 
of that people. And feeling this so for- 
cibly as 1 do, I cannot look back without 
sorrow and shame to, I will not say the 
cold neglect, but the systematic and per- 
severing hostility, of which, on the part of 
your English Rulers *, the Welsh Language 
was for many years the object. It is need- 
less, and it would be painful to go back to 
the causes of that hostility, or to the man- 
ner ia which it was carried on, but it is to 
the great credit of your ancestors and your- 
selves that its effects were not successful.” 

With sentiments of great esteem 
and respect, I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
Carapoc. 

* How different the sentiments of our 
most gracious Sovereign are from some of 
his predecessors, the following Letter will 
testify : 

* My Dear Sir, 

** I have had the honour to submit your 
request to the King, and am commanded 
by his Majesty to express not only bis 
Royal protection to the revival of any so- 
ciety for the cultivation of the Welsh Lan- 
guage and Literature, but to add, that 
whatever project may be calculated to 
give benefit to the Principality, cannot 
fail to receive his Majesty’s best support. 

* (Signed) B. Bioomrietp. 





“To Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Cambrian 
Jastitution.” 
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Mr. Urnan, Aug. 20. 

T°? ERE has been recently publish- 
ed a didactic Poem, under the 

title of “ Echoism,” to which I beg 
leave to call the attention of your 
poetical Readers. The author, in 
this Work, has endeavoured to incul- 
cate the necessity of every person's 
thinking for himself, and thus banish- 
ing the servile habit of taking upoa 
trust, and receiving with implicit 
faith, the opinions, the maxims, and 
the dogmas of others. 

On this point the author thus ex- 
presses himself: 


‘** A thousand bards may write a thousand 
times (rhymes ; 
The same trite notions, though in different 
Yet what the use, if, in such trammels 
bound, [found ? 
They don’t avail themselves of Trath when 
By drawing only from one source, one 
school, [rale. 
They Wisdom spurn, unless it come by 
But men who reverence the Goddess most, 
Make Reason’s track their pride, their 
only boast ; 
And all who follow Reason as they ought, 
Embrace the truth, regardless how ’twas 
caught. 
Truth independent is of place, or time; 
Sterling its worth, in every age and clime, 
Such is our object; though not new the 


aim, [claim.” 
The mode, at least, some novelty may 
(P. 25.) 


The author sometimes clothes his 
sentiments in satirical verses of great 
ease, delicacy, and force: 


What are vain Fashion’s playthings ? 
Folly’s toys ; [for boys! 

Dolls for grown girls, and paper-kites 

Shall Labour’s cheek with sickly hue be 

dyed, 

To deck a cap, or foster harlot pride ? 

Shall squalid tribes be coop’d from air, in 
dirt, 

To make a useless ruffle for a shirt? 

Alas! that Luxury (which Freedom rears) 

Nurse of the Arts—shouid sully them with 
tears ! 


Thus talents — manufactures—mis-em- 

ploy’d, 

Leave in the scale of wsefulness a void ; 

Yet busy fools, most busy about nought, 

Would useful members of the State be 
thought ; 

And scorn the man who, otherwise inclin'd, 

Shuns useless labour, —but with active 
mind 

Pursues a course which benefits mankind.” 

(P. 181.) 


The following lines give a happy 
illustration of the force of muscular 
strength, 
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strength, acquired by the united exer- 
tions of the many, as opposed to the 
owers of the mind, which can only 
be applied singly : 
‘* *Twere well if thoughts were like mechanic 
powers, [ours. 
And double mind made double knowledge 
Two men at /evers placed of equal length, 
Their equal efforts join’d, have double 
strength ; 
Add two to these, we gain the strength of 
four, 
So in proportion with a thousand more ; 
As here combin’d, their pressure gives of 
course, {united foree. 
At one fix’d point, one time, their whole 
’Tis thus their sinewy strength the sailors 
show, [ho!? 
Who gain an extra power with  Yoe, heave 
But ’tis not so with mINDs,—these stand 
alone; . [of one, 
And two, tho’ join’d, have but the strength 
No ‘ Yoe heave’ herecan help the otheron! 
Your intellect, well say, hastrac’d a star; 
Mine, we'll suppose, can reach almost as far. 
We join, and rais’d by you, that star I see; 
But not a jot are you advanc’d by me, 
However jointly we may undertake, 
One—only one—the next remove can make; 
Say I do that—another star I trace, 
(Tkough one’s advance may quicken 
Vother’s pace) ; 
We don’t together think, nor reach the place. 
Tho’ step by step we all our knowledge 
gain, 
One mind, alone, must every step attain ! 
Each thought that’s new is singly first de- 
fin’d, 
Then made the property of all mankind,” 
(P. 158. 
The above extracts may serve as a 
specimen of the composition, but I 
refer your Readers to the Work itself, 
as highly deserving their most atten- 
tive perusal. It has already been no- 
ticed by a gentleman of literary emi- 
nence, who has spoken of it in the 
following terms: “ This will not be 
an ephemeral work, but will be likely 
to endure in public estimation, as long 
as Reason, Truth, and Common Sense 
shall be intelligently preferred to the 
* Echoisms’ of Ignorance, Prejudice, 


and Nonsense.” Cairo. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Luton, Aug. 4. 


HE following circumstance (one 

of the most remarkable in its 
county) is not unworthy of your 
pages, which give grace to antiquity 
and dignity to trifles, 


“ Echoism, a Poem.”—Sir Charles Veutris. 





fAug. 


At Camelton or Campton, in Bed- 
fordshire, lived a Sir Francis Ventris, 
who died March 13, 1626, leaving two 
sons, Francis and Charles. Francis, 
the elder, was disinherited from some 
unknown cause, by his father, and 
died without any posterity,—and, it 
is said, of a broken heart. 

Charles resided at Shefford in his 
native county: in 1640, being a Cap- 
tain in the Royal army, he attended 
the King at York, at the head of 57 
soldiers, and was created a Koight 
Banneret for his bravery and services. 
His estate was sequestered, and a de- 
testable attempt to assassinate him 
made by his enemies, which providen- 
tially failed: it is thus recorded in an 
inscription preserved on a pannel at 
Campton, which received the bullet 
destined for Sir Charles, and has never 
been repaired : 

“Ia the year 1645, Sir Charles Ventris, 
Knight Banneret, created by King Charles 
for his valour in the civil wars, was (in 
the night time), by Oliver’s party, shot at 
as he was walking in this room, but hap- 
pily missed him.” 

With the date of the inscription I 
am uot acquainted, but that it is not 
contemporary is evident from the ex- 
pression “ Oliver's party ;” Cromwell 
had not arrived at that distinction at 
the period alluded to. 

When Sir Charles died is not said, 
He married Mary, daughter of Lewis 
Pemberton, by whom he had a son, 
living at Campton in 1669. Of his 
posterity I know nothing, and wish 
for some account of them, presuming 
that Sir Peyton Ventris, author of 
** Reports,” was of the same family. 

The mansion house, interesting as 
the antient residence of the family, 
and rendered memorable by this 
event, is now occupied as a school, 
presenting a melancholy memorial of 
the cedant arma toga. The circum. 
stance I have related may, at some 
distant period, identify its scite, and 
add an interest to its remains. 

Yours, &c. A Cavacizr. 
a 


R. C. H. is “ glad to hear we are likely 
to have a correct account of the Fasti 
Triumphales in Westminster Abbey from 
such good authority as that of Sir George 
Nayler.” 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





11, Collections for a Topographical and 
Historical Account of Boston, and the 
Hundred of Skitbeck, in the County of 
Liocoln.. By Pishey Thompson. 4io. 
and 8vo. pp. 466. J. Noble, Boston ; 
Nichgls and Son, London. 


IT is gratifying to the lovers of 
Topographical Collections, to see the 
capital towns of so iwnportant and en- 
a a county as Lincolnshire, 
illustrated in gradual succession ; and 
that Boston in particular bas foucd an 
able delineator. 

This Volume, which is creditable to 
the Boston press, is embellished with 
four good copper-plates of Boston 
Church, Iron Bridge, and Assembly- 
rooms, after drawings by J. Buckler ; 
F.S.A. Views of the Guildhall, Seals, 
Coins, &c. Also with a great variety of 
very neat Engravings on Wood, chiefly 
from drawiogs by Mr. John Caister. 

The Work is dedicated to the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, as Recorder of Bos- 
ton; and has been supported by a 
highly-respectable List of Subscribers. 

in a modest Preface we are told, 
that the author has been many years 
forming the collection of materials 
from which this work is compiled ; 
aod that he has derived great assist- 
ance from the collections of the late 
W. Chapman, esq. and the late W. 
Brand, esq. The author expresses 
his obligations to the present Town 
Clerk of Boston; but we are astonish- 
ed, in this enlightened age, to 
learo, that the Corporation of Boston 
prevented the author from giving 
copies of their charters. So little 
did he expect such a want of libe- 
rality, that in an early part of the 
work we find references to these very 
charters; which, however, as the 
author was precluded from giving 
them correct, he declined printing 
from the incorrect copies that are in 
circulation. 

The account of the Agriculture of 
the district has been benefited by the 
communications of Mr. Thomas Mor- 
ton, of Sibsey; and the Geological 
department owes much to Mr. Ed- 
ward Bogg, of Donington near Horn- 
castle. 

Gant. Mac, August, 1821. 





An excellent Index, chronologically 
arranged, opens very pleasantly to 
the Reader the contents of this enter- 
taining volume. 

The original name of Boston was 
Icanhoe, or, as Dugdale says, it was 
commonly called Wenno. It de- 
rived that name from being, Iceno- 
rum munimentum, the last northern 
barrier of the ZJceni. In the year 61, 
the Iceni were vanquished by the Ro- 
mans, when Lincolnshire was included 
in the province of Flavia Cesuriensis. 
It is supposed by our intelligent cor- 
respondent, the Rev. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, to be the Causenne of Anto- 
ninus. In 654 a monastery was built 
here, dedicated to St. Botolph; which 
was destroyed by the Danes in 870. 
After the Conquest, Boston rose into 
importance, when the Norman barons 
fixed their residence in its neighbour- 
hood; and it was of consequence 
prior to the reign of King John; 
when as the secend place in the king- 
dom, in a commercial poiut of view, 
it paid a sum next in amount to Lon- 
don, towards a tax raised in 1205. 
In 1285, the town was surrounded by 
a wall; but was destroyed by fire in 
1287 or 1288, by one Chamberlain, at 
the fair time. It was, however, soon 
rebuilt. In the reign of Henry III. 
the annual fair was much resorted to; 
and the Hanseatic and Flemish mer- 
chants carried on a great traffick here. 

There were several Guilds at Bos- 
ton, as those of St. Botulpb, Corpus 
Christi, the Blessed Mary, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, St. George, and the 
Holy Trinity. The Guild of the 
Blessed Mary seems to have been the 
most flourishing. It had a Chapel in 
the Church, maintained 7 priests, 12 
ministers, and 13 beadmen; aod in 
1510 supported a Grammar-school. 
Its possessions were given to the Cor- 
poration in 1554, who now use its 
Guildhall for their corporate and 
judicial proceedings. Of each of these 
Guilds some account is given, with 
representations of several of their 
common seals. 

In 1305, a patent was granted to 
the town for the support of a bridge ' 

‘ an 








and in 1309, the first stone was laid of 
the present elegant Charch. At this 
period Boston was very flourishing. 
1t enjoyed a considerable fishing trade; 
and sent seventeen ships to the navy, 

repared by Edward III. to invade 
Franc. In 1369 it was made a staple 
town for leather, wool, &c. 

The different “pom establish- 
ments are duly noticed. A Dominican 
or Black Friary was founded in 1221 5 
a Carmelite Friary in 1301 ; an Augus- 
tine Friary by one of the Tylney 
family about 1307; and a Franciscan 
or Grey Friary by the Esterling mer- 
chants in 1332. Of a Priory said to 
be dedicated to St. Mary, nothing 
certain is known. 

In 1467, a flood overflowed the 
whole district; and in 1470 the Ester- 
lings forsook the place, in conse- 
quence of one of their merchants be- 
ing killed. 

The commercial importance of 
Boston was much reduced at the dis- 
solution of the Monasteries by Henry 
VIII. who raised it, however, to the 
rank of afree borough. The incor- 

oration was confirmed by Edward 
VL; and Queen Mary endowed a 
Grammar School. In her reign, and 
in that of her more enlightened Suc- 
cessor, several Companies of trades- 
men were established, such.as the 
Cordwainers, Curriers, Tailors, Glov- 
ers, Smiths, Farriers, Braziers, Cut- 
lers, Butchers, &c. In 1567, occurs 
the first notice of any thing connect- 
ed with the Stage, when “ a play was 
acted in the school-house.” About 
this time the port of Boston had 
nearly gone to ruin. In 1571, oc- 
curred a most violent tempest of wind 
and rain, which did much damage to 
the county of Lincoln. In 1643, the 
place, being of considerable import- 
ance, was strongly fortified for the 
King; from whose followers, how- 
ever, it was soon wrested; when it 
was styled by Fairfax the key of the 
associated counties, was crowded 
with Parliamentary soldiers, and made 
the head quarters of Cromwell’s 
army. 

The Town of Boston and its neigh- 
bourhood have suffered much at va- 
rious times, as might indeed be ex- 
pected, from great floods; some of 
these have been already noticed. Si- 
milar misfortunes occurred in 1750 
(in which year also was felt a smart 
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shock of an earthquake ; see our vol. 
XXIII. p. 263.); also in the years 
1763, 1764, 1779, 1793, 1801, and 
1807; but the calamitous effects of 
the great tide, Nov. 10, 1810, were of 
a more extensive nature than those of 
any previous visitation, The sea- 
banks then giving way, saved the 
town of Boston; but the whole ex- 
tent of country from Wainfleet to 
Spalding, was deluged. 

The ioclosure of Holland Fen in 
1767, occasioned considerable riots 
in 1768, 1769, and 1770; and the in- 
closure of the East, West, and Wild- 
more Fens in 1802, has added much 
to the commercial importance of Bos- 
ton, as well as to the salubrity, ce 
santness, and productiveness of the 
district. The elegant Iron Bridge 
was completed in 1806. 

The above are some of the leading 
annals of this antient commercial Bo- 
rough ; and satisfactory details om 
each of the events will be found in 
this volume. 

Thus much must suffice for the pre- 
sent; but we shall probably take an 
early opportunity to speak again of 
this entertaining volume. 


12. Storer’s History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Churches of Great Britain, illus- 
trated with a Series of highly-finished En- 
gravings. In Four Volumes, 8vo. Ri- 
vingtons. 


THE first volume of this very neat 
and uniformly-elegant representations 
of our Cathedral Churches, was duly 
noticed in our vol. LXXXV. i. p. 58; 
the second in vol. LXXXVI. i. p. 
432; vol. LXXXIX. i. P. 59; and we 
have now to announce the completion 
of it with the same commendation 
which its merits at first demanded, 
Seldom, indeed, have we seen so ex- 
tensive and laborious a work carried 
on with the same unabated ardour; 
the concluding portions being at least 
equal, if not superior, to the earlier 
ones; and we rejoice to find that the 
spirited Artist has already given to 
the publick two other excellent vo- 
lumes of Views in Edinburgh (see 
Part I. p. 504); and is pursuing his 
labours in similar Illustrations of the 
University of Oxford. 

From these pleasing Volumes we ex- 
tract the following List of the severa! 
Cathedral Churches, with the Dates 
of their Erection. 
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DATE, STYLE. — HEIGHT. 
feet. feet. 
St. Asaph.....ceseeeeeee L469. cecceees Gothic } 
Choir Ditto ...... Rebuilt 1780 ...} Gothic § ‘********2 79+seevsees68 
Bamgor.....ccceseeeeeeese 1496. .ceeeeee Gothic woes eenes Sh. .00000060 
Bath. ..........-.1530 West front . Gothic eee | Serer, | 
Dakstal vc dcccccescdccccced 31 I coccccee Gothic en er 
Saxon ooeee530 ext. ... 
Canterbury ...... 1184 & 1411... 4 Saxon B oveeenOG0 ete an } m1 © 130 
Saxon pil- 
Carlisle . ..sceccce 1193 8 1350... 4 lars, points > ....0...18Q.cccoeveeTl 
ed arches 
CEs ccrccoccccccccccsl 120.cccccoes PArt GAwOR  cvececcecD IBrecccecee 
Chichester. ......... eT ag > Say t sesseesesflOsceseeee90 Spire 300 
St. David’s, ......c0000-1180...ce0008 Part Saxon — ...00000+290..000000076 127 
Saxon, 
Darham. ......from 1093 to 1126 < pointed >....00..41]]....0000074 Tower 214 
windows 
| ee |, ne Saxon svoceseseDEVrcsccedertD 
Saxon 
Exeter ........-....1138 to 1369,... Gothic ae | =—O 140 
windows 
Saxon pil- Tower 
Gloucester, ...... 1220 to 1460 ... 2 lars,Gothie & **"*"*358 ext -- }es bait $178 
windows °°" S gee 3460 
em, cccesceceincces AGB ecasceces . SEEBB coves eeeeDD2ecccereeed  Towerl4s 
- Pointed 
We i ecekecesccacdes |}; See arches, in > ......... 270...00000070 
ruins Central tower 
‘ . 300. 
Lincoln. ........ - 1088 to 1324... Gothic _...... ese ectencce OO Western ditto 
281 
LitchGeld. . 605000000001 238. coves ee eeeGOthic...  sseeeeee+400..0.0002:66 Spire 258 
b d 
Norwich. .....:.:0..+. ee ee heh t a veesbllocccccnTl Steeple 313 
Oxford ........-part1004,part1119 = Saxom —sseeeee 00154. .00 0000054 144 
St. Pauls....1.... 1675 to 1710... Grecian { 20%. toW. t 107386 
Saxon 
Peterboro? . ss. -970 & 1170,..4 Saxon | eee senses 56 
Rochester . . +1130 Gamem = ccteusted $35....50000.68 156 
SalisbUry sessesssssseseel220ccrvvveee GOCE seeeseesBTSrervanrs99 4 Spine S88 
Walken dcccrecceess — ao Gothic occdseced S71 ..s000+-567 Tower 160 
" Part Saxon 
Winchester ...... 1079 & 1366 ... ; ee eS cnltcrenrsallf 78 
Worcester, ...... 1084 & 1218... Gothic ee See 200 
eS = =—Lche ae ee i 


13. German Books respecting the Queen. 

TWO Volumes have recently been 
imported from Germany, containing 
an account of the Queen’s Life and 
Trial. One is ornamented with por- 
traits of Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, 
and Alderman Wood; and the other, 
a portrait of the Queen, with her 
autograph underneath. 

The Author, who represents him- 
self as a native of Brunswick, residing 
in London since 1813, says, “ that his 
book contains a faithful account of 
the adventures, the persecutions, and 
unworthy treatment of a Princess, 


who, by the perseverance and the 
heroic conduct which she op to 
her enemies, has drawn on her the 
attention of all Europe.” 

The Author relates the suppressed 
history of “ The Book;” of which be 
says he has an original copy; from 
which all the accounts in his work 
are taken. 

As a specimen, we shall select a 
part which we think will be the most 
novel to our Readers, the account of 
the Queen's early life : 

** The Princess, when still very young, 
showed an extraordinary degree of viva- 

city. 
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oity.—Her education was confided, under 
the immediate superintendance of her 
royal mother, to very respectable ladies ; 
who bore, with unexampled patience, the 
numerous tricks of the young Princess; 
and took all possible pains to keep in 
check her tumaltuous and violent pas- 
sions. They frequently reminded her of 
her high birth, and endeavoured to repress 
the romantic ideas, which appeared to 
spring up in her young heart; and to 
lead the princess to the duties which her 
birth and her family connections imposed 
upon her. Whether the life of dissipa- 
tion which then prevailed at court, on ac- 
count of the frequent visits of foreign 
princes, and persons of distinction, were 
the cause, or—whether it were the lively 
and enterprising spirit which has always 
distinguished the members of the House of 
Brunswick ; the Princess, though she pos- 
sessed all the education and accomplish- 
ments of a lady of rank, submitted with 
the greatest reluctance to the regulations 
which were laid down for her; and her 
conduct frequently betrayed thoughtless- 
ness, She had a great propensity to noisy 
pleasures ; was passionately fond of danc- 
ing and the theatre; and was indefatigable 
in reading compositions which inflamed 
her youthful blood: she read particularly 
novels and romances, by which her mind 
was indeed formed, bat ber imagination 
acquired a certain romantic turn, which 
made the court life, and the etiquette 
which persons of such high rank have to 
observe, insupportable to her. The vi- 
vacity which the young Princess showed 
in all ber actions, and the violent charac- 
ter which seemed more and more to deve- 
lope itself, long since excited the ap- 
prehensions of her royal mother, who had 
been brought up under the strictest super- 
intendance at the English court, where not 
only the most exact etiquette then pre- 
vailed, but the most rigid morality was a 
sine gua non, and the whole royal family 
formed a truly religious, and, in all re- 
spects, happy family circle *. 

“« The Duke, whose foreign connexions 
as well as the internal affairs of his domi- 
nions, to which he devoted himself with 
truly paternal care, did not allow time 
strictly to observe the conduct of his chil- 
dren, had his attention however drawn by 
the behaviour of his daughter, whose live- 
liness had at first pleased him; but now, 
that the education of the young princess 
might be said to be nearly completed, as 
her knowledge extended, and setting aside 
her violence in manners, were so amiable 
as to charm every body, he thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt measures which should 
set bounds to this natural vivacity, and to 
the passionate fondness for noisy pleasures, 





* The author makes her mother, the 
eldest daughter of George III, ! 








The father in his fears, perhaps, went too 
far ; the Princess was placed under more 
Strict superintendance ; the governess and 
ladies in waiting received orders to double 
their attention ; she appeared more rarely 
at court, and was not permitted to visit 
public masquerades and assemblies at all, 
and very seldom the theatre, and then she 
was always accompanied by her mother 
or her governess. This great constraint 
to which she was now furced to submit, 
drew forth frequent complaints ; and she 
is said often to have declared, that she 
should be happy to be of lower rank, in 
order to be free from the hateful bondage 
of court etiquette. It is said, that a pro- 
posal of marriage was made at this time 
by a foreign court, which the Princess ab- 
solutely rejected, and thus drew on herself 
the Duke’s displeasure; at this time too, 
various reports respecting the Princess 
were busily circulated ; they are too well 
known to be repeated here; whether they 
were true or false we do not pretend to de- 
cide.” —Literary Gazette. 





14. A Dialogue in the Shades; between 
William Caxton, a. Bibliomaniac, and 
William Wynken, Clerk.—Rare Doings 
at Roxburghe Hall, a Ballad.—The 
Diary of Roger Payne, with a lithographic 
Sketch of the Monument to be erected to 
his Memory by the Bibliomaniacal Club. 
8vo. pp. 34. W. Clarke. 

FROM a former Edition of this 
Dialogue, an ample extract was given 
in our vol. LXXXIX. P- 631; and io 
p- 434, is an account of the “ Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum,” to which 
this jeu d’esprit was intended as a 
Prologue; but, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, few copies were so at- 
tached. 

Ov referring to Mr. Wynken’s ad- 
dress in the said work, it appears that 
the first edition was exhausted in a 
very summary way; and like many 
valuable productions that have uu- 
dergone the same ordeal, had become 
extremely scarce, and consequently in 
great request. 

The desire of extending the fame 
of his late worthy cousin (the Rev. 
William Wynken), induces Mr. W. to 
reprint a large edition of his Rhymes, 
and at a reasonable charge; a mode 
of publication, with certain amateurs, 
not according to the true standard. 

** Pulchrior est quanto rarior iste liber.” — 

Mart. 

The “ Rare Doings at Roxburghe 
Hall,” a pleasant parody of “* Chevy 
Chase,” describes the contest for the 
far-famed Boccacio, as “ the Tilting 
Scene 


























1821] 


Seene between Earl Spira and Lord 
Blandish.” 

The banter in the present edition is 
heightened by adding the “ Diary of 
Roger Payne,” a bookbinder of the 
first celebrity, who died in 1787; 
— concludes by the information 
that 


“ The Bibliomaniacal Club has it in 
contemplation to erect a Monument to the 
memory of Roger Payne, on the seite of 
the antient Taberna Lileraria (now the 
Mew’s Gate) where, in modern times, 
* honest Tom Payne’ fixed his standard. 
In the venerable and classic shed, still 
erect amid the levelling hand of ‘ modern 
improvement,’ bibliomaniacal and biblio- 
pegistic lectures are to be delivered by the 
associate elders, and where the future 
meetings of the Club will be holden.” 





15. A History of the Variolous Epidemic 
which occurred in Norwich in the year 
1819, and destroyed 530 Individuals, with 
an Estimate of the Protection afforded by 
Vaccination ; and a Review of the past and 
present Opinions upon Chicken-pux, and 
Modified Smail-pox. By John Cross, 
M.R.C.S. &c. Kc. London, 1820, 8vo. 

16. A Statement of Facts tending to estas 
blish an Estimate of the true value, and 
present State of Vaccination. By Sir 
Gilbert Blane, Bart. M. D. &c. 


MR. CROSS gives five cases of 
Small-pox after Vaccination, under 
the following cirmstances: 


“Case 1. Regular distinct Small-pox, 
being vaccinated three or four years be- 
fore by an eminent Surgeon, who believed 
the cow-pox to be satisfactory.” ‘* Two 
vaccinated children from the same family 
were inoculated from him without effect.” 
Case 2. Similar. “ Five others of the 
same family had been vaccinated, and 
were unaffected by the contagion.” Case 3, 
*¢ The mother states that several pimples 
came out upon the right arm at the time 
of [vaccination], one of which has left a 
slight scar. There is a large scar from 
vaccination without foveole.” ‘ Her bro- 
ther, vaccinated ten years, was inoculated 
from her without inconvenience.” Case 4. 
Patechia! Small-pox, fatal. In this case 
one vaccine vesicle only had been formed, 
from which ichor was taken to vaccinate 
others.” 


After the detail of these Cases, Mr. 
Cross sums up the whole of his expe- 
rience for and against Vaccination, in 
the following satisfactory sentences: 

“I am not ashamed of the feelings 
which prompt me to relate them [the 
failures}, nor apprehensive of the effects 
they may produce, being convinced that 
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they can have no weight against the prac- 
tice of Vaccination, when compared with 
10,000 vaccinated individuals living in the 
midst of a contaminated atmosphere, with 
530 deaths amongst little more than 3000 
who had neglected to be vaccinated, and 
with the occasional occurrence of regular 
Small-pox in those who formerly had the 
disease, either naturally or by Inoculation.” 


So nearly are the general interests 
of Vaccination connected with the 
best interests of all mankind, that we 
shall dwell with great stress upon 
the cases of failure—being particu- 
larly illustrative of the neglect of Dr. 
Jenner's important but disregarded 
cautions. In the two first cases we 
candidly confess, that there is seem- 
ingly no external evidence of irregu- 
larity; but, the protection afforded, 
at the same time, to other individuals 
of the same families, prompts us to 
doubt whether the cause of failure 
might not have been obviated, and to 
enquire why was testing by re-vacci- 
nation neglected? In the 3d and 4th 
Cases, eruptions are stated to have 
appeared, and to have scarred simul- 
taneously with vaccination, the origi- 
nal vaccine vesicle leaving a broad 
scar. These eruptions, according to 
all minute observation, have been as- 
certained not to be produced by the 
vaccine process, but to be coincident 
either in the constitution, or on the 
skin ; and if, when they appear, they 
are not subdued before, or during the 
vaccine process, a reciprocal influence 
generally takes place, which alters 
the secreting process of both, so that 
the vaccine vesicle so far deviates 
from correctness, as to give imperfect 
or no security to the constitution. 
Dr. Jenner, in the London Medical 
and Physical Journal of 1804, in Wil- 
lan’s Essay on Vaccination, the Appen- 
dix to Dr. Wilson Phillips’s Work on 
Fever, &c. summoned the public ear to 
the remarkable fact, that sore eye- 
lids, herpetic blotches on the skin, 
lips, and behind the ears, almost ali 
eruptions, and more especially those 
which ooze out a serous discharge, 
have the property of disordering the 
regular progress of the vaccine vesicle, 
and in most cases of counteracting its 
conservative powers. The dand-riff, 
scalled-head, ring-worm, and scabies, 
so common among the children of the 
vulgar, should always be previously 
removed from the parts affected, and 
then subdued by such irritants as the 
Citron 
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Citron ointment (Ung. Hyd. Nit.) 
lowered, or in tender skins by the 
ointments of Zinc. Dr. Jenner's re- 
marks have not only been confirmed 
by the results of the cases quoted, but 
by general experience; and to these 
tutelary rules we call the attention of 
our Readers, professional and ex-pro- 
fessional, with particular emphasis.— 
The large “* scars” in these two cases 
of failure, instead of denoting security, 
as ignorance imagines, is truly emble- 
mative of the rambling deviation of 
the vaccine pustule, under the in- 
fluence of eruptions. How can we 
be surprised at Small-pox after Vacci- 
nation, when it was the custom for 
years to confide in one vesicle, and to 
alter its course by robbing that to 
inoculate others. See Case 5, of Mr. 
Cross, “ Ecce signum!” Let more 
than one vesicle be made, and one left 
untouched !! 

We understand that Sir G. Blane’s 
paper is in the course of re-publica- 
tion, in a separate form, in conse- 
quence of its interest as a statement 
of important facts; and we need not 
say that the respectability, accuracy, 
and extensive observation of these 
two publications, will do more to ag- 
grandize the value, and promote the 
diffusion of Vaccination, than any 
works which have issued from the 
pressduring the being of thediscovery. 





17. Christina’s Revenge ; or, The Fate of 
Monaldeschi ; with other Poems. 'y 
J. M. Moffatt. 12mo, pp. 208. Jennings. 


THE appearance of a new volume 
of Poetry is now a matter of small 
moment; formerly no author could 
trespass on the confines of Parnassus 
in secret, but the case is now altered, 
for many not only steal into its terri- 
tory, but out of it, unnoticed. The 
progress of a poem is now compara- 
tively brief. The Journals announce 
—the work appears—the Reviewers 
pass judgment—and all is over. No 
appeal can be made from the deci- 
sion; the Courts sit but once a quar- 
ter, in London and Edinburgh, and 
never reverse their own decrees. We, 
however, have opened a Court of 
Conscience, where judgment is given 
in smaller matters. 

The party has had a fair hearing 
(for the * Court of Conscience’ does 
not admit evidence), and is charged 
by the First Count with passing off the 
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following deteriorate articles as goods 

of value: 

“ He was Christina’s almoner, 

And was much esteemed by her.” P, 40. 

** Moved by his prayers, the almoner 

Promised that he forthwith would try 

His utmost interest with her, 

Who ruled the prisoner’s destiny.” P, 41. 
Of the same quality is “ The 

Spectre-bark of New-haven,” which 

professes to excite horror, but is bet- 

ter calculated for laughter : 


“* Large sums were disbursed on the rig- 
ging and lading; [prove ; 
And great were the profits expected to 
For the best of Newhaven their fortunes 
in trading, [to remove.” 
Employ’d on this venture, their straits 

* * . = 


*€ My friend,” said Mania, “ Oh forgive 
me my flouting (that we saw 

At your dream, for I’m sure, that the ship 
Was the ghost of the vessel that Henry 
went out in ; (draw: 

And from its appearance this maxim I 
** When the dead, in our dreams, of their 
fate come to tell us, [like me, 

If they meet with an obstinate sceptic 
Of their slighted veracity grown somewhat 

jealous, [loads, as we see.” 

They’ll return, and by day, in ship- 

The Second Count is of a more se- 

tious nature, as it includes borrow- 
ing without acknowledgment. In 
“Theron, a Monody,” appears this 
passage : 
** He was here—he is gone—we have met.” 
Which is claimed by the executors of 
the late William Cowper, esq. and has 
been identified by his lines to “ Ca- 
THARINA.” * 

Count 3, places the accused in a 
still more unfavourable light—threat- 
ening a Translation of Virgil, and 
as us in fear of our—quiet. 

ome specimens have been brought 

in, to shew with what weapons the 

reading public are to be disturbed : 

“O Muse! the cause of these events 
display ; 

What Deity was then offended, say ? 

And why, incensed, the Queen of Heaven 
withstood 

The prosp’rous fortune of a man so good : 

Who thence appear’d on many a barb’rous 
soil, [toil. 

The sport of chance, and slave of arduous 

In minds celestial, can there ever dwell 

Anger inexorable, fierce, and fell ?” 





* “ She came, she is gone, we have met,” 


&e. 
The 
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The last line is not a translation 
from Virgil, but Horace. “ Impiger, 
iracundus,” &e. But to proceed: 

“ There was a city known to ancient fame— 


And why not to modern? but the 
author is right, as he commemorates 
the city— 
* By Tyrians peopled, Carthage was its 
name ; 
Across the ocean, on the shore it stood 
Opposed to that where Tyber pours his 
flood. (trade ; 
Rich were these settlers, war their deadly 
Juno, ’tis said, this Panic kingdom made 
Her fav’rite seat, more loved than Samos 
far ; [car. 
Here stood her arms, and here her goiden 
Here then she sought, should fav’riug fates 
allow, [bow : 
T’erect a realm to which the world should 
But she had heard the Dardan stock would 
yield 
A race renown’d for deeds in battle field.” 
P. 176. 
This, and the rest, is not Virgil, and 
may be termed decidedly the worst 
translation of that great poet. 
Having discharged our duty con- 
scientiously, we close the proceedings. 





18. Conscience ; or the Bridal Night. A 
Tragedy. By James Haynes, Eng. 
THERE isa great deal of Poetry, 

of a very high order, in this Play. 

It was brought forward at Drury- 

lane Theatre, through the instrumen- 

tality of Mr. Perry of the Mornin 

Chronicle, and acted under disad- 

vantages that would have occasioned 

the condemnation of any piece of mo- 
derate merit. 

We have no intention to recapitu- 
late the plot of Mr. Haynes’ Tragedy, 
which we like less than the Poetry; 
we shall, therefore, devote what little 
space we can afford to extracts. The 
beauty of the following passages will 
easily be recognised by all who have 
the least judgment in poetical matters. 

Deatu. 
*€ Yes; I was thinking 

That all must die; kings, princes must 

obey [day stoop 

The freezing call. Statesmen must one 

To pay their court to the despotic tomb : 

Lawyers must there refund the fee of life ; 

Heroes, unarmed, forgetting sieges, battles, 

Must, far from glory, and the sound of 


praise, 
Take their last station : inspired orators 
Must shun the multitude, whose mind they 


made, 
Aud cleave to silence and oblivion, 
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The player must desert his mimic scene, 
To die indeed : and poets, fond of hope, 
With their fine sense of life, must humble 
too ; (springs, 
And, at the summons, quit Castalia’s 
To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus. 
’Tis to the wretch alone that he denies 
The solace of his sleep.” 


Conscience. 
** Every passing hour 
Is crowded with a thousand whisperers ; 
The night has lost its silence, and the stars 
Shoot fire upon my soul, Darkness itself 
Has objects for mine eyes to gaze upon, 
And sends me terror when I pray for sleep 
In vain upon my knees. Nor ends it here ; 
My greatestdread of all—Detection—casts 
Her shadow on my walk, and startles me 
At every turn: sometime will Reason drag 
Her frightful chain of probable alarms 
Across my mind ; or, if fatigued, shedroops, 
Her pangs survive the while ; as you have 
seen 

The ocean tossing when the wind is down, 
And the huge storm is dying on the waters.” 

We do not often meet with poetry 
beautiful as this, in modern tragedies. 
> we do - recollect one from 
which so many fine passages can be 
selected. This sort of poetry affords 
food for contemplation. It does not 
pass iy! from our minds as soon as 
perused, but lingers on the heart, as 
the speech of the angel Raphael did 
es the ear of Adam, in the garden 
of Eden. It is like the music of days 
that are gone, ‘ living upon the soul.’ 
We hope soon to have the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Haynes again upon 
dramatic ground. He has talents of 
a very high order, and is bound to 
turn them to the advantage of himself 
and the public. 





19. Dispin’s Bistiocrapsicat Tour. 
(Continued from p. 53.) 


THE Third Volume of Mr. Dibdin’s 
entertaining Tour, commences with 
his account of Strasbourg. We have 
always entertained a great respect 
for this City—as much for its emi- 
nence as a seat of learning, as for 
its celebrity on the score of anti- 
quities. By the latter, we mean its 
ramparts and Cathedral. The ram- 
parts, however, according to Mr. Dib- 
din’s account, present nothing of their 
former grandeur and strength. The 
square towers, at stated intervals, exist 
no longer. Vauban’s art may have 
made it more formidable to a besieg- 
ing army; but, to the lover of pic- 
turesque effect, a long, flat, fone 

evel, 





level, seems to have usurped the 
place of minarets, towers, projections, 
and angular irregularities. The Ca- 
thedral is yet what it has ever been : 
the admiration and astonishment of 
Europe. Mr. Dibdin has devoted se- 
veral pages to a description of its 
beauties; accompanied by plates, 
which bring it immediately and most 
powerfully before the eye. The cop- 
per-plate of the Front Elevation is, 
we are inclined to think, the most 
surprising and perfect piece of art 
which has ever been executed—as a 
representation of the original. The 
wood-culs of the sculptured drolleries 
about the lower part of the exterior, 
have uncommon interest to the old- 
fashioned eyes of us Antiquaries. It 
seems that, from the kindness of the 
Mayor, through the intercession of 
young Mr. Schweigheuser (son of 
the famous Greek scholar of that 
name) a scaffolding was purposely 
made for the artist who took the 
drawings, that the delineations might 
be exact. Some of these drolleries 
are (to borrow a favourite phrase of 
the Author) ** unique of their kind.” 
We caunot take leave of the Cathe- 
dral (the highest ecclesiastical edifice 
in the world) without pointing out 
to the Reader’s particular notice, the 
plate of country people at prayers—in 
the ivterior—with “the rays of a 
bright sun darting through the win- 
dows, softened by the varied tints of 
the stained glass upon their singular 
countenances and costumes.” P. 32. 
An old Convent, now a grocer’s shop, 
and some old houses, are the remain- 
ing graphic ornaments to be found 
in the account of Strasbourg. 

Mr. Dibdin left this place for Ba- 
den and Stuttgart. The former is de- 
scribed to be a perfectly beautiful 
picturesque watering-place; the latter 
we apprebend will be ever memorable, 
in the private bibliographical annals 
of the author, from its having fur- 
nished, from the Royal Library, two 
excessively rare and valuable editions 
of Virgil for the library of Earl Spen- 
cer. At Baden, Mr. Dibdin made ac- 
quaintance with the elder Schweighzu- 
ser, whose mien and manper are thus 
described : 


“TI was not long in finding out the 
Jearned and venerable ScuweicHzuseER, 
who had retired here, for a few weeks, for 
the benefit of the waters—which flow from 
hot springs, and which are said to per- 
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form wonders. Rheumatism, debility, 
ague, and I know uot what disorders, re- 
ceive their respective and certain cures 
from bathing in these heated waters. I 
found the Professor in a lodging house, 
attached to the second hotel which we 
had visited on our arrival: for you are to 
know, that Baden very much resembles 
Cheltenham in its public and private 
boarding-houses > and, at the moment of 
my arrival, the town was absolutely full. 
I sent up my name to the Professor, with 
a letter of introduction which I had received 
from his son. I was made most welcome. 
In this celebrated Greek scholar, and edi- 
tor of some of the most difficult ancient 
Greek authors, I beheld a figure advanced 
in years—somewhere about seventy-three 
—tall, slim, but upright, and firm upon 
his legs; with a thin, and at first view, 
severe countenance,—but, when animated 
by conversation, and accompanied by a 
clear and melodious voice, agreeable, and 
inviting to discourse. The Professor was 
attended by one of his daughters ; 
strongly resembling her brother, who had 
shewn me so much kindness at Strasbourg. 
She told me her father was fast recovering 
strength ; and the old gentleman, as well 
as his daughter, strongly invited us to 
dinner ; an invitation which we were com- 
pelled to decline, 

** I told the Professor, and told him 
truly, that my principal object in visiting 
Baden was to pay my respects to HIMSELF 
—one, to whom every country, where an- 
cient classical Literature was cultivated, 
was ready te acknowledge its obligations 
—and my own was most forward in that 
number. But now, that I found him here 
—he must allow me to carry him away 
with me. He was startled at this proposi- 
tion; but laughed heartily when I told 
him, in explanation, that my travelling 
companion was an excellent artist—and 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
comfort of mind of all classical virtuosos 
in England, that he should permit his 
likeness to be taken. ‘ You have been at 
much pains (replied he) for an insignifi- 
cant object; and I should betray great 
affectation iu refusing so harmless a re- 
quest. Do as you please.’ ‘* This very 
day, Mr. Professor?? ‘ With all my 
heart. Tell your artist to call at twelve— 
before which time I shall have arrayed 
myself in a garb more worthy of the high 
honour intended me.’ It was not only 
settled that Mr. Lewis should call at 
twelve, but the Professor agreed to wait 
upon us at our auberge, after diuner, at 
six, to walk with us to a neighbouring 
Convent, a short league from the town. 
He declined our invitation to dinner.” 

A portrait of this learned Greek 
Professor is given, in a few following 


pages; and it strikes us that it = 
@ 
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be a likeness. At Baden Mr. Dibdin 
was gratified by the notes of a “‘ mas- 
ter singer,” at J nanny banquet, which 
is thus described : 

*€ The walks, lawns, and rustic benches 
about Baden, are singularly pretty and 
convenient. Here was a play-house; there 
a temple; yonder, a tavera, where the 
Badenois resorted to enjoy their Sunday 
dinner, One of these taverns was un- 
usually large and convenient. I entered, 
as a stranger, to look around me; and 
was instantly struck by the notes of the 
deepest-toned bas voice I had ever heard 
—accompanied by some rapidly executed 
passages upon the harp. These ceased— 
and the softer strains of a young female 
voice succeeded. On walking forward I 
saw—what I would give no small trifle for 
Mr. Lewis to have seen and copied—and 
which he would have done in a trice! 
Yonder was a master singer—as I deemed 
him—somewhat stooping from age: with 
white hairs, but with a countenance strongly 
characteristic of intellectual energy of 
some kind. He was sitting in a chair. By 
the side of him stood the young female, 
about fourteen, from whose voice the 
strains, just heard, had proceeded. They 
saug alternately, and afterwards together ; 
the man holding down his head as he struck 
the chords of his harp with a bold and 
vigorous hand. I learnt that they were 
uncle and niece. They took their station 
at the entrance of an inner, and smaller 
room, where the company from the town 
were banqueting. I shall not readily 
forget the effect of these figures, or of the 
songs which they sang—especially the 
sonorous notes of the master-singer, or 
minstrel—for so I must call him. It was 
@ voice of the most extraordinary compass 
I bad ever heard. I quickly perceived 
that I was now in the land of music; bat 
the guests seemed to be better pleased 
with the food than with the songs of this 
old bard; for he had scarcely received a 
half florin since I noticed him. However, 
I should not have reconciled it to my con- 
science, if, on quitting the room, I had not 
slipped a piece of silver into the silken 
and extended purse of the niece—regret- 
ting, even to vexation of feeling, my ina- 
bility to exchange one word either with her 
or her venerable relation :—from my utter 
ignorance of the German, and from their 
equally total ignorance of the French 
language.” P. 108—10. 

We consider the account of Stutgart 
—which, like that of Strasbourg, first 
introduced us to a knowledge of these 
towns, since the last twenty years—as 
quite new of its kind, and interesting 
in its results. There aresomeeffortsof 
art displayed, perfectly magical—wit- 
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ness, the Hotel de Ville, &c. the finest 
specimen, in our estimation, of the 
engraver of Milan—who shines pre- 
eminent in the splendid pages of this 
Tour. The Crucifix, of the time of 
Albert Durer, is also exceedingly in- 
teresting to Antiquaries; and the 
wood-cuts, from Mr. Boosey’s publi- 
cation of the Tragedy of Faustus, 
possess all the grace and tenderness 
of the originals. Here we have only 
a few of them; but those few are ex- 
quisitely interesting. Mr. Dibdin's 
opinion of the text of Goethe, is thus 
summarily conveyed : 

“ This is a very rapid, aud therefore 
probably imperfect, summary of the con- 
tents of the Tracepy of Faustus—which 
Retsch has illustrated with a series of in- 
comparable drawings in outline. These 
latter are more to my taste than the per- 
formance of Gortue: for the whole com- 
position is but a fragment, terminating 
abruptly ;—and seems to be written for no 
other earthly purpose but that of shewing 
the capriciousness of an unregulated ima- 
gination, and the power of softening down 
the grossness of vice, by the aid of magic 
and conjuration. I can augur no good 
whatever from this publication. If the 
young man must be punished for the in- 
dulgence of a vain and idle curiosity, let 
him be so—without the sacrifice of the 
amiable and unsuspecting Margaret—*‘ the 
young, the beautiful, the harmless, and 
the pious’—as Dr. Johnson says of Ophe- 
lia, I have dwelt on the text cursorily, 
as I have purposely made it subservient 
to the «decorations; of which you must 
acknowledge the foregoing to be very de- 
lightful specimens. And now, I cannot 
do better than conclude at the very mo- 
ment when your imagination is occupied 
by the alternate loveliness and hideous- 
ness of Margaret and Mephistopheles.” 


Of all the characters described at 
Stuttgart, we are most in love with 
that of M. Ze Bret; a sociable, 
shrewd, and yet candid and kind- 
hearted mao. Indeed, throughout 
the whole of this volume, we have 
abundant proofs of the bon hommie of 
the Germans—and especially of their 
Bibliographers. Mr. Dibdin seems to 
have received with open arms 
every where. But our t resi- 
dence is at Stuttgart. Here the re- 
verend author went to court—to fur- 
ther the object of the possession of 
the Virgils :—here he had a little gos- 
sip with the King and Queen, and de- 
scribes the latter (well known in this 
country under the title of the tate 

0 





of Oldenberg) in a very courteous and 
animated manner. 


“ The Queen,” says Mr. Dibdin, “ was, 
questionless, the most interesting female 
in the circle. To an Englishman, ber 
long and popular residence in England, 
rendered her doubly an object of attrac- 
tion. She was superbly dressed, and yet 
the whole had a simple, lady-like, ap- 
pearance. She wore a magoificent tiara 
of diamonds, and Jarge circular diamoud 
ear-rings ; but it was her necklace, com- 
posed of the largest and choicest of the 
same kind of precious stones, which flash- 
ed a radiance on the eyes of the beholder, 
that could scarcely be exceeded even iu 
the court-circles of St. Petersburg. Her 
hair was quietly and most becomingly 
dressed ; and with a small white fan in her 
hand, which she ionally opened and 
shut, she saluted, and discoursed with 
each visitor, as gracefully and as naturally 
as if she had been accustomed to the cere- 
mony from her earliest youth. Her dark 
eyes surveyed each figure, quickly from 
head to foot.” 


And a little farther on (p. 171) we 
Jearn that the Queen told General 
Allan (the late Sir A. Allan, bart.), ia 
Mr. Dibdin’s hearing, that ‘“ she 
could never forget her reception in 
England ; that the days spent there, 
were among the happiest of her life ; 
and that she hoped, before she died, 
again to visit our country.” It is 
well known, that this amiable charac- 
ter died within three months after she 
had made this speech; her death is 
noticed at p. 175 of the volume. The 
account of the colossal head of Schil- 
ler, sculptured by Dannecker, as well 
as that of the Sculptor himself (p. 
173, &c.), strikes us as among the hest 
written parts of the work. But it is 
time to quit Stuttgart (productive as 
Mr. Dibdin found it to be in a biblio- 
graphical point of view), and to push 
on for Ulm, Augsbourg, and Munich 
The plate of the Minster of Uim 
pleases us exceedingly; it having 
more of the English character of ar- 
chitecture than any other similar em- 
bellishment. A very droll story is 
told (at p. 191) of a freak of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, upon the parapet 
wall of the tower—which we have 
not room to insert; nor is there any 
leisure for the account of a Souffict 
(not a box on the ear, but an alder- 
man’s dish of cream and raspberries) 
of which there is a dilated description. 
We'must also pass over the very droll 
account (at pages 185-193) of Mr. 
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Professor Veesenmeyer and his pipe 
—as long as himself. At Ulm, Mr. 
Dibdin first began, in his own defence, 
to speak the Latin language; and by 
degrees found the use of the French 
language discontinued till he arrived 
at Vienna. Our traveller tried hard 
to coax away, by means of pecuniary 
compensation, a scarce and curious 
early impression or two of “ Patient 
Grisel;” bat the obdurate Professor 
Veesenmeyer only drily replied, to 
every earnest remonstrance of the 
English bibliographer, “‘ ¢a reste a 
Uim.” We should like to have been 
present to have witnessed the affec- 
tiouate farewell between the Professor 
and Mr. Dibdin—when the former 
came, at six o’clock in the morning, 
to embrace the latter in his night-cap, 
’ere he had sprung from his bed! In 
fact, M. Veesenmeyer seems to be 
one of the simplest and most amiable 
of the pedagogical fraternity. 

From Ulm, the road is direct to 
Augsbourg ; which latter place is 
commodiously visited by dinner-time. 
Here a new feature presents itself; 
and the usual detail of books is varied 
by an account of architecture, pic- 
tures, and fountains. To slr. Dib- 
din’s eye, the hotel de Ville at Augs- 
bourg contains the finest room he 
had ever then witnessed. It was here 
where Charles V. reeeived the depu- 
ties of the famous Augsbourg Con- 
fession, in 1538. This place is now 
chiefly appropriated to the purposes 
of a Picture Gallery ; in which, how- 
ever, it seems that there are a good 
many cast-offs, or leaviogs, from the 
Gallery at Munich. Here the reve- 
rend author first become acquainted 
with the works of the old German Mas- 
ters—LZucas Cranach, Amberger, the 
Elder Holbein, and Burgmair; and we 
are presented with a portrait of Me- 
lanchthon, when a young man, from 
the pencil of the second of the Mas- 
ters here mentioned. The account of 
these Pictures occupies the last ten 
pages of the XLthletter. They seem 
to be quite new to this part of the 
world, and are, doubtless, very cu- 
rious. Were there space for selec- 
tion, we should transcribe the de- 
scription of the Crucifixion, by Burg- 
mair, of the date of 1519, at pages 
214, 215. A little onward, we have 
a bone to pick with the reverend au- 
thor. Why does be suffer his love of 
what is singular and beautiful in art, 
to 
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to lead him astray by the repetition 
of two copper cuts, which, however 
interesting and uncommon, might 
have been well spared? We allude 
to the cuts at pages 222, 223. The 
original artist is Sadeler. The first 
of these has great expression; the 
second is almost ludicrous. 

Of course, the Public Library is 
regularly visited and minutely describ- 
ed; nor are the treasures, obtained 
from it, disguised. Amongst these, 
the first Horace, and the Protestant 
Polish Bible of 1563, cut distinguished 
figures; and appear to have greatly 
contributed to the good spirits ef the 
reverend Bibliographer. What is sin- 
gular enough, Mr. John Payne ob- 
tained from this very library, the 
year following Mr. Dibdin’s visit, a 
copy of the second Edition of Shak- 
speare. Here our traveller purchased 
an original wooden block, measuring 
17 inches by 13, upon each side of 
which the figures of Saints were cut, 
and of four of which Mr. Dibdin has 
furnished us with fac-similes This 
block is supposed to be at least three 
centuries old. We should say, that 
it was nearer three centuries and a 
half old. Here too were found “ un- 
doubted proofs of stereotype printing 
in the middle of thesixteenth century.” 

“* What adds to the whimsical puzz'e is, 
that these pieces of metal, of which the 
surface is composed of types fixed and 
immoveable, are sometimes inserted in 
wooden blocks, of dimensions as large as 
the foregoing, and introduced as titles, 
mottoes, or descriptions of the subjects 
cut upon the blocks. Professor May 
begged my acceptance of a specimen or 
two of the types, thus fixed upon plates of 
the same metal. They rarely exceeded 
the height of four or five lines of text, by 
about four or five inches in length. I 
carried away, with his permission, two 
proofs (not long ago pulled) of the same 
block, containing this intermixture of ste. 
reotype and block- wood printiog.” 

Munich, as was to be expected, 
afforded a greater number of attrac- 
tions to our traveller; who seems to 
have been almost bewildered in the 
numberless apartments of which the 
Public Library is composed. The 
fac-similes from ancient block-books, 
with which we become acquainted for 
the first time, must be, in the estima- 
tion of the bibliographical antiquary, 
invaluable; and we can conceive that 
some of our old Correspondents, and 
more profound Criticks in matters of 


ancient art, must have put on their 
spectacles half a score of times to ex- 
amine the wood and copper cuts which 
are contained between pages 264 and 
288. Among the Librarians, none 
seem, upon the whole, to have made 
so sensible an impression upon our 
author’s mind as M. Bernhard; and 
it is the more affecting to read the 
following brief and truly friendly de- 
scription of him, as a report has 
just reached us, that the object of Mr. 
Dibdin’s panegyric died before he 
could have been made acquainted with 
this estimation of his worth: 


** At present, suffice it to say only, that 
I was constantly and kindly attended dur- 
ing my researches by M. Bernhard—who 
proved himself, in the frequent discussions, 
and sometimes little controversies, which 
we had together, to be one of the very 
best bibliographers I had met with upon 
the Continent. In the bibliographical lore 
of the fifteenth century, he bas scarcely a 
superior; and I ouly regretted my utter 
ignorance of the German language which 
prevented my making myself acquainted 
with his treatises upon certain early Latio 
and German Bibles, written in that tongue. 
But it was his kindness—his diffidence— 
his affability, and unremitting attention— 
which called upon me for every demon- 
stration of a sense of the obligations | was 
under, It will not be easy for me to for- 
get, either the kind-hearted atteotious or 
the bibliographical erudition of M. Bern- 
hard... 

Qu@ me cunque vocaut terra.” 

And again: 

**Of M. Bernuarp, the sub-librarian, 
I have already spoken frequently ; and in 
a manner, I trust, to shew that I can 
never be insensible either of his acquire- 
ments or his kindness. He has one of the 
meekest spirits— accompanied by the 
firmest decision— which ever marked the 
human character, and his unconsciousness 
both of the one and of the other, renders 
his society the more delightful.” 

Mr. Dibdin’s account of the Palace 
makes one fancy that some of the de- 
scriptions to be found in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, may be realiz- 
ed at Munich. The bibliographical 
department of the work, while devot- 
ed to this city, is most interesting. 
Here Mr. Dibdin obtained the Greek 
Hours, printed by Aldus in 1497, 
12mo, against the bidding of the 
Prince Royal of Bavaria; and the 
first German Bible from the press of 
Mentelin—both treasures, destined for 
the library of Earl Spencer. From 
books, Mr. Dibdiu goes to booksel- 
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lers—and we cannot resist the tempta 
tion of transcribing his description of 
a Bibliopolist, of the name of Von 
Fischheim, who may in every respect bo 
considered a unique article in its way. 


“* Of a very different character from this 
Aldine bibliopolist, is a bookseller of the 
name of Von Fiscunerm ; the simplest, 
the merriest, the most artless of his frater- 
nity. It was my good friend Mr. Hess (of 
whom I shall presently speak somewhat 
more at large) who gave me information 
of his residence. You will find there 
(added he) all sorts of old books, old draw- 
ings, pictures, and curiosities, What a 
provocative for an immediate and incessant 
attack! I took my valet with me—for I 
was told that Mr. Von Fischheim could 
not speak a word of French—and within 
twenty minutes of receiving the informa- 
tion, found myself in the dark and dreary 
premises of this same bibliopolist. He 
lives on the first floor ; but the way thither 
is almost perilous. Mr. Fischheim’s cabi- 
net of curiosities was crammed even to 
suffocation ; and it seemed as if a century 
had elapsed since a vent-hole had been 
opened for the circulation of fresh air. I 
requested the favour of a pinch of snuff 
from Mr. Fischheim’s box, to counteract 
all unpleasant sensations arising from 
effluvia of a variety of descriptions—but 
1 recommend English visitors in general 
to smoke a segar while they rummage 
among the curiosities of Mr. Fischheim’s 
cabinet. Old Tom Hearne might here, in 
a few minutes, have fancied himself, ...... 
any thing he pleased !” 

The Public Librarians are then hit 
off—to the life—as it strikes us; and 
especially Baron Von Moll, who seems 
to be of a species between a conjurer 
and manufacturer of books. It re- 
joiced us to hear his good opinion of 
the Rev. Mr. Baber of the British 
Museum, “ who had been tarrying 
with him about six weeks, and of 
whom he spoke in terms to which 
Mr. Dibdin’s own breast could-net 
bat return an instant echo.” This is 
handsomely said, and as it should be: 
for we consider the present labours of 
Mr. Baber, upon the re-publication of 
the original Alexandrine text of the 
Septuagint, as among the most ho- 
nourable to himself and to his coun- 
try. But to return. Among the 
most singular, amiable, and interest- 
ing characters found by the author at 
Munich, is a Professor Hess, an en- 
graver. We wish we could afford 
room for his truly original letter to 
Me. Dibdin, at p. 315, written in the 
English language. 
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Ht was our imtention to have con- 
cluded our remarks on the Third Vo- 
lume of Mr. Dibdin’s Tour in this 
Numbers but 4s this part of his jour- 
ney is more lengthened, more varied, 
and certainly more novel and interest- 
ing than those parts which have pre- 
ceded it, we are compelled to reserve 
our report of his journey from Munich 
to Vienna till a futere opportunity. 


20. A Vindication of 1 Joho, v.17, from 
the Objections of M, Griesbach, in which 
is given a New View of the External Evi- 
dence, with Greek Authorities for the 
Authenticity of the Verse, not hitherto 
adduced in its Defence. By the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. 8vo. pp. 70. 
Rivingtons. 

[The Verse in question is the fol- 
lowing : 

“ There are three that bear record in 
Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are One.”’} 

IF Unitarianism be well-founded, 
Christianity must be an imposture; 
and, under this supposition, to discuss 
a Scriptural question by Scripture, is 
to appeal to a standard of no autho- 
rity. Such is the monstrous absurdity 
of Unitarianism, in its attempt to vin- 
dicate itself by theological learning— 
a mode of proceeding sometimes dis- 
advantageous to their opponents, 
when logick, as a potent auxiliary, 
is manifestly most essential. 

It will, we think, be readily ad- 
mitted, that Scripture is not fairly 
impugned, where there is nothing in 
the tenetunphilosophical. This term, 
however, the Unitarians apply to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Now, if (as 
we have had occasion more than once 
to observe) the only possible primary 
thing is Existence, communication 
may not imply divisibility, inequality, 
or inferiority ; and such an opinion is 
capable of physical proof. A globule 
of air liberated, in a vacuum, will ex- 
pand ad infinitum, with complete con- 
servation of all the properties of its 
nature. 

The Unitarian Hypothesis also pre- 
supposes that there is a limita on to 
the Will of God, an absolute necessity, 
that he cannot deprive himself of 
unity of person in the whole of his 
nature; yet, that remarkable zoo- 
phyte the Polypus shows, that divisi- 
bility of the Parent Being, even by 
violence, implies no unecessary dimt- 
nution of properties. The ear 
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that the Vis Divina is varied or limit- 
ed only by the material form io which 
it appears, and if the action of such 
being is purely intended to represent 
that of Deity, there is nothing in it 
more unphilosophical than the affir- 
mation, that a Comet may be con- 
verted into a Planet. Chalmers has 
taken infinite pains to confute the 
opinion of Astronomers, that because 
our planet is but a speck in the Uni- 
verse, it is absurd to think that God 
should send his son to undergo suffer- 
ing for the redemption of Man. But 
the minutest exhibition of life or self- 
agency, as the grand token of the 
Vis Divina, is of higher philosophical 
character, than a universe of mere 
inanimate matters; and, as the Vis 
Divina is incapable of extinction in se, 
the immortality of the soul is perfectly 
conformable to sound physicks; and 
the distinct personal individuation in 
a future state, a just result of the 
faculty of moral responsibility. To 
preserve is a natural consequence of 
creation; and there is no more ab- 
surdity in supposing a Being, assured 
of eternal happiness, heroically sus- 
taining temporary suffering, than in 
knowing, by mere human analogy, 
that a high-minded gentleman will 
plunge into the water to save a drown- 
ing fellow-creature. There is, there- 
fore, no philosophical error in the 
sacrifice of Christ. As to the Incar- 
nation, there is a strong fact in His 
history, which is a good collateral 
argument io favour of the immacu- 
late conception. Had Christ con- 
tracted matrimony, all His doctrines 
would have proved untenable. But 
there is nothing unphilosophical in 
the birth of Christ. Volition is the 
demonstration of the power of being, 
and the principle of action. If any 
nerve, in communication with a parti- 
cular muscle, be exscinded, notwith- 
standing we may wish to move that 
muscle, our power of so doing is 
gone. In short, volition is the sole 
power of all muscular or physical 
action; and as volition. alone gave 
birth to the immaculate conception, 
as the primary power only exercised 
its fiat in a direct form, there is no- 
thing unphilosophical here, though it 
may be miraculous. There are thou- 
sands, who will deem what is said by 
the Fathers, as mere matter of course; 
and, therefore, we have endeavoured 
to show the conformity of Physicks 


to Orthodex Trinitarian Christianity. 
If Hume saw nothing absurd in a 
triune Deity, if, in a case where we 
can only reason from analogy, we 
bring forward coincidences in the Laws 
of Nature, it is really too much to 
ask our assent, in opposition to Scrip- 
ture, to such preposterous dogmas as 
limitation of the action of Deity, to 
anecessity, uncontroulable by volition. 

We know, with Dean Swift, in his 
Sermon on the Trinity, that theClergy 
have no interest in preaching mys- 
teries; but that, on the oe 
it perpetually exposes them to ill 
treatment; for, says the vulgar adage, 
“men will wrangle for sa ae F 
write for it; fight for it; die for it; 
do any thing—but live for it.” 

As to the work before us, we have 
only to say, that there has been for 
years, a knowledge, that the verse in 
question has been suppressed in some 
copies of the New Testament (for we 
do not admit it to be an interpolation, 
because the formula of Trinitarian 
Baptism, “ in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” would render 
such interpolation unnecessary), and 
the author of such suppression has 
been thought to be Eusebius (p. x.) 
This is the only remark upon which 
we shall have the presumption to 
offer our observations; for the per- 
fection of scolarship, apparent in this 
work, is not to be exceeded. We 
have been favoured with a sight of 
the “ ExxAnciasixn Isogsa” Of Mele- 
tius, patriarch of Athens, in the library 
of Mr. Fosbroke ———s the only 
copy in this kingdom), which says 
(1. p. 42), H’ re Iwawe KaSoruxn, 
Emioroln a. eyeaQn odvyor xaupov a” w 
tyeafe 70 EvayyeAsoy dice Ty omroscey Arys 
0 EvoeGios (a) * Tw dt Iwaver ovryyeop~ 
PatwY pos Tw ayy Xb WHoTepas 
TWD EMICTOAWY Waem TE TOS YUY Kas TOsS 
er” cpxasors cavaaDirrxtos wuodoynzas, 
ciyrsAryorras de os Aosmas dv0.” (Bibl.y.) 
Now it appears to us paradoxical, 
that Eusebius should pronounce the 
first epistle avapQsAextos, and yet ven- 
ture to suppress a verse. 

Griesbach, having affirmed, that 
the verse rests chiefly, if not solely, 
on the authority of Vigilius Tapsensis, 
his Lordship has proved that there is 
no external evidence against it during 
the three first centuries, and in the 
same period much positive evidence 
for it. His Lordship boldly a 
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the title-deeds of this Scripture into 
Court, and every Jury of real Chris- 
tians will give the excellent Prelate a 
verdict. The Book ought to be in 
the library of every Clergyman, who 
is zealous for the honour of the God 
of Christianity ; and if he loves learn- 
ing, he will be gratified with the mas- 
terly style of critical acumen, and pro- 
found investigation. But we must 
not omit a correction of import:— 
his Lordship (p. 23) very judiciously 
proposes to read xas to rvuma, for 
OTs TO TWVEVLA, 





21. Les Exilés de Parga, Potme par M. 
le Baron d’Ordre, Membre de plusieurs 
Sociétés Littéraires. Seconde Edition, sui- 
vie de poésies diverses, par le mime. A 
Paris. pp. 144. octavo, 1821. 


THIS elegant Exotic is from a 
cultured soil. Its author is Jn- 
specteur des eux et foréis du dé- 
partement du Pas-de-Culais, 2 Bou- 
logne; which wealthy post of dig- 
nity and trust was granted to the 
Baron by Louis XVIII. soon after 
the complete re-establishment of le- 
gitimate authority in France. At the 
commencement of the late porten- 
tous Revolution, and amidst some 
of its most sanguinary excesses, our 
poet (then a youth aged fourteen 
years only), with a venerable widow- 
ed father, who is yet alive, and with 
a sister of very delicate health, ac- 
companied by one zealous female 
domestic, escaped as by miracle to 
the hallowed asylum of foreigners 
in distress: in one word—to Enc- 
wand. Here the little family was 
pitied, sheltered, comforted, main- 
tained ; till, embracing a propitious 
opportunity, the father and son re- 
turned to their own land, leaving be- 
hind them Mademoiselle D'Ordre to 
sleep on her sleep of peace and inno- 
cency, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest, 
the young lady having ended her days 
on our shores. The Baron's father 
lives within four leagues of his son, 
who has been married twelve years, 
and resides at Boulogne. 

Of a sound temperament of body 
strengthened by frugal habits, with 
a disposition of mind naturally con- 
templative, aided by the finest feel- 
ings of a good heart tremblingly 
susceptible of compassionate impres- 
sions, our Bard composed and pub- 
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lished, during his exile at Chelsea, a 
small, but exquisite poem, entitled 
** Epitre a mon Pére,” together with a 
free translation in verse by his neigh- 
bour and friend, the Rev. Weeden 
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Butler, M.A. The pleasing work 
was duly noticed in our vol. LX VII. 
part i. page 147. It sold remarkably 
well, and introduced the writer to 
many sincere admirers of his talents 
and virtues. 

The contents of the Book now 
more immediately before us, are in 
number twenty-two; and the main 
poem gives its title to the whole. 
In truth, it is a very masterly pro- 
duction, and treats of a recent event, 
most interesting to humanity, in lan- 
guage forcible and clear, that breathes 
throughout a spirit even of British 
independence ; so just is the trite re- 
mark of Horace: 

“ Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit 
odorem 
Testa diu.”—Erist. Lrs. 1. Ep, 11. rn. 69. 


We applaud highly in our quon- 
dam French Emigrant the bold ex- 
hibition of this generous spirit on 
an occasion of moment, such as the 
cession by Britons of Parga to Ali 
Pacha: yes, we applaud it, notwith- 
standing the ungraciousness of cer- 
tain very free remarks, severe in the 
extreme upon the alleged conduct 
of our executive government touch- 
ing the transaction: a conduct still 
open to fair discussion, and, let us 
express our hope and belief, to ample 
justification. But—poetry delights 
much in fiction, Proceed we to the 
work itself. 

After assuring his readers, in a de- 
dicatory epistle of some length, ad- 
dressed to Monsieur Fred. Molz, that 
“ Depuis que Louis sur son tréne est 

monté 
La patrie et le roi sont pour nous syno- 
nymes,”” 
** Since Bourbon’s chief hath mounted on 
his throne, [bone, 
Flesh of one flesh, forsooth, and bone of 
Louis and France are married two in one.” 


——our loyal and patriotic Baron 
begins his piece with an animated 
apostrophe to the love of one’s 
country; and for himself, declares 
that, binding a branch of oak [Bri- 
tish, no doubt,] upon her lofty head, 
his Muse aspires to the honour of 
first chanting the uncommon devo- 
tion of warlike citizens to the a 
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of freedom. He then states that Le peuple se rassembie....I1 voit qu’on le 
Parga was primarily under the pro- trahit... J . 

tection of Venice, and was afterwards $898 appui, sans espoir, il s’indigne, il 
indebted successively to France, to fremit! . 

Russia, and to England for an ambi- a ou tein & travers le fon- 
uous, and, at best, a precarious sup- . 

cea. "Thus strikingly he describes — a, du Nord précurseurs de 


the native inhabitants: and from the 
reports of Lord Byron and Joho Cam 
Hebhouse, Esq. the description ap- 
pears to us by no means overcharged. 
“ Né parmi les rochers, sur une aride 
plage, [rage > 
L’habitant de Parga doit tout & son cou- 
Il n’estime le fer que pour armer ses 
mains, (mains. 
Et ne connaft point V’art de nourrir les hu- 
Fagonné dés Penfance au dur métier des 
armes, [alarmes ; 
Ses plaisirs et ses jeux naissent davs les 
Nal ne sait mieux dompter le farouche 
coursier, 
Poursuivre l’ennemi, fuir, ou se rallier. 
L’amour de la patrie, ou lespoir du pil- 
lage, [nage ; 
Avec la méme ardeur le conduit au car- 
Poussant jusqu’A V’excés ses vices, ses 
vertus: 
Tel était le Romain au tems de Romulus. 
Son bonheur consistait dans son indépen- 
dance.” 
« Born among rocks, upon a barren soil, 
The Parganot owes all to valour’s toil : 
He recks not steel but as it arms his hand, 
Nor heeds he tilth inglorious of the land. 
Fashion’d betimes for hardy feats of arms, 
His joys, his pastimes, spring amid alarms. 
Than he, none better knows to tame the 
steed, [speed. 
To chase or flee, to press or check his 
Love of his country and desire of gain 
Alike impel him to th’ impurpl’d plain ; 
Fierce his excess, in virtue and ia crime: 
Such were thy sons, O Rome! of olden 
time. 
In liberty his happiness he plac’d,” &c. 

This truly is a fice painting! This 
sets before our eyes, in all his barba- 
rous and terrific grandeur, the lordly 
savage of the rocks; who, like his 
illustrious Grecian prototype, 

“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat 
armis,” 

The Baron next informs us of a 
secret treaty, by virtue whereof the 
gallant Parganots were to be deli- 
vered up to Ali Pacha. In summary 
terms, the English governor an- 
nounces the plot, enjoins peace and 
submission, and prepares to sail. 

“La déesse aux cent voix, la prompte 
Renommee, 
Proclame ce départ dans la ville alarmée : 


Ou les flots soulevés d’ane mer en fureur, 
Tel on entend des cris de rage et de dou- 


leur.” 

“The Goddess hundred-tongued, impa- 
tient Fame 

Hastes through the town this absence to 
proclaim : 

The people meet; they find themselves 
betray’d ; 

They rage; they rave: gone is their fo- 
reiga aid! 

As when across the leaves are heard from 
far (war, 


Hoarse Northern symptoms of the windy 
Or surging waves which ocean-storms 

presage ; [of rage.”” 
Such sound the plaints of grief, the shouts 
_ Meanwhile the tremendous Pacha 
is not idle. He marshals his troops, 
aod resolutely leads them on in good 
order towards a city abandoned to 


despair. By turns, consternation, 
wounded pride, and wrath, prevail 
in the breasts of the rude and fierce 


inhabitants. At length, by one 
sweeping butchery of women, infants, 
friends and foes, they determine to 
demonstrate to the whole world their 
decided preference of death to slavery. 


Deja chaque guerrier, que la fureur 
transporte, porte, 
Attendant le signal, veille devant sa 
Résolu d’enfoncer ’homicide poignard 
Dés que de Mahomet il verra |’étendard. 
Rien ne peut Pébranler. Ces épouses 
charmantes, 
Et ces enfans, parés de graces innocentes, 
Les yeux levés au ciel, attendent & genoux 
Le trépas de la main d’un pére ou d’un 
époux.” 


** Each desperate warrior, in that gloomy 
hour, 

Awaits the signal, watchful at his door ; 

Resolv’d to stab with savage-sacred blade 

When once he views the Prophet’s flag 


display’d : 
Nought shakes his purpose: that endear- 
ing wife, [life, 


Those children, in the bud and bloom of 
Prone on their knees, with eyes upturn’d 
to Heaven [given.” 
Expect a doom from sire or husband 
At the very crisis of their fate, 
whilst these daring men stand thus 
fixed on general immolation, the 
English governor becomes a. 
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ed with their peril and plan: and, 

pursuant to the rule in Horace, 

* Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus 

Inciderit : 

in the nick of time comes forward 

and offers to convey them all, old 

and young, in his vessels to Corfu. 

A scene singularly picturesque and 
athetic ensues; we mean, the me- 

babe preparation for departure— 
full, final, irrevocable departure,— 
from their homes! 

** Raptim quibus quisque poterat ela- 
tis, qaum larem ac penates, tectaque io 
quibus natus quisque educatusque esset, 
relinquentes exirent; jam continens ag- 
men migrantium impleverat vias: et con- 
spectus aliorum mutvd miseratione inte- 
grabat lacrymas. Vocesque etiam mise- 
rabiles exaudiebantur, mulierum preci- 
pué, quum obsessa ab armatis templa 
augusta preterirent, ac velut captos re- 
linquerent Deos.” Liv. Lib. J. 29. 

This is a fine passage from the Ro- 
man historian, aud therefore we have 
arm it. We think the following 

escription scarcely its inferior : 

** Comme au jour du combat, couvert de 
son armure, 

Pistolets et poignard pendus a la ceinture, 

L’babitant de Parga s’avance vers la mer, 

Enlevant avec lui ce qu’il a de plus cher, 

Conduisant par la main sa compagne sou- 
mise : P [Anchise. 

Plus d’un nouvel Enée emporte un autre 

Ici, c’est un vieillard, invoquant P E’ternel, 

Pour la derniére fois regardant ce beau 
ciel [nuages, 

Que pendant cent hivers il a va sans 

Et qu’il quitte aujourd’hui pour de loin- 
tains rivages. 

La, c’est un jeune enfant, encor dans l’age 
heureux [voeux, 

Ov Von ne forme pas de regrets et de 

Que ce nouveau spectacle amuse, occupe, 
étonne, {ronne. 

Et qui ne congoit pas le deuil qui l’envi- 

Plus loin sont des guerriers, des fréres, des 
amis, [unis, 

Dans les bras Pun de Vautre étroitement 

S’arrachant a regret de ces lieux pleins de 
charmes, [armes, 

Arrosés de leur sang, illustrés par leurs 

Od sembient tout-a-coup planer au-dessus 
deux 

Les maues indignés de leurs nobles ayeux. 

‘.—Eh quoi! laisserons-nous les osse- 
mens des braves 

Reposer sans honneur sous les pieds des 
esclaves ? 

Is viendraient insulter aux manes des 
héros t 

Enfongons les cercueils, dépouillons les 
tombeaux : 
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Elevons un biicher de leurs froides reli- 
ques 5 {cantiques ; 





Et que la fliamme monte au chant de nos 
Pour que le Ger Pacha ne trouve sur ces 


bords 

Qu’une cité déserte et Ja cendre des 
morts |’ ” 

“ Arm’d at all points, as for the combat 
drest, { vest, 


Pistols and dirk slung rownd his girdled 

Conveying with him all he values most, 

The Parganot advances towards the coast. 

His duteous spouse is by her hand led on: 

Fathers are shoulder- borne by many a son. 

To Heaven in prayer an old man, here, ap- 
plies, 

Fixing his last, last gaze on azure skies 

Which cloudless for a century cheer'd his 
home ; 

Rut, these he quits to-day, far off to roam. 

There, a brisk urchin, in that happiest age 

When no vain wishes, no regrets engage, 

Rapt in gay wonder at the‘novel shew 

Smiles pleas’d, unconscious of surround- 
ing woe. 

Aloof from these stand warriors, breth- 
ren, friends, 

In close embraces each o’er other bends, 

Ling’ring, and loth to leave a much-lov’d 


soil 
Dew’d by their blood, ennobled by their 


toil 

Behold from thrones of bliss the wither- 
ing frown 

Their great forefathers dart indignant 
down. 

* What! shall the relics of the mighty 
brave [slave ? 


Be soil’d and spurn’d by foot-stamps of a 

Ne’er will we sanction such degrading 
doom ; [tomb ; 

Ope, quick, each monumental grave and 

On one vast pyre heap we each kindred 
friend ; 

With the bright flames let funeral hymns 
ascend : 

Come when he may, our baffled foe shall 
tread 

A desert, bleach’d by asbes of the dead !’” 


These few extracts may serve, how- 
ever imperfectly, to give our readers 
some very slight notion of the ge- 
neral merit of Baron D’Ordre’s mas- 
terly performance. A third edition 
is, in France, almost ready for circu- 
lation. The success of this gifted 
nobleman’s labours does honour to 
the tone and character of public 
taste on the continent, and boldly, 
as Englishmen, we venture to pre- 
dict a rapid sale here, should any 
writer of judgment undertake a spi- 
rited and vigorous translation of 
‘Toe Exizes or Parea,” 

Chelsea. Ww. B. 
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22. A Grammar of Botany, illustrative 
of Artificial, as well as Natural Classi- 
Jication, with an Explanation of Jussieu’s 
Sysiem. By Sir James-Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. Kc. President of the 
Linnean Society. 8vo. ef 242, and 21 
plates. Longman ard 
“ THE intention of the present volume 
is not only to supply some deficiencies, in 
a work of the same author, entitled, “ an 
Introduction to Physiological and Syste- 
matical Botany ;” but also to follow up 
its design, by additional information ; es- 
pecially on the subject of the natural clas- 
sification, or affinities, of plants.” 


The Volume commences with what 
may be termed a Botanical Grammar. 
In the first Five Chapters the parts 
of the vegetable body, and their uses, 
are defined in a concise and methodi- 
cal manner, with none but important 
technical terms. These are recom- 
mended to be learned by heart. The 
Sixth Chapter contains the theory of 
Systematic Arrangement, introduc- 
tory to the Seventh Chapter, which 
comprehends the principles of the 
Linnean Artificial System. 

This Grammar of Botany may justly 
be commended for the degree of 
thought and reflection necessary to 
com such a works the selection 
of what is essential in philosophical, 
as well as practical Botany, and the 
emission of what is superfluous, un- 
certain, or trifling. The definitions 
all follow, and depend on each other; 
and the distinctions are clear and con- 
cise; they are very unlike copies of 
compilations throughout. 

The author contends for natural 
genera, as well as natural orders, not 

** AcotyLepongs (90) 


MonocotyLepones 
(88) . 


STS (64) ° 


monopetalous (56) | 


| 
L 


Dicotyteponss (89) 


polypetalous (56) 





i. declines (see p. 49) irregular 
This is followed by an enumeration 
of his 100 Orders. 
In the detail of Jussieu’s system, 
the Order of Orchidee, n. 21, p. 81, 
Gent. Mac, August, 1821, 
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imitations of the French school, which 
while it adopts exclusively the latter, 
by a strange kind of paradox, consi- 
ders genera as altogether artificial. 

As indubitable examples of natural 
genera, we quote the fullowing para- 
graphs. 

*€ 106. It seems to me that the soundest, 
most irrefragable Genera, have been esta- 
blished by those botanists who believed 
them to be founded in nature; those who 
think otherwise, being prone to recar to 
minute distiactious, of whose relative im- 
portance they have no principle by which 
they can judge,” 

“107. While Rosa, Rubus, Quercus, Sa- 
liz, Ficus, Cypripedium, Epimedium, and 
Begonia exist, it will be vain to deny that 
Generic distinctions are founded in nature, 
though botanists may, as yet, be very far 
indeed from having discovered them all 
correctly.” 

Under the head of “ Nomencla- 
ture,” the President has this appo- 
site remark ; 

« It would be well for every person who 
undertakes to write a systematie work oa 
Botany to consider these leading princi- 
ples of Linnzus, and to study with care 
those more particular ones, laid down in 
his Fundamenta Botanica, as well as his 
Philosophia and Critica. If his rales be 
faulty or unnecessary, they should be ex- 
punged : but no good writer will transgress 
them through ignorance or neglect.” 

Then follow some observations on 
species, which may perhaps be con- 
sidered as the most important part 
of the volume. 

The Eighth Chapter contains an 
Exposition of the Natural System of 
Jussieu. It begins with the following 
Index or Key to Jussieu’s Classes : 

Class 1. 





Stamens hypogynous (97) . . 2 
perigynous . . .. 3 
epigynous . ... 4. 

Stamens epigynous . .. . 35. 
perigynous .. ., 6. 
hypogynous. . . 7. 

Corolla hypogynous (97) . 8. 

perigynous . ° 9. 
anthers 

epigynous a ee vend 

distinct 11. 

Stamens epigynous 
hy pogynous - 13. 
petigynous . . . . 14 
oa we 2 15.” 


is greatly altered in its characters, 
and it is an original idea of the au- 
thor’s to take the three outer leaves 
of the flower for a calyx, and two 

inner, 
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inner, with the lip, for corolla, that 
is, petals and nectary. 

The character of Scitaminee, un- 
der Canne, ord. 20, p. 78, is well 
explained, and the presence of an 
indubitable corolla asserted. 

The great, and even total dissimi- 
larity of some neighbouring orders 
of Jussieu are pointed out; as Thy- 
melee, n. 25; and Protew, n. 26; 
Guaiacane, n. 49; and Rhododendra, 
n. 50; while the Ceryophyllee, n. 82, 
p- 159, are widely removed from their 
very natural allies in the 7th class, 
because they have a corolla—a cir- 
cumstance liable to many exceptions. 

Jussieu’s system, nevertheless, isa 
great aod praiseworthy attempt to 
make technical characters apply to 
a natural system, but by its failure, 
proves natural and artificial systems 
to be essentially distinct and incom- 
patible.—* Natural orders,” says Lin- 
neus, “instruct us in the nature of 

lants; artificial ones teach us to 
now one plant from another.” 

The Volume concludes with some 
ingenious remarks oa the Variable- 
ness of Organization, but these may 
be thought by some readers too hy- 
potheticai. 

The numerous Figures by Sowerby, 
explanatory of the Systems of Lin- 
neus and Jussieu, appear to be very 
accurate. 


23. A Letler to the Rev. H. Budd, M. A. 
§c. in Answer to his Sermon, entitled, 


** Salvation by Grace.” By the Rev. 
W, H. Rowlatt, M.A. Reader at the 
Temple, 8vo. pp. 54. Rivingtons, 
COMMENTATORS on the Lord’s 
Prayer, under the clause, ‘“ Deliver 
us from evil,” i. @. aoro TH Tonos, 
the evil one of the fathers, a com- 
mon antient term for the Devil, 
place Heresies, Infidelity, and other 
abstract vices of the mind among 
his peculiar works; and, as even the 
simple parables of our Saviour can- 
not be explained without theologi- 
cal —_ - we look upon those 
Divines, who despise such science, 
as prompted so to do by the subtle 
Tempter himself; and the Commen- 
tators alluded to seriously bear us 
out in this opinion. Take an in- 
stance from the pamphlet before us. 
“ Dr. Balguy calls the system of Calvin 
nonsense; and his religion, a religion 
which seems to have rested on this execrable 
foundation, that God is a Tyrant.” p. 52. 


Now Gibbon (vol. vi. p. 239, c. 
31.) says, “ The savage enthusiasm 
of the Asceticks represented God as 
a Tyrant.” Thus did Calvin, of in- 
finite spiritual pride, a known dia- 
bolical infusion, derive his doctrine 
from an antient heresy ; and furnish 
infidels with an argument against 
Christianity. 

Mr. Rowlatt is a good polemical 
shot. We would recommend Mr. 
Budd not to give him another op- 
portunity of shooting upon his ma- 
nor. He will otherwise bag all his 
game. 


24. Catechisms of the History of England ; 
—Sacred History ;—History of Rome ;— 
History of Greece ;—and Universal His- 
tory. By C. Irving, LL.D. 18mo. Long- 
man and Co. 

TO judge from the rapid supply 
of these instructive little Works, the 
Doctor seems intimately acquainted 
with the a principle of supply and 
demand. Withoutsome demand, acon- 
tinued supply would be useless; but 
our readers may have some idea of 
the demand when they are informed 
that the author has undertaken to 
stereotype several of his editions ; for 
the purpose of supplying foud to Ju- 
venile minds at as reasonable a price 
as possible. 

o avoid prolixity, we have enu- 
merated this Writer’s most recent pro- 
ductions under one head. They em- 
brace, as far as we recollect, all the 
most important circumstances. con- 
nected with general history. On 
glancing over the Contents, it is easy 
to observe the systematic arrange- 
ment of each Catechism; by which 
the chain of History may be readily 
impressed on a youthful student's 
miod without much labour. After 
the Scholar has acquired. a complete 
knowledge of the most prominent 
circumstances connected with his own 
country, the Catechism of the Sacred 
History will be found truly valuable, 
as being a complete Summary of the 
Holy Scriptures, and therefore highly 
serviceable in Sunday Schools, and 
other religious establishments. 

The Histories of Greece and Rome 
convey much classical information; 
and when these have been maturel 
studied, the Universal History will 
be found admirably adapted for com- 
pleting the general link in the Histo- 
sical chain. 

25. Bri- 





1821.) 


25. Britannia’s Cypress, a Poem on the 
lamented Death of his late Majesty, 
George If. &. By John Hartooll. 
1Zmo. pp. 116, 

MR. HARTNOLL, who is but a 
outh of humble situation in life, 
is able to write good verses ; witness 
the last of these four, concerning the 

Duchess of York. 

“So she we mourn, so early torn from 

this, 

Usfoids her virtues in the world of bliss. 

Why then should man his earthly doom 

repine, 

Since here to glimmer—leads him there to 

shine.” 


The affections of every good man 
attach themselves to the name of 
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George III. but eulogies should not 
consist of more than a few lines, 
unless interwoven with incident, like 
an Epic Poem. 


26. Lives of eminent Scotsmen. By the 
Society of Antient Scots, re-established, 
A. D. 1770. 16mo. pp. 198. T. Boys. 
WE have no fault to find with this 

very veat little volume, unless it be 

its diminutive size. It contains the 

Lives of King James I., Thomas the 

Rhymer, John Barbour, Andrew W yn- 

toun, David Douglas, Allan Ramsay, 

William Meston, John Home, James 

Beattie, and Robert Burns ;— with 

Portraits of James I. Burns, Home, 

Beattie, and Ramsay. 
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Camarince, June 22. 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, given by the Representatives in Par- 
liament of this University, for the best 
dissertation in Latin prose, were yester- 
day adjudged as follows: 

Senior Bachelors. 
“ De Origine et Progressu Idolatrie,” 
Dialogus. 

Thomas Thorp, Fellow of Trinity Col- 

lege. 

Edward Boteler, of Sidney College. 

Middle Bachelors. 
“ Oratio in Laudem Musice.” 

Edward Harvey Maltby, of Pembroke 

Hall. 

Arthur Baron, of Trinity College. 

June 29.—The Porson prize for the 
best translation of a passage from Shaks- 
peare into Greek verse, was on Monday 
last adjudged to Mr. W. Barham, of Tri- 
nity College.—Subject, 

Othello, Act 1. Scene 3, Othello’s Apo- 
logy : beginning with 

** And till she comes, as traly as to 
Heaven ;” and ending with 

‘ ——-Here comes the lady, let her 

witness it.” 

The Examiners have selected (honoris 
causd ) the two exercises 

Motto—*“ Pindarum quisquis studet 

emulari,” &c. 

Motto—** Si placeo tuum est,” 
and give notice, that the names of the 
writers will be recorded, if their consent 
to open the mottoes be communicated to 
the Vice Chancellor. 

July 6.—The sealed papers, enclosing 
the names of the writers of certain of the 
exercises selected by the Examiners ‘* ho- 
noris causd,” baving by consent of the re- 
spective writers been opened by the Vice- 
chancellor, the names appeared as follows 
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(being arranged alphabetically) :—Greek 
Ode, G. B, Bloomfield, Trinity College ;— 
Latin Ode, C. 8, Matthews, Pembroke- 
hall ;—Epigrams, John Collyer, Clare- 
hall; C. N. Cutler, Trinity College; C. 
Farsdon, Downing College ;— Porson Prize, 
C. Fursdon, Downing College; George 
Long, Trinity College. 

Dublin, June 18.—The Provost and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College, propose 
to give premiums, one not exceeding 
twenty guineas, and one not exceeding ten 
guineas, for the best compositions in 
Greek, Latin, or English verse, on the 
subject of the Coronation of his Majesty 
King George the Fourth. The Composi- 
tions to be given to the Senior Lecturer, 
on or before the 12th of July. 


Ready for Publication. 

A Reply to Samuel Lee, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge ; 
refuting his erroneous remarks on the 
New Translation of the Bible, from the 
Hebrew text. By T. Bettamy, author of 
the “ History of all Religions,” &c, 

The Seventh Memoir of the Transla- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, at Serampore. 

A Missionary Lecture, delivered at Do- 
ver, June 14, i821. By Samuer Noste, 
Minister of Lisle-street Chapel, Leicester- 
square, London. 

The Aged Pastor, a Biographical Sketch 
of the Rev. H. Field, late Minister of the 
Congregational Church at Blandford. By 
Ricuarp Keynes. 

The Malay Annals, translated from the 
Malay Language. By the late Dr. Jonn 
Leypex. With an Introduction. By Sir 
Tuos. Sramrorp Rarrces, F.R.S, &c. 

Observations upon the Calumnies and 
Misrepreseptations in Lady Moncan’s Italy 

respecting 
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respecting the British Transactions in that 
country in 1814 and 1815. i 

The Lay of the First Minstrel. By 
Jas. Grocatr. ' 

Gove’s New Plan of Liverpool and the 
adjacent Villages. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale. By 
Sir E. Bayvess, Bart. 

Three Enigmas.—1. The Import of the 
Twelve Signs.—2. The Cause of Ovid’s 
Banishment.—3. The Eleusinian Secret. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Biographia Sacra; or, an Introduction 
to the Literary and Ecclesiastical History 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and the Trans- 
lation of them into different Languages, 
By the Rev. James Towntey, author of 
* Biblical Anecdotes.” In 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Plates. 

The History of Christ’s Hospital, from 
its Foundation to the present time. With 
Memoirs of eminent Men educated there. 
By J. 1. Wirson. 

An Historical and Topographical Ac- 
count of Wainfleet, Burgh, and the neigh- 
bouring Towns. Geotlemen in possession 
of notices respecting the above Neigh- 
bourhood will oblige by forwarding them 
to the Publisher, J. Noble, Boston. 

A Second Volume of Travels, by the 
Rev. Joun Camrsett, containing an ac- 
count of his second visit to South Africa. 
During the journey he travelled upwards 
of three thousand miles, through a coun- 
try, a great part of which had never been 
explored by Europeans. An account is 
also given of the cities of Mashow and 
Marootzee, the former consisting of twelve, 
and the latter of sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. The work will also contain a map 
of the country through which he travelled, 
engravings of some of the towns, and 
drawings illustrative of the dress, customs, 
&c. of the natives. 

A Celestial Atlas, by ALexaNnpER 
Jamieson ; being an exact representation 
of the starry firmament, as it appears to the 
eye of an observer on the earth. This 
work comprises general constructions of 
the hemispheres and zodiac, with particu- 
lar projections of the successive constella- 
tions from pole to pole, in thirty copper- 
plate engravings. Each plate is to be ac- 
companied by a scientific description of 
its contents, with a method of finding, in 
the heavens, the places of the constella- 
tions it contains, and a solution of such 
problems, usually performed on the celes- 
tial globe, as may be accomplished by 
maps. 

Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
Literature, from the year 1700 to the end 
of the year 1820, containing the Title of 
every principal Work, which has appear- 
ed in Great Britain during that Period, 
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together with the Date of Publication, its 
Price and the Publisher’s Name as far as 
they can possibly be ascertained ; alpha- 
betically arranged under the Names of 
their respective Authors, and under the 
Subject matter of each anonymous Pub- 
lication. By I. H. Grover. 

Lectures on Botany. 
Tovp Tuompson, F.L.S. 

In one handsome Volume, Sketches of 
Upper Canada, Domestic, Loca}, and Cha- 
racteristic ; to which are added, Practical 
Details for the Information of Emigrants 
of every Class, and some Recollections of 
the United States of America. By Joxn 
Howison, Esq. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, with a Memoir by his Son. 

A Course of Lectures on Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving, considered as 
branches of elegant education, delivered 
in the Saloon of the Royal Institution, By 
Mr. W. M. Craic. 

A Series of Coloured Engravings, from 
original drawings, taken on the spot, by 
James Waruen, Esq. illustrative of the 
Island of St. Helena, to which will be 
added, a brief Historical Sketch of the 
Island. 

Dr. Jenner's Letter to Dr. C. Parry, ow 
Factitious Eruptions, 


By Anrsonxy 





Sin J. Banks. 

The Linnzan Society have resolved to 
enter into a subscription for a whole-length 
marble statue of the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
as a tribute of respect to his memory. It 
is to be executed by Mr. Chantrey, and 
to be placed, by permission of the Trus- 
tees, in the hall of the British Museum. 

Scorrish Lirerature. 

A desideratum in Scottish History, the 
long lost MS. of Sir George Mackenzie (of 
Roschaugh), has been recently discovered, 
and is now published. The collected 
works of that eminent and learned lawyer 
appeared in two volumes successively, in 
the years 1716 and 1722, In the pub- 
lisher’s prospectus there was announced, 
among other MSS. of this author, and by 
far the most important and interesting, “ A 
History of the Affairs of Scotland, from 
the Restoration of Charles II. to the desth 
of the Author in 1691 ;” but it never ap- 
peared. About four years ago a large 
mass of papers was brought to the shop of 
a grocer in Edinburgh, and purchased by 
him for the humblest purposes of his 
trade. From these his curiosity induced 
him to select a manuscript volume, which 
appeared to him to be something of an 
historical nature; and by another and 
equal piece of good fortune, he communi- 
cated this volume to Dr. M‘Crie, the well- 
known author of the lives of Knox and 
Melville, whose curiosity in whatever con- 
cerns 
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cerns the history of his country is for ever 
active and indefatigable, and whose distin- 
guished intelligence and sagacity are 
united to the most liberal and communi- 
cative spirit. On examining this volume, 
Dr. M'Crie very soon discovered, from its 
tenor and contents, that it was the compo- 
sition of Sir George Mackenzie, and that 
in truth it must be a portion of the history 
of his own times, which had so long been a 
desideratum in Scottish literature. Of 
this the intrinsic evidence was obvious and 
complete ; and the manuscript, though 
written by one of the ordinary clerks, or 
transcribers of that age, was decisively 
ascertained and identified by numerous 
corrections and additions, in the well- 
known hand-writing of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie himself. 
Ancigent Manuscairts. 
M. Maio has made some new disco- 
veries of lost works of ancient writers, 
among which are several parts of the mu- 
tilated and lost books of Polybius, of Dio- 
dorus, of Dion Cassius, some fragments 
of Aristotle, of Ephorus, of Timeus, of 
Hyperides, of Demetrius of Phalaris, &c. 
some parts of the unknown writings of 
Eanapius, of Menander of Byzantium, of 
Priscus, and of Peter the Protector. 
Among the inedited works of Polybius are 
prologues of the lost books, and the entire 
conclusion of the 39th, in which the au- 
thor takes a review of his history, and de- 
votes his 40th book to chronology. The 
fragments of Diodorus and of Dion are nu- 
merous and most precious. Among them 
is a rapid recital of many of the wars of 
Rome; a narrative of the Civil, Punic, 
social or Italic, and Macedonian wars ; 
those of Epirus, Syria, Gaul, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Persia. Parts of the history of 
the Greeks and other nations, and that of 
the successors of Alexander, &c. are 
among these. These were discovered in 
a MS. containing the Harangues of the 
rhetorician Aristides, from a large collec- 
tion of ancient writings, made by order of 
Constantivus Porphyrogenetes, of which 
only a small part are known to be extant. 
The writing appears to be of the 11th cen- 
tury. » M. Maio has also met with an un- 
edited Latin grammarian, who cites a 
number of lost writers, and a Latin rheto- 
rician now unknown ; also a Greek collec- 
tion, containing fragments of the lost 
works of Philo. He has also found writ- 
ings of the Greek and Latin fathers prior 
to St. Jerome, with other valuable works. 
Antique Grassgs. 

A cabinet has been opened in Naples 
in the Studi Palace, containing the antique 
glasses found in Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. The collection contains a great 
variety of forms and colours, and proves 
that the ancients made use of glass as the 
moderns do, both in decorating their 
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rooms, and in instruments of chemistry. 
There are also a number of cinerary urns 
for the most part enclosed in vases of lead. 


Puosrworescent Prorertizs OF THE 
TREMELLA. 

A medical gentleman, of much scientific 
knowledge, lately mentioned, that, when a 
boy, he discovered, by accident, the phos- 
phorescent qualities of the gelatinous mat- 
ter produced by the Tremella, Returning 
from school, he strayed to a moor in 
search of berries, and continued there un- 
til it was night. On quickening his pace 
to return home, he stumbled on some un- 
even ground, and felt his hands touch 
a slimy surface; a gleam of moonlight 
shewed he had fallen upon some gela- 
tinous matter, supposed by the vulgar to 
be fallen stars, When it became quite 
dark, his hands emitted light ; and, greatly 
alarmed, he followed the sound of some 
running water, where he washed them. 
Professional studies, and the engrossing 
duties of his practice, had prevented his 
following up and making experiments on 
this accidental discovery to the time in 
which he made this communication. 

Druipicat ANTIQUITIES. 

Two antique golden crescents of a very 
large size have lately been found in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast. They are of 
pure gold, and weigh about six ounces 
each. These relics, according to some 
antiquaries, were used as bells by the 
Druids in the celebration of their heathen 
ceremonies; and the very fine tone pro- 
duced by striking the cup at the ends of 
the crescent, seems to confirm that opi. 
nion. Near the spot where these crescents 
were discovered, are the remains of two 
Druidical altars. 

Fine Arts. 

The Cavalier Tambroni is editing at 
Rome, a work, entitled, Istrazioni Pitto- 
riche. It will throw considerable light on 
the practice of painting in Italy at the re- 
vival of the art, and supply much infor- 
mation relative to its history, being an 
authentic production of Cennino Cennini, 
a pupil of Giotto. Among other intelli- 
gence to be gained from this valuable do- 
cument, we here find recorded, that oil 
colours were employed in that country 
before the period usually assigned for 
their invention. 

Istanvs oF Tristan pa Cunna, &c. 

BE. J. C. says, “ In p. 23, an account 
was given of the dereliction of the Islands 
of Tristan da Cunha, in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of this fact, the 
publick were not before apprized. It is 
desirable that some farther description of 
them should be stated, and that the cause 
of their abandonment should be assigned. 
From the map it would seem that they are 
situated in a good and favourable a, 

a 
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aod that they might become a valuable 
station to ships in their passage from the 
Cape to the Brazils. It is probable that 
they may have been given up from 
motives of ceconomy. There are many 
British settlements of which very little is 
known, and of which scarcely any accounts 
are to be obtained from books of Voyages 
or of Geography. | allude to such, for 
instance, as the Admiralty and Séchelle 
Islands, which are dependent on Mauri- 
tius, Ascension and Turks Islands, several 
of the Bahamas, the recent valuable and 
important acquisition of Sincapore, and 
the Magdalene Islands in the Gulph of St. 
Laurence. I could enlarge this short 
catalogue to a great extent. My wish is, 
that such persons as may have a know- 
ledge of these remote portions of the 
British Empire, would have the goodness 
to communicate some information on the 
topics which 1 have Suggested, It would 
be i , and most gratify- 
ing. From this fountain, as yet, very 
little has been drawn: it may be consi- 
dered, in a great measure, as a new source 
of information and amusement.” 





Jzux p’ssrrit on Lovis XIV. 

It is known that Louis XIV. died of the 
painful disease the Fistula. One of the 
satirical wits of the day composed the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

** Louis leGrand, his splendid victories past, 
Is wounded in the Netherlands at last.” 

After the King’s death, the same writer 

thus eulogised him: 

* Ci git sans ExTRaitees, 

Comme il étoit & Versaixces.” 
Thus Anglicized : [made, 
“ What little change by Death on men is 
Here the great Louis bowelless is laid, 
The same who play’d the lofty Tyrant’s 

part [heart.” 

At proud Versailles, and Jic'd without a 


Noata West Exraprrion. 

The following is an extract from a Let- 
ter written on board his Majesty’s Ship 
Fary, dated Hudson Bay, June 26, 1621, 

*« I take the opportunity of writing you, 
by the return of the Nautilus transport, 
which accompanied us to carry our heavy 


stores. We have had an excellent pas- 
sage from the Orkneys to this part of the 
world; the weather, however, since we 
have been here, has not been so favourable. 

** We have made two attempts to un- 
load the transport, having made fast to 
icebergs for that purpose, but have been 
blown off successively by heavy gales, 
with the loss of some of our boats from 
the deck, and no small share of tribula- 
tion for the transport, which has not been 
properly fortified for the ice. She has 
come off, however, very well, considering 
everything, having only lost the copper 
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from her bows. We are now taking ad- 
vantage of a fine day, and hope to get rid 
of her in a day or two, and to proceed on 
our destination. 

“We made an island about a week 
ago, called Resolution Island, where we 
expected to see some Indians; but there 
was so much ice between the ships and the 
land, that we could not get in. 

‘* I can hardly give you an idea of our 
intended route, or, more properly, of our 
ideal rovte ; first, because our course 
must, in a great measure, depend upon 
the state of the ice ; secondly, for want of 
a chart ; for those in common use are so 
incorrect in the general outline of the 
coast, as to be perfectly useless. If, 
however, you should fall in with a good 
map of the country, I will tell you the 
track we shall endeavour to take. 

“ After making Cape Farewell, the 
southern extremity of Greenland, in lat. 
59. N. and long. 44. W. we proceeded 
nearly due West between Cape Chidley, 
on the Labrador Coast, and Resolution 
Island, in lat. 61. 40 N. and long. 63. W. 
where we now are; from hence we intend 
to steer, if wind and ice will permit, about 
a North-west coast, and endeavour to ex- 
plore an inlet to the East of Repulse Bay, 
which has never yet been entered by any 
one but Fox, about 150 years ago; thence 
we shall proceed to Hearne's Sea, where 
we shall winter (if we get there) ; then to 
Mackenzie’s Sea, Bebring’s Straits, &c. 

*“ All the officers are exceedingly 
agreeable, and | have but little doubt we 
shall spend the winter very comfortably 
together. We are all preparing our rifles 
for shooting deer, with which these islands 
abound. We are, however, exceedingly 
well off in the eating way—plenty of fresh 
beef, mutton, pork, eggs, fish, and poul- 
try on board, besides sheep, pigs, and 22 
fine bullocks, on board the transport, and 
potted meats and soups of all kinds for 
more than three years, so that our salt 
provisions we scarcely need taste the 
whole voyage, unless we choose. 

“ The mean temperature where we now 
are is about 35 deg. Fahrenheit, the sun 
just skimming below the horizon at this 
time at midnight, so that we have con- 
stant day, which you may conceive is a 
great comfort in navigation amongst ice. 
An apparatus was yesterday let down to 
the depth of 500 fathoms, for bringing up 
water: its temperature by a registering 
thermometer was 404 degrees Fabrenheit ; 
that at the surface being 36 degrees. The 
specific gravity, at the same depth, was 
1.0278, and at the surface, 1.0260. Our 
position, as determined astronomically, is 
always to the North-west of our dead 
reckoning ; from which it appears, that 
there is a constant current setting from the 
North-west to South-east.” 





Gent. Mag. Aug.1821 Pl.V p. 160. 
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METHOD OF RESCUING PERSONS 
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VESSELS STRANDED ON A LEEWARD SHORE. 
By Capt. G. W. MANBY. 





Tuts Invention has frequently been before the Public, in a variety of ways ; 
but in so detached and unconnected a manner, that the exact snethod of bring- 
ing it into operation is scarcely known. We therefore feel considerable plea- 
sure in being enabled to present to our Readers the following details of Capt. 
Manby’s method of saving shipwrecked persons. To render this article com- 
plete, and at the same time worthy of record, the annexed designs are in- 
troduced, (see Plate V.) representing the different situations in which a dis- 
tressed vessel may be relieved by communication from the shore. These En- 
gravings will convey a just idea of the invention at one view, and graphic illus- 
trations are also occasionally interspersed, for the purpose of affording a clear 
description of the whole *.—The preservation of human life is certainly one of 
the most philanthropic and interesting pursuits that can engage the attention of 
enlightened man. It especially becomes an object of increased consideration 
to this country, when the study is intended to relieve from the most perilous 
distress a race of persons who are continually pe ser. to danger, and are so in- 
timately connected with our national security prosperity. 

Capt. Manby was born in 1765, near Darnham Market, in Norfolk. After 
having been educated at the Grammar School of Lynn, he was sent to the aca- 
demy at Bromley, in Middlesex, and then placed at the Royal Military 
College at Woolwich. He afterwards served seven years in a Militia Regi- 
ment, till he was by the interest of the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, then $ 
cretary of War, appointed Barrack Master at Seameud, It was on this dan- 
gerous coast that he applied himself assiduously to the contriving and improvin 
of the apparatus we are about to describe. Though, it must be remarked, 
that a plan something similar had been published os twenty years before 
by Serjeant Bell, still the merit of carrying the method into actual practice, 
may be solely attributed to Capt. Manby tf. He gave it all the excellencies of 
an original discovery; for which Parliament has rewarded him at different times 
with grants amounting to 6000/. and adopted his apparatus at many of the dan- 
gerous parts of the sea-coast. 

We shall now proceed to detail the particulars of the invention, occasionally 
adopting the author's own words. 

The most fatal cases of shipwreck, and the most frequent, are those which 
occur within the distance of from three hundred to sixty yards of the land. In 
these cases the proximity of the shore seems, to the inexperienced view, to en- 
sure facility of escape to the seamen ; but it is as distant and hopeless in effect 
as if they had struck on a rock in the very midst of the Atlantic Sea: for if 
they trust themselves from the vessel and attempt to swim on shore, they are 
either killed by the violence with which they are dashed by the waves against 
the beach, or drowned while they struggle in vain against the rapid retreat of 
the surge. It would be endless, and (since none of them succeeded) quite use- 
less, to recount the numerous methods which have been tried at different times 
to afford assistance to vessels wrecked under these circumstances. To send any 
medium of communication from the shore to the ship, or the ship to the shore, 
was found equally difficult; and our journals are full of afflicting accounts of 
wrecks ont Oe of whole crews within but a few s of the shore and 
safety. At last the project of throwing over the vessel a line attached to a shot 


* These Engravings were designed by Capt. Manby some years ago, and he has kindly per- 
mitted us the use of them. They mead cena, py dewe Lard expence, by Mr. Berryman. 
+ Serjeant Bell’s object was to cast a shot on shore from a mortar prepared on board ; 
whereas, Capt. Manby’s is the reverse. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1821. fired 
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fired from a piece of ordnance was happily suggested ; communication with the 
vessel, which was before sarrounded with the highest degree of uncertainty and 
difficulty, if not impossibility, rendered certain ; and humanity relieved from 
suffering and witnessing misery of shipwreck under such circumstances of keen 
aggravation. ee 
mmunication by a rope but once achieved, it is easy to send on board by 
it to the vessel any thing else, that might facilitate the conveyance of the sea- 
men to the land ; or indeed, if the shore should afford nothing beyond the mere 
rope, that once thrown on board, the readiness and ingenuity of the seaman, 
with the materials which his ship supplies him, will furnish the additional 
means required to pass him from the vessel to the shore. 
The mortars, for the pur of throwing 


i : the shot with the line attached to it, over the 
iy F =z, wrecked vessel, should be as light as is com- 
1 a - 


patible with the service to be performed by 
—— them. 





An iron mortar cast on its bed, and weighing with its bed 24 cwt. (which 
-— be removed from place to place by two men on a hand-barrow with ease) 
will project a 24 Ib. shot, with an inch and half rope attached to it, 250 yards, 
or a deep-sea line, 320 yards, against the utmost power of the wind. 

A mortar of this size is of sufficient power to project a shot carrying out with 
it a rope strong enough to haul off a boat by from the shore to the vessel ; a ser- 
vice of the greatest importance, as it sometimes happens that the crew are so 
benumbed by cold, or exhausted by fatigue, as to be unable to move a limb in 
their own assistance. 


The shots designed for giving relief are of two kinds. 
The first, merely for the purpose of gaining communica- 
tion (like the figure), is made by inserting a jagged bar of 
iron, with an eye at the top, into a hollow iron sphere, 
which is then filled with boiling lead ; or by the same bar 
in a solid iron ball, which has had a hole drilled through 
it for the purpose, taking care that the bar is well clenched 
at the bottom of the shot. 





The second is a shot furnished with barbs for the purpose of catching and 
securely holding some part of the rigging or hull of the stranded vessel. 





This shot is to be used, when the crews of the distressed vessels, from exhaus- 
tion by fatigue, numbness from cold, or from having previously lashed themselves 
in the rigging to secure themselves from being swept away = the sea, which 
breaks over the vessel, are deprived of the power of assisting themselves in the 
slightest degree. ‘The advantage gained by the use of this shot is, that, when 
the people on the shore haul in the rope which it has carried over the vessel, it 
andes 1old and firmly fixes itself on some part of the rigging or hull; and then 
a boat may be hauled off to the relief of the crew unable to help themselves. 

The 
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The counter-barbs make it next to impossible that it should slip or give up its 
hold, while that part of the wreck, on which it has once fastened itself, remains. 
To connect the rope to the shot, and prevent it from being burned by the 
powerful inflammation at the discharge of the mortar, was most essentially ne- 
; and success the result of almost innumerable experiments. Chains in 

every variety of form and size broke, and proved, that not only strength, flexi- 
bility, and elasticity, but a body at once continuous and entire was required. At 
length some stout strips of hide, plaited extremely close at the eye, happily 
effected the object so indispensibly wanted. 





The hide should be at least so long as to leave two feet beyond the muzzle of 
the mortar when it is charged with the shot, and should have a loop at its end, 
that the rope may be fixed to it ina moment. The strips of hide may also be 
braided in the manner used in making the thongs of whips. 

Another method of securing the rope from the flame at the discharge is by 
enclosing it in a case of leather; but in this mode the greatest care is necessary 
that the seizings or lashings of the leather to the rope are very firm, and that 
the end is spliced into the other part of the rope, to prevent the possibility of its 
drawing through the case, should the lashings give way. 

The rope for the service should possess pliancy, strength, and durability. The 
first is required that it may obey without any obstruction the violent impulse 
occasioned by velocity of flight in the shot; and so indispensably necessary is 
this pliancy, that if it be interrupted even by a single kink, the rope will as- 
nth break. The necessity of strength is self-evident, and nothing more ef- 
fectually tends to give it than regularity in the yarns and strands of the rope. 
Durability, I am persuaded, will be increased by discontinuing the use of vege- 
table mucilage to render the threads smooth, with which the ropes are made. 
This mucilage, when affected with moisture, retains it; fermentation follows, 
and the rope is mildewed and rots. Rope, however, as well as woollen cloths, 
may be made to resist the penetration of water by immersion in a solution of 
equal of sugar of lead and alum. 

No branch of the service demands more nicety and attention than the mode 
of laying the rope in readiness to be carried out by the shot. If the beach be 
even, and free from large stones, it may be thus laid with certainty in compart- 
ments. 
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The length of the fakes must not exceed two yards; as the rope, when laid in 
fakes of greater length, is likely to be broken by the proportionably increased 
vibration. When the experiment was made with the rope laid in fakes of seve- 
ral yards long, it never failed to break. 
he nicest care should also be taken to remove every thing from the beach 
likely to be an impediment to the free issue of the rope. If, with these precau- 
tions, a and well stretched rope be used, communication will never be 
missed. ‘This method of laying the rope is so simple, and the parts are so dis- 
tinct from one another, that the eye, just before firing, can ran over it, and at 
one glance either convince itself that all is right, or detect the error of any one 
art overlaying another ; an error which would most certainly cause the rope to 
sy and frustrate the attempt to gain communication with the distressed vessel. 
The rope may also be coiled in the manner used in the whale-fishery: thus, 





But as these methods of laying the rope consume time, and it has repeatedly 
happened that vessels have gone to pieces very soon after taking the ground, and 
all on board perished, it was necessary to discover such a method of previously 
arranging the rope, and preserving the arrangement during its removal from 
place to place, that it could be projected on the very minute of its arrival on the 
spot where it was required ; and none of all that have been tried proved so 
effectual as having it ready laid in a basket, as is represented in the subjoined cut. 
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In this case the rope should be most carefully laid in tiers of fakes along and 
across the basket (as in the figure), no part of it being suffered to overlay any 
other part on the same line, and level with itself; and when done it should be 
kept in its position by the pressure of a cover most firmly strapped down on it, 
otherwise it is likely to be displaced in travelling from place to place. Above 
all, no mistake must be made in placing the basket; that part of the basket at 
which the faking ends, and at which, in the above representation, the shot lies, 
must be towards the sea or vessel; and should, to avoid error, be previously 
marked: the rope will then follow the shot freely, and without any hazard of 
entanglement. It is hardly necessary to observe, that there will be many tiers 
of the rope when thus laid in the basket; or repeat, that the utmost care and 
correctness are demanded in laying the rope in these tiers, that no failure may 


happen. m 
s 
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As in winter, from the greater length of the nights, assistance is more likely 
to be required by night than day, and it might be difficult, if the first attempt 
to cast the rope over the vessel failed, to lay it again in the dark with due cor- 
rectness, it was necessary to supply a method, by which it might be laid with 
as much correctness in the dark as in the light. This was done by an oblong 
wooden frame, six feet long and four wide, 





having at equal distances round its edge conical pegs six inches long, tapering 
from their base to the point, on which the rope is faked in tiers alternately along 
and across, as is described in the figure. 

The best mode of guarding against any kinks in the rope is, that one person 
should turn out all the inclinations of the rope to twist and kink, and give it in 
to another who is faking it, only exactly in such quantities as he is able to dis- 
pose of in the fake. 

The greatest care should be taken to keep the mortar dry; it should not be 
loaded till every thing is ready ; then it should be primed and instantly fired. 


But as it would be impossible to prime with loose powder in a 
storm, a tube (in the form of the annexed figure) may be made of 
common writing paper, the outer edge of which should be cemented 
with a little gum. This is to be filled with a paste made of finely 
powdered gunpowder and spirits of wine; when it is half dry, a 
needle is to be run through the centre of it, and the hole left open. 
The effect will be, that when the tube is inflamed, a stream of fire 
will rush with great foreédown the aperture and perforate the cart- 


ridge 





~ 


Tt having been found difficult to keep a match epee for firing the mortar, on 
which all depends, a pistol was fitted up with a tin box over the lock to protect it 
from the wind and rain or spray (as in p. 166) ; the flame of which, at the discharge, 
is so dilated, by the barrel being cut transversely at the muzzle, as to require 
but little exactness in the direction of the aim. Once however the pistol got wet 
from being washed over by the sea, and the whole crew of a ship nearly perished 
in consequence. This excited me to inquire whether, = a chemical process, 
instant and certain ignition might not be produced ; and I found that it might 
in various ways. I state however the following as the most simple and conve- 
nient for this particular service: Take equal parts of hyperoxymuriate of potass 
and the best refined sugar or sugar-candy, reduce them to an impalpable powder 
in a perfectly dry mortar, and let them be well mixed together. It may like- 


wise 
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wise be made by substituting gum olibanum for the sugar. The application of 
sulphuric or nitrous acid to this compound will produce immediate ignition. 


To prepare the powder for the particular service of firing the mortar, the fol- 
lowing directions are to be observed: Mix so much of the powder with rain- 
water that has been boiled as will form, after having been well stirred, a thick 
fluid ; crack the heads of the tubes, prepared as above described, intended to be 
primed with this mixture, that it may better unite with the gunpowder in them, 
and lay so much on the tops of the tubes as will completely cover them ; then 
let them be thoroughly dried in the sun. Care must be taken that the tubes are 
a kept perfectly dry; for on this the quickness and certainty of firing de- 

n 


P To fire the tubes, wet the end of the finger or a stick with the sulphuric acid, 
touch the composition on the primed tube with it, and instantaneous ignition 
will follow. 

The sulphuric acid should be closely stopped in a glass or lead bottle, kept in 
an upright position, and should not be exposed to the air, but for the moment 
when it is used ; with this care it will retain its virtues for many years. 

Having furnished instructions for preparing the apparatus, it is next neces- 
sary to direct the mode of applying it to its -_* of gaining communication 
with a distressed vessel driven on a lee-shore. hen the wind blows directly 
on the shore, the mortar is to be pointed directly at the vessel ; any direct op- 
position from the — of the wind is to be met and overcome by a pro- 

rtionate increase in the charge of powder, up to the highest quantity given 
in the scale. But it may happen that vessels take the ground when the 
wind blows sidewise along the shore, or the wind may have changed after 
they have taken the ground, supposing them to have deiven with the wind 
right on the shore. hen this is the case, if the mortar should. be fired 
apa directly at the object, the rope carried out by the shot would be swept 

ar to leeward of the vessel by the force of the wind, and communication be 
missed. It is therefore in a side-wind, necessary, in proportion to the strength 
and obliquity of the wind, to point the mortar to windward of the object ; the 
slack of the rope carried out by the shot will then be borne by the wind se 
much to leeward as to fall on one part or other of the distressed vessel. In 
the case of a strong side-wind the lower the elevation (about the angle of 15 


degrees) at which the mortar is fired, the less power the wind will have over 
the 
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the rope, and the more certain it will be to fall on the weathermost part of the 
rigging of the wreck, with which communication is attempted. 


When the rope is thrown on board, the crew, if not extremely exhausted, 
will at once secure it to some firm part of the wreck, and then a boat* (if a boat 
be at hand) may be hauled off by it: the boat is kept, by the power given over 
it by the rope, with its head to the waves and wind; and consequently rises 
over the surges, free from the danger of being upset. 

If the crew, as is sometimes the case, are so benumbed or fati as not to 
be able to secure the rope themselves, the barbed shot, when the rope with 
which it has been projected over the vessel is drawn in from the shore, will of 


itself take hold and fix on some 


rt of the rigging or bull of the wreck, and 


a boat may be hauled off it, although the crew are so exhausted as not to be 
able to move a hand towards saving their own lives.—(To be continued.) 





* When circumstances will permit, a boat hauled off by the rope thrown from the mor- 
tar is the method most to be relied on as the most prompt and certain mode of relief from 


a beach. 


SELECT 
LINES TO LUNA. 
(See Gent. Mag. for June, page 549.) 


“ My soul seems pleased to take ac- 
quaintance with thee.” Rowe. 


Luna as in duty bound, 
My warmest thanks I send ; 
In whose encomiums I’ve found 
A patron and a friend ! 


Tho’ weak and feeble are my lays, 
Untutor’d, wild, and rude, 

But as she deigus to offer praise, 
I bend with gratitude ! 


If Luna will with me agree 
A friendly wreath to wind ; 

Not Flora’s band more sweet shall be, 
Nepenthe * not so kind. 





* A small herb that is fabled to have 
rendered persons insensible to grief and 
sorrow. 


POETRY. 


From Fiatt’ry—vile delusive flow’r— 
(Like Humble Plants we’ll bend) 
The phantom of the affluent hour, 
A counterfeited friend ! 


And vain Conceit, with tow’ring crust, 
To Vanity allied ; 

With meagre Envy, we’l! detest, 
And cast Mistrust aside! 


Of Falsehood, with her stentor voice, 
We'll ever be aware ; 

Avoid vain Pleasure's fatal choice, 
And shun that viper—Care ! 


From Fashion’s wild and giddy round, 
O Luna, let ’s retire ! 

To where mild Temperance is found, 
And Friendship tunes the lyre ! 


There, if Content her smiles impart, 
And Happiness attend ; 
Twill be a Sov’reign Love-desert 
If Luna calls me—Friend ! 
July 2, 1821. 
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THE BALL: 

Hé4!t ! Potentate of half the world, 

Night, with thy dusky wings un- 

furl’d ; 
Who graspest in thy single span, 
The senses of each mortal man, 
From George the Fourth to JenghisChan. 
Tho’ dark and cheerless is thy reign, 
Where Fashion comes not; thou can’st 
deiga 

To whirl thy giddy, chosen throng, 
In pleasure’s ceaseless joys along ; 
Who breathe but in perverted night, 
Gladly for thee commuting light ; 
Aud, summon’d by the welcome call, 
Flock gaily to the rout or ball. 


It is the magic hour when scrapers, 
Freed from the morning’s whims and va- 


(For, int the clock hath stricken nine, 

And Stewards give the look’d-for sign), 

Fix’d, by unalterable doom, 

Are met in Bedford’s * pleasure room. 

While Fashion’s vot’ries, hither led, 

Reckless on saints and heroes tread ; 

Nor think that here, with battle spent, 

Swood old Fite-Ooth and stern De Brent ; 

And, heedless of his spirit’s groans, 

Dance o’er the Beauchamp’s hallow’d 
bones *. 

Come the flush’d youths with anxious 
glance, 

"Euxymsdes of the dance ; 

But — are chang’d, throughout ‘ the 


And slipper’ pantaloon’ is seen ; 

Scarce meet we, once what grac’d the night, 
Black ‘ inexpressives’ loose or tight ; 

Or trowsers, kept in shape by lead, 

(Fit opposite to owner’s head). 

Lo! where the dames with welcome hum, 
Tuvecsxes xarrilwros, come ; 

Charg’d with requests to ladies fair, 

The Stewards walk in ‘sceptr'd care ;’ 
Debarr’d from others’ joy and glee, 

For some five hours’ dignity. 


The fair appear ! this is not earth, 
Such charms had never mortal birth ; 
Rather the Jslam’s promis’d prize, 
Mohammed's fairy paradise : 

But I, an unconverted Giaour, 
Stand senseless of the joyful hour. 
Hard is my fate—I want the skill 
To tread the mazes of QuapRILLE ; 
’Tis but from tailors of the ton, 

A youth may learn ‘ Le Pantalon ;’ 
And I, like others fresh from school, 
Except at dinner, hate ‘ La Poule.’ 
Past is the dance so lov’d of yore, 
The sprightly ‘ Minuet de la Cour ;’ 
Peace to its shade! of that bereft, 
Need Britain grieve, while Watrz is left ? 





* The Castle of Bedford stood on the 
spot where these festivities took place on 
April 23. 
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Waltz! who, admir’d and prais’d by all, 
Ne’er yet profan’d the Beauchamp’s hall ; 
Nor shall, while spurning modes of France, 
We keep Old England’s ‘ Country Dance.’ 

Why should I shun the minor ill, 
Habituate to Life’s Quadrille ? 

Have I, mine eyes around me thrown, 
Acted the ‘ Cavalier alone + ;’ 

And sad and silent plaints have dealt, 
Estrang’d from all | low’d and felt ; 
Bor’d by the senseless orthe gay, 
Circl’d by all 1 wish’d away ; 

While all my thoughts danc’d ‘ moulinet.’ 
Yet never shall, howe’er times go, 
My friends and I stand ‘ dos-a-dos ;’ 
Enough, so be we, nothing loth, 

Till life’s finale calls us both. 

Might bat the pen and rhymer dare, 
Fearless, all present to declare— 

Ab! ’spite of grace or beauty’s claims, 
The Muse must never mention names. 
Suffice it, when the dance begun, 

The Stewards number’d—eighty-one. 
For each fair pride of Huntingdon, 
(Needless of all her beaux’ alarms), 
Gladden’d old Bedford with her charms ; 
Nor knew I, uninform’d till then, 

Roses and lilies grac’d the Fen. 

Bright beaming o’er their native field, 
To none the County’s beauties yield : 
And one fair form—but let that pass, 
The praise of ove may vex the mass. 

As woven by some fairy’s loom, 

Full ‘ twenty couples’ throng’d the room. 
While those long pass’d their dancing hour, 
And with it dancing’s lively power ; 
Forgetting not they once were blest, 
Gaz’d with remembrance on the rest ; 
Cherish’d the retrospective view 

That forms of vanish’d pleasures drew ; 
And, yet no chord of heart unstrung, 
Pictur’d the days when they were young. 
Ob ! it is bliss to turn the mind 

To joys our years have left behind ; 
Again we feel the welcome glow 

Reality can scarce bestow. 

’Tis past, and hours like moments roll, 
Unheeded by th’ enraptur’d soul ; 

What signal puts an end to glee? 

The clock bath stricken ‘ half-past-three !’ 
Now are entreaties heard still stronger, 
‘** Dear Father, stay a little longer,” 
Children may wish awhile to stay, 

But Parents chuse to drive away: 

Deaf to the youngling cries of woe, 

The liv’ried heralds come and go, 

Grim to each youth as turnkey Lockits ; 
Fast wane the candles in their sockets : 
All yield to Time and potent Fate, 

The scrapers’ bench is desolate ; 

And the lov’d room, denude and bare, 
Scarce shews a trace of what was there, 


Came she, ay came she, in whose eye— 
I read life’s look’d-for destiny ? 


t+ Le Cavalier Seul, 
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Came she, whose smile or frown can bear 
Swift to my feelings, hope, despair ? 
She came not; while with flames I burn, 
To balls far distant must I turn; 
Seek the blind chance of what may be— 
Perspective of futurity ! 
Another eve may join us still, 
May link each hand in a Quadrille ; 
Then shall my lov’d-one gaze on me, 
Hail to the moments ‘ vis-3-vis,’ 
Presage of longer unity. 
Till then my mind may feed its flame 
On the soft cadence of her name ; 
Till then may dwell on ev’ry grace, 
All that can beautify a face ; 
The present joy, the absent smart, 
All that can sanctify a heart. 
Such are the charms my thoughts adore, 
Like Bertha’s* Love, can ask no more ; 
Nor (such profusion makes her scant) 
If Love could ask, could Fortune grant. 
Still may she in my senses dwell ; 
But, Pleasure, till we meet, farewell. 
Bedford, April 24, 1821. M. L. 


—— 


Addressed to an only Son, at the age of 
Fifteen, on his departure to luodia, in 
April 1802, at the Grave of the Author's 
Parent:, in the Parish Church of St. Cle- 
ment, Sandwich. 

ERE you embark upon the stormy sea, 

And leave this land for many a dis- 
tant year, {heart, 

Oh! let me once more hold you to my 
Draw the deep sigh, and shed the ten- 

der tear! 


The lov’d remains of those who gave me 


ife 
Beneath this holy altar sleep in dust, 
Who taught me to adore His sacred name, 
Ia whom alone successive ages trust ; 


Who, if you faithful serve, will bless your 
days [state, 
Through all the changes of this varied 
?Tis His to cloud your fortune’s fairest 


scenes, 
His to dispel the gloom of adverse fate. 


His to compose the agitated breast, 
When Nature’s tender ties are rentapart, 
His to support in this distressful hour, 
Aud soothe the sorrows of the wounded 
heart. 





* Should the reader think this name of 
not so soft a cadence as might be expected, 
Jet him be aware that it is merely inserted 
for the metre’s sake.— Bertha is the hero- 
ine of Sir William D’Avenant’s Goudebert, 
and answers to the modern Clara. It 
might be observed here, that most Anglo- 
Saxon female names of distinction end in 
a, as Bertha (bright), Rowena (rest and 
acquisition), Elgiva (assistance), Emma 
(afriend or nurse), &c.— Skinner, Verstegan. 

Gant. Mae. August, 1821. 
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Go, then, my Boy, pursue your destia’d 


way, 
His potent word shall “ bid the storm to 
cease ;” 
Over the raging billows He presides, 
Ever confide in Him, and be at peace. 


“nf to the foregoing Lines, on visiling a 
Cenotaph recently erected to the Son's Me- 
mory on the pe 4 spot. 


THOUGH bereft of thy endearment:, 
Shall I mourn the blest decree, 

Which, for earth’s eventful changes, 
Gave celestial scenes to thee ? 


That the forma still held so dear, 
Buried in its youthful bloom, 
Shall be rais’d to bliss and glory, 
And immortal life assume ? 


Truth divive proclaims the Gospel 
Of the great Messiah sent ; 

Man rejoicing hails the import 
Of this sacred day’s event. 


Sandwich, Easter day, 1821. w. B. 


Tas KING’S WELCOME ro IRELAND. 


Adapted to his Majesty's favourite Tune, 
** Auld lang syne.” 


H! welcome to our happy shore, 
Thrice lov’d and honour’d King! 
To us the gale that wafts thee o’er, 
Shall heartfelt pleasure bring. 
We low’d thee long, we love thee well, 
And all our hearts jo truth 
Cling close to thee, as records tell, 
Io early bloom of youth. 


It well becomes a king like thee, 
Of high and classic mind, 
To rule o’er subjects brave and free, 
Wise, learned, and refin’d : 
Let others reign o’er barren lands, 
Or savage tribes controul, 
Great Geonce the freeman’s heart com- 
mands, 
From Indus to the Pole. 


And hbadst thoa ne’er a laure! won, 
To grateful Europe dear, 

Thy sainted Father’s royal Son 
Were surely welcome here. 

O’er Erin’s isle in “* Auld lang syne,” 
Thy princely race bore sway, 

And here, with ardent hearts all thine, 
In joy we meet to day. 


Then let the lively trumpet sound, 
And bells melodious ring, 
And every bard on Irish ground, 
Our Monarch’s praises sing. 
May every day that rolls away, 
New joys and pleasures bring, 
While blithe and gay we'll raise the lay, 
Long live great Georce our King ! 


Lifford, Aug. 6. Joun Grauam. 
HISTO- 
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FRANCE, 

An interesting Report on the state of 
the French Navy has been presented by 
the Minister of Marine to the Chamber of 
Deputies. From this document, it ap- 
pears that 76 vessels have been armed, 
and stationed in different parts of the 
world, for the protection of Commerce, 
the abolition of the traffic in slaves, and 
for the prevention of contrabatid trade. 
They have a naval force in the Antilles, in 
the Gulph of Mexico, at Cayenne, New-. 
foundland, the coast of Africa, at the Isle 
of Bourbon, in the Levant, and the Medi- 
terranean, as well to keep up their com- 
munications with Corsica, the States of 
Italy, and the coast of Barbary, as for the 
coral fishery. Other vessels cruize near 
the coasts of America, in both oceans. 
These 76 vessels employ 10,000 seamen, 
and carry 1029 guns. They consist of 
three ships of the line, 11 frigates, and 
the remainder vessels of smaller classes. 

PORTUGAL: 

Lisbon papers have brought us an ac- 
count of the landing and constitutional 
instalment of the King of Portugal, on the 
4th ult. The Cortes observed a restric- 
tive, and rather jealous, demeanour to- 
wards him. This body calls itself Su- 
preme, and bas assumed a position and 
character something like the English Con- 
vention at the Revolution. 

Events of a serious character have 
taken place at Rio de Janeiro since the 
King’s departure, It appears, that the 
forms of the Portuguese Constitution, as 
far as they could be known at that date 
to have been sanctioned by the Cortes, 
have, without waiting, as originally in- 
tended, for their completion, been forced 
by the soldiery on the Regent’s accept- 
ance. They, at the same time, demand- 
ed other changes in the form of Govern- 
ment established by the King. 

ITALY. 

The King of Naples, by a Royal De- 
cree, has re-established the order of the 
Jesuits in the kingdom of Naples. The 
order had previously been restored to Si- 
cily, and intrusted with the education of 
the island. The fate of this order is as 
singular within these few years, as it was 
when, possessing more power, it excited 
more attention. It was established in 
Russia within these few years, by the Im- 
perial supporter of Legitimacy, Alexan- 
der, and again proscribed. In Naples it 


was proscribed by a Usurper, and restored 
by a Legitimate King. 
An article from Rome, dated the 26th 
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ult, states, that by a convention between 
his Holiness and the Austrian Government, 
that city is to be occupied for an inde- 
finite period by a garrison of 3000 Aus- 
trian troops, and that some other towns of 
the Papal territory are to be placed in a 
similar situation. 


PRUSSIA. 


The censors of Prussia are directed not 
to permit in any book the words Protestant, 
or Protestantism, or Protestant Religion. 
The will of the King is, that this Keligion 
should be called the Evangelical Religion. 

TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 

The Greeks in the Morea continue a 
contest with the Turks of the most san- 
guinary nature. The Greeks and Ioniavus 
having sustained a defeat, forty Ionians, 
whom the Turks had taken prisoners, were 
impaled or hung on the field of battle. 
On the other hand, at Hydra, the Greeks 
actually roasted the Turks alive by a slow 
fire, first cutting off their ears and noses ! 
It is stated, that not one fort or castle in 
the Morea has hitherto been taken by the 
Greeks. The sanguinary atrocities of the 
Turks against the Greeks are carried on 
with increased fury at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and other places. Pillage, tor- 
ture, and massacre, are exercised upon 
hundreds of victims; and the wives and 
daughters of the most distinguished Greek 
families are, it is said, sold at the public 
market as slaves, after horrors too inhu- 
manly brutal to be specified. It is hardly 
possible that the civilized powers will not 
interfere to restrain such barbarities. 

The Turks have been completely beaten 
in two naval actions with the Greek insur- 
gents—one in the Gulf of Lepano, on the 
Northern shore of the Morea, where the 
Turks are said to have lost their entire 
squadron, a ship of the line included; and 
the second off the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles, which terminated in the loss of two 
frigates and some smaller vessels. 

It appears, that the Russian Ambassa- 
dor continues shut up in his country seat 
at Bujukdere, and nothing decisive is yet 
known of the ultimate intentions of the 
Emperor Alexander. 

From Constantinople advices have been 
received to the 26th alt. They leave very 
little hope of the continuance of peace 
between the Porte and Russia. It was 
generally believed there, that the hard 
and peremptory terms proposed by Rus- 
sia, the first of which was the evacuation 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, would be re- 


jected. 7 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 

On the 3ist of July, abont half-past 
eleven o'clock, his Majesty left his palace 
in Pall-mall, on his way to Jreland. His 
Majesty went in his plain dark travelling 
carriage, atteoded by Lord Graves as the 
Lord in Waiting, escorted by a party of 
the 14th Light Dragoons.—The King pro- 
ceeded as far as Kingston with his own 
horses, and thence to Portsmouth with 
post horses. His Majesty at half-past 
five o’clock arrived at Portsmouth; every 
preparation had previously been made 
to receive him; the streets were lined 
with troops, and the naval and military 
officers in their dress uniforms and regi- 
mentals waited his arrival. On his Ma- 
jesty reaching the outer barrier, a salute 
was fired from the bastions, and Lieute- 
nant- 1 Sir George Cooke, K.C.B, 
sttended by all his Staff, presented the 
keys of the garrison, which were gracidusly 
accepted and returned. His Majesty rode 
slowly down the streets to the water-side, 
through the lines of soldiers, who present- 
edarms; on his ing the point of em- 
barkation, he alighted, and was received 
by Admiral Sir J. Hawkins Whitshed, 
K.C.B. and the Captains of the squadron: 
the Hon. Sir C. Paget handed his Majesty 
into the Royal barge, and on the standard 
being hoisted the squadron fired a royal 
salute as well as the platform; in a few 
minutes he reached the Royal George 
yacht, which had, for his better conve- 
nience, been brought into the harbour, 
On the yacht’s hoisting the standard, a 
second salute was fired by the squadron, 
and the Captains commanding ships in 
the port were severally presented, and his 
Majesty then retired to dress for dinner, 
The Royal yacht left the harbour for 
Cowes at half-past eight o’clock, Wednes- 
day morning, amid a royal salute from 
the Platform Battery and Port Monckton. 
The squadron fired as his Majesty passed 
them. The gay bells of the town rang, 
and the beach was crowded with specta- 
tors. At two o’clock, the squadron pass- 
ed Cowes, under a royal salute from the 
Castle, and proceeded a few miles towards 
the Needles, But as there was a fresh 
breeze right against them, and the tide also 
was becoming unfavourable, the squadron 
bore up for Cowes Roads, and the Royal 
yacht came to her moorings opposite the 
King’s Cottage. Thousands of spectators 
lined the shore, and warmly greeted his 
Majesty, who acknowledged these saluta- 
tions of loyalty, by frequently bowing. In 
the evening a large party dined on board 
with his Majesty. On Friday morning, 


through the good seamanship of Sir 
Charles Paget, the Royal squadron suc- 
ceeded in getting through the Needles, 
and proceeded on their voyage. Owing 
to contrary winds, his Majesty landed at 
Holyhead, with the intention of visiting 
the seat of the Marquis of Anglesea. 
Whilet at Plasesnwyd, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, he received addresses 
from various parts of the Principality, to 
which he retarned the most gracious 
answers. 

On Saturday the 11th inst. the wind be- 
ing still contrary, the Lightning steam- 
packet, Capt. Skinner, was hauled along- 
side the Royal George, and the King, with 
all bis suite, went on board at ten o’clock, 
and immediately proceeded on their voyage 
to Dublin. The Meteor steam-packet ac- 
companied the Lightning. The Roysl 
George, with all the rest of the squadron, 
followed without delay. The Lightning 
reached Howth Pier at 14 minutes before 
four P.M. Sir B. Blomefield was waiting, 
with one of his Majesty’s carriages, at the 
upper end of the pier. The Lightnin 
bore only a common British ensign, a 
his Majesty was not expected in such a 
conveyance; but a gentleman on the pier 
having pointed to his Majesty, who stood 
on the quarter-deck, exclaiming ‘‘ There 
is the King—huzza !”’ shouts immediately 
rent the air, and the huzgas which were 
instantly responded, reverberated along 
the whole line of the western pier. His 
Majesty soon fixed his identity, by taking 
off bis travelling cap, and graciously re- 
turning the greetings of which he was the 
object, The King was dressed in a blue 
surtout, with a blue velvet collar, buttoned 
close around his neck, the cuat descended 
so low as entirely to conceal his under 
dress; he wore a black silk handkerchief, 
and a seal-skin travelling cap. The in- 
stant the vessel was secured, the King, 
assisted by Mr. M‘Dowell and two of the 
revenue officers, who happened to be the 
nearest to the spot, ascended the com- 
panion ladder, and pat his foot ashore in 
Ireland. He immediately shook Sir B. 
Bloomfield by the hand, and very cor- 
dially expressed the gratitication he felt, at 
the enthusiastic reception which was mani- 
fested around him, The pressure of the 
crowd to the point of the pier now became 
so precipitate as to obstract his Majesty’s 
way to his carriage, A lane was, however, 
soou made through the people, amid re- 
iterated cheers, which his Majesty repeat- 
edly acknowledged. As soon as be had 
taken his seat in the carriage, it was found 
extremely difficult to close the door, the 
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officious kindoess of numbers prompting 
them to press forward to grasp the Royal 
hand; the King held out both hands with 
considerable humour, and a cordial shake 
was substituted on this occasion for the 
Court etiquette of kissing the hand of the 
Sovereign. The King smiled during this 
inconvenient part of the ceremony of his 
reception, and appeared quite delighted 
with the enthusiasm which marked the 
same. -A road was made in the crowd 
with some difficulty, and Sir B. Blome- 
field ordered the post-boys to drive on 
slowly whilst among the people. A signal 
gun, on the hill indicated that the King 
had touched the Irish shore, and this was 
repeated around the island and across to 
Duanileary by the smal! craft which cruised 
about the harbour. There was not a 
single soldier either on the pier or the 
road throughout the day; but the firing 
of the coast was heard up the river, and 
before six o’clock the churches rang a 
merry peal and hoisted their standards, 
The crowds in the streets rushed onward 
in the direction of the Phenix Park, and a 
scene of perfect commotion was represent- 
ed in the streets of Dublin. His Majesty 
reached the Phenix Park-gate about a 
quarter past six o’clock, and the multitude 
poured in through the private grounds in 
front of the Vice-regal lodge, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or persons. His Ma- 
jesty, on alighting at the Lodge, was re- 
ceived on the steps by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenaut, and the whole of the offi- 
cial personages of the Castle, who gave him 
a hearty but respectfal welcome. The 
shouts were here reiterated—a momentary 
silence was then obtained, and his Majesty 
addressed the people. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, and my 
good Yeomanry—lI cannot express to you 
the gratification | feel at the warm and 
kind reception I have met with on this day 
of my landing among my Irish subjects. 
I am obliged to you all, [am particularly 
obliged by your escorting me to my very 
door. 1 may not be able to express my 
feelings as I wish. I have travelled far. 
I have made a long sea voyage; besides 
which, particular circumstances have oc- 
curred, known to you all, of which it is 
better at present not to speak. Upon 
those subjects I leave it to delicate and 
generous hearts to appreciate my feelings. 
This is one of the happiest days of my 
life. I have long wished to visit you—my 
heart has always been Irish. From the 
day it first beat, I have loved Ireland. 
This day has shewn me that I am beloved 
by my Irish subjects. Rank, station, 
honours, are nothing; but to feel that I 
live in the hearts of my Irish subjects, is, 
to me, the most exalted happiness, I 
must now once more thank you for your 
kindness, and bid you farewell. Go and 
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do by me as I shall do by yoo—drink my 
health in a bumper: [ shall drink all 
yours io a bumper of good Irish whiskey.” 

This expression of the Royal feelings 
was received with the loudest acclama- 
tions, and the King entered the Vice-regal 
residence, after repeatedly bowing to the 
people. A Royal salute was then fired 
from the guns in the park, immense mul- 
titudes poured in from all quarters, the 
corps of Lancers, in their splendid fuil 
dress, rode up ; two companies of grena- 
diers also entered the park, and nothing 
could equal the exultation of the scene. 

After the departure of the King from 
Howth pier, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
as he was preparing to enter his carriage, 
was recognized by the people, who imme- 
diately hailed him with loud huzzas. The 
Noble Marquis took off his hat, and re- 
turned the shouts of the people, by re- 
peatedly bowing to them. 


June 23.. At the Manchester Sessions, 
Samuel Waller, a lay-preacher among 
the Methodists, was indicted for obstruct- 
ing the King’s highway at Ashton-under- 
Line, on the 17th of June, by assembling 
together two or three hundred persons in 
the street, to hear him preacb.—The Coun- 
sel, in stating the case to the Jury, said, 
the defendant (who was what was called a 
Ranter), and persons of his class had been 
in the habit for some time past of visiting 
Ashton, and there bolding forth in the pub- 
lic streets, to the great annoyance of the 
inhabitants of the towa. On the day men- 
tioned in the indictment, a constable of 
the town, fiading Waller roaring and mak- 
ing a great noise within twenty yards of 
the church-door, approached him, cau- 
tioned him of the illegality of his proceed- 
ings, and ordered him to desist. This he 
refused ; saying, Christ and his disciples 
did so, and he had a right to do it: that he 
was a licensed preacher, and considered it 
his duty to continue the service. — Mr. 
Courtney, Counsel fur the defendant, said, 
the common law (upon which the indici- 
ment was founded) was the unwritten law 
of sense. It combined the purest reason 
with the purest justice, He had the au- 
thority of Chief Justice Hale, one of the 
first lawyers and best judges that ever 
adorned the bench, for saying, that Chris- 
tianity was part and pareel of the common 
law. He called upon the Jury, therefore, 
to pause, and investigate how that which 
our Saviour did, and instructed his Apos- 
tles to do, could be a nuisance,—The Rev. 
Mr. Hay, the Chairman, observed, that a 
law had recently passed, according to 
which, by the simple registration of a 
place, persons might be admitted to preach 
there, provided it were done with decency 
and propriety. But he put it to the Jury 
to say, whether two or three hundred per- 
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sons standing in the public street, was or 
was not a nuisance.—The Jury, having 
deliberated about fifty minutes, returned 
a verdict of Guilty of obstructing the 
King’s highway, in the parish of Ashton- 
under-Lyne.— The defendant was then 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
and to find sureties to keep the peace. 
Aug. 8. The Earl Moira smack packet 
left the pier-head at Liverpool, on her 
voyage to Dudlin, with nearly a hundred 
persons op board, including the crew, 
which consisted of about six persons, The 
wind blew strong from the W.N.W. ; and 
after passing the Gut Buoy, No. 1, in at- 
tempting to tack, the vessel missed stays, 
and struck on Burbo Bank. Alarmed by 
this accident, and by the state of the wea- 
ther, a number of the passengers request- 
ed the Captain to put back for Liverpool ; 
but he was unfortunately in a state of in- 
toxication, and having again got into deep 
water, he pursued his voyage. About ten 
o’clock the vessel again missed stays, and 
grounded on the Wharf Bank, off Mock 
Beggar. The top-mast was then struck, 
and the Captain and crew assured the 
passengers that there was no .danger. 
When the flood tide set in, the vessel 
began to heave, and struck the bank with 
so much violence, that at half-past two 
o’clock in the morning she was filled with 
water fore and aft, and the pumps became 
wholly ineffectual. The passengers now 
wished. a signal of distress to be hoisted ; 
but the Captain, stupefied by liquor, would 
not consent.—Between 4 and 5 the water 
forced away the cabin deck windows, and 
the luggage, provisions, &c. floated up, 
the sea breaking over them. The waves 
increased along with the rising tide, and 
at last brought the vessel on her broad- 
side. Soon after the boat and deck lum- 
ber was washed overboard. All who were 
able now got upon the shrouds, and some 
held on by ropes fastened to the bulwarks, 
or to wherever they could find to keep 
them out of water. The Captain was 
among the first who perished. A woman, 
with two children, was washed from her 
hold, and they all three perished, locked 
in each other’s arms, Out of ten men who 
clung to the ropes, seven were washed 
overboard by a tremendous wave. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock the Hoy- 
lake life-boat arrived, and took on board 
about 30 of the passengers, all much ex- 
hausted, and some of them in a dying 
state. A second boat arrived from Liver- 
pool about eight o’cluck, and received 
about eight more of the passengers. Be- 
fore the third boat arrived, the deck of the 
Ear) Moira was borne up by the sea, and 
the mast fell. Many of the women were 
swept away, but about 12 persons got into 
this boat. There were five ladies cabin 
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passengers, only one of whom was saved. 
Out of 33 cabin passengers, 16 only were 
saved. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Ricurt Hon. Lorp Srowett. 

lo page 81, we inserted an Address 
of the Proctors in Doctors Commons 
to the Right Hon. Lord Stowell, upon 
his advancement to the Peerage, and 
we have now the opportunity of com- 
municating to our Readers the sub- 
stance of an Address presented to his 
Lordship upon the same occasion by 
the Gentlemen attached to the differ- 
ent Offices and Courts in Doctors 
Commons, together with his Lord- 
ship’s Answer. 


To tus Ricut Hownovraste Wittiam 
Baron Srowett, Jupes oF tHe Hicu 
Covat om Encuianp, &c. &e, &c. 

The undersigned humbly trust that it 
will not be deemed obtrasive on their 
part, or unacceptable to your Lordship, 
if they most respectfully tender to your 
Lordship the assurances of the high grati- 
fication they have derived from your re- 
cent elevation to the Peerage of this realm, 
and express their participation in a feel- 
ing common to all connected with a pro- 
fession which has so long been honoured 
and adorned by your Lordship. 

It might not, perhaps, become them to 
advert to those splendid talents and exten- 
sive acquirements which have placed your 
Lordship’s name in the rank of the most 
distinguished characters of every age, but 
they trust that it will not be considered 
presumptuous im them to refer to those 
judicial labours by which the Maritime 
Law of the world has been developed, 
ang its principles established for the guid- 
ance of succeeding ages, and by which 
the honour of this country has been main- 
tained, and its rights secured. 

Io offering their congratulations to your 
Lordship upon an event not more honour- 
able to your Lordship than to the Em- 
pire, the undersigned beg leave most re- 
spectfully te express their fervent hope 
that the country may long continue to 
enjoy the benefit of your Lordship’s emi- 
nent and valuable services. 

Doctors Commons, July 1821. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I receive with the sincerest satisfac- 
tion the congratulations which your kind- 
ness has induced you to offer to me upon 
my being advanced to the Peerage by a 
late act of his Majesty’s most gracious 
favour. 

You may rest persuaded that I estimate 
justly the value of your kindness. During 
the long course of years in which I have 
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been connected with you in the business 
of the profession, I have always been 
strongly disposed to do justice to your 
attention to that portion of the duties 
which belonged to your particular stations 
in the different Offices and Courts, to the 
great propriety of your demeanour .to- 
wards myself and the other Judges—and 
to your readiness in accepting aud carry- 
ing into effect all such directions as in 
our judgment were deemed necessary to 
be given upon the various occasions of 
the public business. 

And I add, that those who execute their 
own duties in so meritorious a manner, 
may be justly thought extremely capable 
of forming a correct estimate of the man- 
ner in which the correlative duties of other 
men in the same official transactions have 
been discharged. 

With my grateful acknowledgments of 
your past kind » be pl d to accept 
my best wishes for your future welfare, 
and to believe me to be on all! occasions, 

Gentlemen, 
Your friend and servant, 
(Signed) Srowe Lt. 
Grafton Street, July 271, 1821. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lang THeatRe. 

Aug. 1. The Coronation. One of the 
most magnificent pageants that we ever 
witnessed on the stage. It has had a con- 
tinual run hitherto, and promises to do 
much for the theatre, 

Aug. 13. A Cheque on my Banker, a 
petite Comedy that has been well received, 
Haymarket THEATRE. 

Aug. 4. Rise and Fall, a Comedy in 
three acts, by Mr. T. Dibdin. Completely 
successful. 

Lyceum—Encuisx Orera House. 

July 30. The Witch of Derncleugh, a 
Musica! Drama, founded on the novel of 
Guy Mannering ; but differing much in its 
incident from the drama so called, Very 
favourably received. 

Aug.1. Two Wives; or, A Hint to 
Husbands, a Comic Piece in one act. It 
met with general applause. 

Aug. 16. The Miller’s Maid, a Melo- 
drama, founded on Bloomfield’s charming 
poem of that name. Very happily dra- 
matised. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 
War-Orrice, July 19. 

BaeveT.—Commissions dated 19th July. 

To be Field Marshals. —Marquis of Drog- 
heda, K.S.P. and Earl Harcourt, G.C. B. 
—From Lieut.-gen. Josiah Champaigne, 
to Lieut.-gen. Francis Hugonin, to he Ge- 
nerals,—From Maj.-gen. John Simon Par- 
ley, to Maj.-gen. Sam. Hawker, to be Lieu- 
tenant-Generals.— From Col. Aleyoe Hamp- 
den Pye, to Col. Jasper Nicholls, to be 
Major-Generals.—From Lieut.-col. John 
Castle, to Lieut.-col. C. C. Parkinson; to 
be Colonels.—From Maj. Henry Grove, to 
Maj. John Williams Aldred, to be Lieute- 
nant-Colonels.—From Capt. Francis Eagar 
to Capt. Marcus Annesley, to be Majors. 


Apmiratty-Orrice, July 19. 

Earl St. Vincent, G.C.B. to be an Ad- 
miral of the Fleet. —From Sir C.H. Knowles, 
bart. G.C.B. to Arthur Kempe, esq. to be 
Madmirals of the Red —From Thomas Drury, 
esq. to Sir Isaac Coffin, bart. to be 4d- 
mirals of the White. —From Sir John Wells, 
K.C.B. to Hon. Michael de Courcy, to be 
Admirals of the Blue.—From Sir C. Tyler, 
K.C.B. to Jobn Ferrier, esq. to be Vice- 
Admirals of the Red.—From the Earl of 
Galloway, K.T. to Thomas Wolley, esq. 
to be Vice- Admirals of the White.—From 
Joseph Hanwell, esq. to Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admirals of the 
Blue.—From George Parker, esq. to Jas. 
Young, esq. to be Rear-Admirals of the 
Red.—From Sir Charles Ogle, bart, to 


Robert Winthrop, esq. to be Rear-Admi- 
rals of the White.—Captains: From An- 
drew Smith, esq. to James Walker, esq. 


~C. B. to be Rear-Admirals of the Blue.— 


Aiskew Paffard Hollis, esq. Sir Edw. W. 
Campbell Rich Owen, K.C.B. George Scott, 
esq. C. B. and Sir T. M. Hardy, bart. and 
K.C.B. to be Colonels in his Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces. 


War Orrice, July 20. 
Commissions dated July 19. 

To be Generals in the Army.—Sir Tho. 
Blomefield, bart. Royal Artillery ; Gother 
Mann, Royal Engineers ; and J. Pratt, late 
Royal Irish Artillery.— To be Lieut.-Gene- 
rals in the Army :—W. Bentham, E. Stehe- 
lin, J. A. Schalon, and H. Hutton, R. Ar- 
tillery ; J. Mackelcan, R. Engineers ; G. 
Wilson, and S, Rimmington, R. lovalid 
Artillery.—To be Major-Generals in the 
Army : G. Ramsay, J. Lemoine, and Spen- 
cer Claudius Parry, R. Artillery; J. Row- 
ley, and A. De Butts, R. Engineers; Rob. 
Evans, Wm. Miller, and Geo. Salmon, R. 
Artillery.—To be Colonel in the Army: 
W. Gravatt, R. Invalid Engineers.—To be 
Lieut.-Colonels in the Army : Jos. W. To- 
bin, F. Power, Hugh Fraser, J. Vivian, 
R. Pym, and W. R. Cary, R. Artillery.— 
To be Majors in the Army: T. Colby, G. J. 
Harding, and J. R. Wright, R. Engineers. 

Royal Marines, to take rank by Brevet: 
—To be Lieut.-Generals in the Army: Theo- 
philus Lewis, Rich. Williams, Lawrence 
Desborough, James Meredith, R. H. Far- 

mar, 
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mar, Watkin Tench, and David Ballingall. 
—To be Major-Generals in the Army: M. 
C. Cole, Rich. H. Foley, and W. Binks.— 
To be Majors in the Army: Edw. Baillie, 
Isaac PAnson, John Owen, Peter Jones, 
and Thomas Inches. 

A. G. Cooper, esq. to be Surgeon to his 
Majesty’s person; H. Alexander, esq. 
Surgeon Oculist in Ordinary; A. Carlisle, 
esq. and S, L. Hammick, esq. Surgeous 
Extraordinary ; and J, Heath, esq. Dentist 
Extraordinary to his Majesty. 

July 2%. The Marquis of Queensberry, 


the Earl of Cassilis, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and Lord Melville, to be extra 
Knights of the Thistle. 


EcciesiaSTIcaL PRereRMENTS. 

Rev. E. G. Marsh, M.A. to a Prebend 
in the Collegiate Church of Southwell, 

Rev, Walter Gee, B.D, Week St, Mary 
R. Cornwall. 

Rev. Edw. John Howman, B.A. Hecker- 
ing R, with Mattishall Burgh annexed. 

Rev. J. B. Sharpe, Martin R. near Horn- 
castle, 

Rev. Liscombe Clarke, to be the new 
Prebend of Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. D. Lloyd, to be Chaplain of Haslar 
Hospital. 

Rev. J. Warneford, to the Living of Lla- 
nellin, Monmouthshire. 


Promotions and Preferments. . 
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Rev. J. Jefferson, Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, Witham V. Essex, v, Downes, dec. 

Rev. Edw, Jones, M.A. of Milton other- 
wise Middleton Keynes R. Bucks. 

Rev, J. Scobell, B.A. All Saints R. Lewes. 

Rev. H. B. Greene, Long Parish R. 
Hants, vice Lawrence. 

Rev. E. Bankes, to a Prebendal Stall in 
Gloucester Cathedral, vice Griffith. 

Rev. C. Sumner, St. Helen’s V. Abingdon. 

Rev. Wm. Horne, M.A. Otham R. Kent. 

Rev. W.Smyth, South Elkington V. Linc, 

Rev, James Edwards, Llanmadock R. 
Glamorgav, on the presentation of the 
Lord Chancellor. 


Civit Promotions. 

Rev. G. Graham, B. A. to be Master of 
Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar-school, 
York, vice G. Sandwith, dec, 

Sir Christopher Robinson, knt. D.C. L. 
H. M. Advocate General, to be Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London, and Commissary 
of London, vice Sir William Scott, now 
Lord Stowell, resigned. 

Jas. Henry Arnold, D.C.L. Admiralty 
Advocate, to be Vicar General to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, vice Scott, ditto. 

Maurice Swabey, D.C.L. to be Commis- 
sary of Canterbury, vice Scott, ditto. 

Wm. Thompson, esq. Alderman of the 
Ward of Cheap, vice Ald, Rothwell, dec. 


BIRTHS. 


July 8. At Florence, the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Rendlesham, a son aud heir.—26. At 
Brynker, Carnarvonshire, the wife of Jo- 
seph Huddart, esq. High Sheriff of that 
county, a son.—In Houston-street, Ken- 
nington, the wife of Capt. Wm. Hen. Smyth, 
of H. M. Ship Adventure, a dau,—28. At 
Gain’s Hall, Huntingdonshire, the Lady of 
Sie James Duberly, a son.—29. In Sey- 
mour-place, Park-lane, the Lady of the 
Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, of Moxbull- 
park, Warwickshire, a son and heir.—~ 


Aug. 4. At Cumberland-house, Weymouth, 
the Hon. Lady Charlotte Sturt, a dau.— 
6. At Belton-house, co. Lincoln, the Conn- 
tess of Brownlow, a dau.—7. At Stranraer, 
Galloway, the wife of Capt. Joho M‘Kerlie, 
R.N. a dau.—13. At Rolleston-hall, Staf- 
fordshire, the Lady of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
bart. a son.—14. At Sid Abbey, near Sid- 
mouth, the wife of George Ormerod, esq. 
(of Chariton-house, Cheshire) a son.—16. 
At Carshalton Lodge, the wife of P. 
O*Conor, esq. a daughter. 


I 


MARRIAGES, 


June". At Barbadoes, Capt. W. E. 
Grant, Military Secretary to the Forces, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of Mr. J. M. Han- 
son, of Hackney, Middlesex. 

July 4. Alfred Lermit, esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Military service, to 
Maria Elizabeth, daughter of George Ba- 
ker, esq. of Euston Crescent. 

12, John Cookney, esq. of the Mauri- 
tius, to Tabitha, daughter of the late Rev. 
Wm. Perkins, of Twyford, Bucks, and 
Kingsbury, Somersetshire, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, &c. 

13. At Paris, Joseph, son of J. Dale, 
esq. of Edinburgh, to Auna Esther, relict 
of the late Wm, Bishop, esq. of Basing- 
stoke, Hants. 


14. Alfred Protheroe, esq. of Leigh, 
Somersetshire, to Miss Selwyn, daughter 
of the Rev. John Selwyn, rector of Lud- 
garshall, Wilts, 

16. At Florence, John Shaw Manly, 
esq. son of Vice-Admiral Manly, of Bra- 
ziers, Oxfordshire, to Catherine Emilia, 
daughter of Sir Wm. Clayton, bart. of 
Harleyford, Bucks. 

19. Mr. Joseph M‘Keand, of Moseley- 
street, to Miss Hulme, daughter of the 
late Otho Hulme, esq. both of Manchester. 

21. Charles Arthur Pritchard, esq. of 
Grange House, Monmouthshire, to Anna 
Dorothea, daughter of John Vaughan 
Lioyd, esq. of Fyllwyd, High Sheriff of 
Cardiganshire. 

22. Rey. 
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22. Rev. Joseph Bradley Warden, to 
Mary-Anne, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Crump, Solicitor, of Coventry. 

23. Alexander Hamilton Leonard Earle, 
esq. son of the late Col. Earle, of Tweed 
House, Northumberland, to Sophia, dau. 
of the late Henry Parry, esq. of St. Catha- 
rine’s-court, and New King-street, Bath. 

At Arborfield, the Rev. H. Hodgkinson, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Braybrooke, 
rector of Aborfield, Berks, and of Shad- 
dingfield, Suffolk, to Sarah Jametta Crig- 
nan, youngest daughter of Claudius, late 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Capt. Sherbourn Williams, of the Royal 
Engineers, to Sarah, daughter of the late 
Heory Sweeting, esq. of Huntingdon. 

24. Capt. Phillip Clarke, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, to Caroline, daughter of John 
Houghton James, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place. 

25. John Moor Cave, son of John Cave, 
esq. of Brentry, Gloucestershire, to Isa- 
bella Langley, daughter of William Have- 
lock, esq. and grand-daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Langley, bart. 

96. At Upper Deal, Lieut, H. W. Har- 
vey, R. N. youngest son of Henry Wise 
Harvey, esq. of Harnden, in Kent, to Alice 
Holness, only daughter of James Simpson, 
esq. of London, 

27. Lieut.-col. Sir T. Noel Hill, bart. 
K.C.B. of the Grenadier Guards, son of Sir 
John Hill, bart. of Hawkstone, to the Hon. 
Anna Maria Shore, daughter of Lord 
Teignmouth. 

- 28. George Ritso Jervis, esq. of the 
Bombay Engineers, to Harriet, daughter 
of J. G. Brett, esq. of Grove House, Old 
Brompton. 

- The Rev. Henry White, M. A. rector of 
Claughton in Lonsdale, Cumberland, to 
Elizabeth, only child of Mr. Stackhouse, 
of Blackburn, Lancashire. 

John, son of Sir John. Wrottesley, bart. 
of Wrottesley Hall, to Sophia Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Giffard, esq. of Chil- 
lington, both in Staffordshire. 

30. At Inchbrayock Cottage, Lieut. 
Archibald Watson, of the Bengal Light 
Cavairy, to Aune,; daughter of the late 
Archibald Scott, esq. of Usan. 

Capt. John Thos. Williams, of the 2d, 
or Queen’s Royal Regiment of Infantry, 
to Frances Eleanor, daughter of Matthew 
Cowper, esq. late of Gibraltar. 

Henry William Stephens, esq. to the 
Right Hon. Lady Frances Bentinck. 

31. The Very Rev. Thomas Carter, 
A.M. Chaplain to the Duke of Gloucester, 
and to his Grace the Lord Primate of all 
Ireland, Dean of Tuam, a Prebendary of 
Armagh, and Rector of Ballymore, to Har- 
riet, dau. of late Richard Winfield, esq. 

At Dartling, in Sussex, John Graham, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, son of the late Tho- 
mas Graham, esq. of Edmond Castle, 
Cumberland, and of Gower-street, to Caro- 


Marrvages. 
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line-Blinor, third daughter of E. J. Cur- 
teis, esq. of Windmill-hill, M. P. for the 
county of Sussex. 

Aug. 2. Jonathan Hayne, esq. of Mid- 
dieton Terrace, to Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Watson Ward, of Sharnbrook, 
Bedfordshire. 

The Rev, Rich. Boyse, of Little Had- 
ham, Herts, to Winifred, daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas Berners Plestow, of Wat- 
lington Hall, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Edward Luard, of Morley, 
Derbyshire, to Julia D’Aranda, daughter 
of the late Edward Coxe, esq. of Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

4. The Right Hon. Viscoust Kelburne, 
to Miss Hay Mackenzie, daughter of the 
late Edward Hay Mackenzie, esq. of 
Newall and Cromarty. 

7. Sir Fred. Watson, K.T.S. to Sophia 
Anne, dau. of the late Wm. Thoyts, esq. 
of Suthamstead-house, Berkshire. 

8. Stephen Lushington, esq. LL. D. 
M.P. for lichester, and Fellow of A!l Souls 
College, Oxford, to Sarah Grace, dau. of 
Thos.-Wm.Carr, esq.of Frognal, Middlesex, 

The Rev. Chas. Buck, B.A. of Edmund- 
hall, Oxford, to Anne, daughter of Henry 
Davis, esq. of Berkeley-square, Bristol. 

Sir Francis Sykes, bart. of Basildon 
Park, Bucks, to Henrietta, dau. of Heury 
Villebots, esq. of Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square. 

9. Wm. Stuart, esq. M. P. son of the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, to Henrietta, 
daughter of Admiral Sir C. Pole, bart. 

The Right Hon. Lord Charles Somerset, 
Governor and Commander of the Forces 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Mary Poulett, daughter of the 
late, and sister of the present, Earl Poulett. 

Evan Baillie, jun. of Dochfour, to Char- 
lotte Augusta Baillie Hamilton, dau. of 
the late Rev. Archdeacon Charles Baillie 
Hamilton and the Right Hon, Lady Char- 
lotte Baillie Hamilton. 

Benjamin Rouse, esq. of New Bridge- 
street, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter 
of William Gaskell, esq. of Chalfont St. 
Peter’s, Bucks. 

11. John Bishop, esq. of Doctors Com- 
mons, son of the late C, Bishop, the King’s 
Proctor, to Miss Caroline Gordon. 

13. The Rev. John Kendrick, M.A. to 
Letitia, dau. of the Rev. C. Wellbeloved. 

Mr. J. W. Squire, of East Grinstead, 
Solicitor, to Rebecca, dau. of Matthew 
Flower, esq. of Brookhurst, Sussex. 

16. At the Duke of Northumberland’s, 
in St. James’s-square, Fred. Thomas, son 
of Major-gen. Buller, of Pelynt and Lan- 
reth, Cornwall, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Agnes Percy. 

The Baron Stanislaus Choudoir, of the 
Empire of Russia, to Lucy, daughter of 
Sir Alex. Crichton, M.D, F.R.S. First 
Physician to the Emperor and Dowager 
Empress of Russia. 

OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 


—— 


HER MAJESTY, CAROLINE AMELIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


Aug.7. At Brandenburgh House, at 
half past ten at night, her Majesty, 
Caroline Amelia, the Queen of Engiand. 
Early in the preceding week, ber Ma- 
jesty felt herself greatly indisposed, in 
consequence, it is conjectured, of having 
taken a very large dose of magnesia, 
that was supposed to have created an 
obstruction in the bowels, which was 
followed by inflammatory symptoms. 
On Thursday, the 2nd inst. she was at- 
tended by three Physicians, of whom 
the senior was Dr. Maton, so much dis- 
tinguished by his skilful and zealous 
eare of the late Duke of Kent. In the 
course of that day her Majesty was co- 
piously bled; she passed a quiet night, 
but her symptoms remained the same. 
The following day she was immersed 
for about a quarter of an hour in a 
warm bath, which moderated the pain, 
but in other respects was unavailing. 
Connected with the inflammation of 
the bowels was a nausea at the sto- 
mach, which repelled both food and 
medicine. Another physician, Dr. Ain- 
slie, was now called in, and her Ma- 
jesty’s legal advisers, most of whom 
were on the point of setting off for 
their different circuits, also attended 
to assist in the arrangement of her pro- 
perty and other legal matters; and her 
will was then drawn up. She passed an 
indifferent night, but towards the morn- 
ing of Saturday obtained some tranquil 
sleep, and in the course of the day was 
able to keep some gruel on her stomach. 
She slept great part of this day, which 
induced some observers to believe that 
an inward mortification had commenced. 
She, however, continued tolerably easy, 
and passed that night better than the 
preceding one; but Sunday produced 
no apparent change in her symptoms. 
In the course of this day, Dr. Baillie was 
sent for by express to Gloucestershire. 
During the night of Sunday she had 
some relief, and, for the first time, hopes 
began to be entertained that she had 
passed the crisis of her disorder, In the 
morning of Monday her state was cer- 
tainly more favourable than it had been. 
At half-past two o’clock on that day Dr. 
Baillie arrived, and immediately held a 
consultation with the four other phy- 
sicians. Her Majesty bad been bled 
with leeches, and found herself able to 
retain on her stomach a little arrow 
root, and some medicine ; she had also, 
at her own request, been raised from 
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her bed, and was seated in an arm- 
chair, when she was first seen by Dr. 
Baillie. Still her Majesty was extremely 
weak and feeble from ber long and acute 
sufferings, and the small portion of sus- 
tenance that she had been able to take; 
and when she spoke (which she did re- 
lative to the disposal of her property 
and other matters), she was very faint, 
and felt it necessary to be revived from 
time to time by a smelling bottle. The 
hopes that were entertained during the 
latter part of Monday, however, were 
rapidly weakened in the course of the 
night, and had entirely vanished on 
Tuesday morning, when it was evident 
her Majesty, after a oe nes night, had 
suffered a relapse, or rather that the fa- 
vourable appearances of the day had 
been merely delusive. At this time the 
Queen herself gave up all hope, and de- 
clared she could not survive the day. 
About noon she complained of violent 
pains in the abdomen, which were 
shortly followed by convulsion ; a strong 
opiate medicine was now administered, 
which allayed the pain for the moment, 
but produced for an hour or two a dis- 
position to doze. About three o’clock 
the pains returned, attended with the 
most alarming symptoms. Every means 
that skill and attention could devise 
were now employed by the physicians, 
but it was all in vain, At four o’clock 
her Majesty became rapidly worse, her 
respiration was difficult; about eight 
she sunk into a state of entire stupor, 
and having lain for two hours and 
twenty-five minutes in that state, at 
length breathed her last. 

Her Majesty was the second daugh- 
ter and fifth child of the late Charles 
William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttle, by the Princess 
Augusta, daughter of his Royal High- 
ness the late Frederick Lewis, Prince 
of Wales, and sister of our late revered 
and most gracious Sovereign King 
George III]. The Princess was consi- 
dered by the Court and the people of 
England as a most desirable match for 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
The marriage of their Royal Highnesses, 
after a short negociation, took place on 
the 8th of April, 1795, in the presence 
of the Royal Family and of the princi- 
pal Nobility in the kingdom. Nothing 
could be more magnificent than the ce- 
lebration of these nuptials, nor more 
touching than the joy which all — 
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of the people testified on this occasion ; 
Addresses poured in from every part of 
the country to congratulate: the Royal 
couple on their union; and when, in a 
few months afterwards, it was under- 
stvod that the Princess was ina way to 
give an heir to the Throne, the hap- 
piness of the people was at its height. 
Within a few months, however, after 
the Royal nuptials, domestic differences 
arose, of what nature we cannot dis- 
tinctly state. These unhappy differences, 
from whatever cause they sprung, ter- 
minated in a separation within three 
months after the birth of the late la- 
mented Princess Charlotte, which hap- 

ned on the 7th of January, 1796. The 

rincess of Wales became the inhabitant 
of a separate establishment on Black- 
heath. During her residence here her 
Royal Highness formed an acquaintance 
with Sir John and Lady Douglas, who 
were her constant associates. After a 
lapse of some time, her Royal Highness 
was informed of circumstances which 
induced her to decline the connexion, 
which laid the foundation of what is 
known by the name of the “ Delicate 
Investigation.” But though the Princess 
was cleared of the charge imputed to 
her by two successive commissions of 
the Cabinet Council, and sub tly 
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hold and the Earl of Liverpool and Mr, 
Hobhouse (Under Secretary of State), 
respecting the day appointed for her 
Majesty’s funeral. On Saturday, the 
llth, Lady Anne Hamilton and Lady 
Hood wrote to Mr. Hobhouse, stating 
they had only heard that afternoon of 
the preparations for moving the Queen's 
remains, and that it was impossible to 
complete their mourning dresses before 
Tuesday night ; unless the time was 
changed till Wednesday morning they 
could not have it in their power to at- 
tend the funeral. To this Mr. Hob- 
house replied, Sunday morning, by ex- 
pressing his surprise that the Ladies 
were not before informed of the time 
appointed, but he would dispatch their 
note to Lord Liverpool. In asecond note 
to them, ‘he states that he is directed 
by the Earl of Liverpool to apprise their 
Ladyships, that the order for the re- 
moval of her Majesty’s remains on Tues- 
day is irrevocable ; and that if not pre- 
pared, it is presumed their Ladyships 
would have no objection to follow after 
the pr ion has proceeded on its way, 
as was frequent in cases of this nature. 
On Tuesday morning Mr. Bailey ‘of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, whom 
his Majesty’s Government had appointed 
ductor of her Majesty's funeral pro- 








by her Sovereign and Uncle, her do- 
mestic disquietude was not removed ; 
she was still an exile from Court, her 
intercourse with her daughter restrict- 
ed, and her actions as closely watched 
as ever. She adopted the resolution of 
seeking comfort abroad, and accord- 
ingly, in the year 1814, the Princess 
quitted England, very much against the 
advice of her confidential friends, Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Brougham.—The 
circumstances attending her residence 
on the Continent are too recent in the 
recollection of our readers to require 
enumeration. The same observations 
apply to the interval from her Ma- 
jesty’s return to England, in June 
1820, to the commencement of her 
malady, which terminated in her dis- 
solution. Her Majesty was born on the 
17th of May, 1768, and died on the 7th 
of the present month, at the age of 53 
years, 2 months, and 21 days. 

Her Majesty having signified in her 
will her intention of being buried by the 
side of her father and brother at Bruns- 
wick, Tuesday the 14th inst. was the 
day appointed by bis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the removal of her Majesty’s 
remains from Brandenburg House to 
Harwich, for embarkation to the Con- 
tinent. During the preceding week a 
spirited correspomdence took place be- 
tween the Ladies of her Majesty’s housé- 


“a line in front of the house. 


cession, left his house at half-past four 
o'clock, preceded by 13 mourning 
coaches and six, a hearse and eight 
horses with the usual habiliments and 
paraphernalia, and artived between five 
and six o’clock at Brandenburgh House. 
Sir George Nayler, Clarencieux King at 
Arms, arrived by six o’clock, atttended 
by Mr. Wood, Pursuivant at Arms; ‘they 
were ushered into the state apartment. 
A little after six o’clock Dr. Lushington 
arrived. Mr. Wilde, Mr. Brougham, 
Alderman Wood, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir 
Robert Wilson, Mr. Thomas (acting for 
Mr. Mash, of the Lord Chamberlain's 
Office), Dr. Holland, Lieuts. Flynn and 
Hownham, Count Vassali, &c. were pre- 
sent in the state apartments. At six 
o'clock, precisely, a squadron of the Ox- 
ford Blues, under the command of Cap- 
tain Bouverie, arrived from their bar- 
racks, Regent’s Park, and formed > 

e 
church bells tolled to minute time, and 
minute guns were fired from the bank 
of the Thames opposite Brandenburgh 
House. The Londen Escort Committee 


“ 


were beaded by Mr. Hume and Mr. Hob- 
house, and the Hammersmith Committee 
by the Churchwarden and Mr. Bowling. 

When Mr. Bailey went into the State 
Room to give directions to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Officers to deliver up the body 
to the persons in wailing, a very “—— 
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and unpleasant altercation ensued be- 
twixt Dr, Lushington and Mr, Bailey; the 
former, as one of her Maijesty’s execu- 
tors, prohibited the removal of the body ; 
and the latter, as appointed by Govern- 
ment, insisted on the performance of bis 
orders. Mr. Wilde, as the other execu- 
tor of her Majesty, then presented Mr, 
Bailey with a written protest against the 
removal of her Majesty’s body. He de- 
clared that the body was taken by force 
against the will of the executors, and call- 
ed upon Mr. Bailey to give him some in- 
formation as to where he intended to take 
the procession, by what route, and where 
its destination. Mr, Bailey complained 
that every impediment was thrown in the 
way of the persons whose duty it was to 
attend the removal of the body. He then 
took out of bis pocket a paper, and read 
from it the route of the procession. — 
“ The faneral cavalcade to pass from the 
gate of Brandenburgh House, through 
Hammersmith, to turn round by Kensing- 
ton Gravel Pits, near the Church, into the 
Uxbridge road, to Bayswater; from thence 
to Tyburn turnpike, down the Edgeware 
road, along the New road to Islington, 
down the City road, along Old street, 
Mile end, to Romford, &e. A squadron 
of Oxford Blues from Brandenburgh- 
house to Romford, to attend the proces- 
sion ; a squadron of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons from Romford to Chelmsford ; ano- 
ther squadron of the same regiment from 
Chelmsford to Colchester ; another escort 
from Colchester to Harwich, where a guard 
of honour is in waiting.” 

At a little after seven o’clock the Pro- 
cession began to move. It was headed 
by twelve horse soldiers (blue), and closed 
by the Escort Committees of Hammersmith 
and London. The Royal Arms were affixed 
on each side of the Hearse, and each horse 
was decorated with an escutcheon. Pos- 
tillions in black rode upon the two lead- 
ing horses. At the end of the Hearse was 
an Imperial Crown, with the letters C. R, 
The Procession moved gently, although 
the rain came down in torrents, until the 
foremost part of the cavalcade reached 
Kensington church, when a body of men 
formed across the streets nearly twenty 
deep, and expressed every disposition to 
dispute the passage: a severe conflict 
took place between them and the con- 
stables, several on both sides being hurt. 
The populace committed several excesses 
in the neighbourhood of the Gravel Pits, 
They tore up the pavements on the road, 
and threw down trees, which they placed 
across the road. Things wore an appear- 
ance of the utmost determination, and 
the populace seemed resolved that the 
procession should go through Hyde-park 
corner gate to the city. After consider- 
able resistance, the Procession went 
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through Hyde Park to Cumberland Gate, 
where_a desperate conflict ensued. Stones 
and mud flew aboat in all directions, aod 
the Horse Guards fired upon the mob. 
The Guards kept galloping about in ail 
directions. Richard Honey, a carpenter, 
was shot at the corner of Great Cumber- 
land-street, and the body was carried tothe 
General Townshend, in Oxford - street. 
Others were carried to St.George’s Hospital, 

The Procession passed down “> 
Road towards Paddington, amidst the vo- 
ciferations of an immense multitude, but 
on its arrival at Tottenham Court Road, 
the streets leading to the City Road were 
totally blockaded by waggons, carts, &c. 
The Procession was thus compelled to 
Move on io a straight line towards St. 
Giles’s, every street which leads out of 
Tottenham Court Road towards the di- 
rection of the New Road, being rendered 
inaccessible by the instantaneous block- 
ade of the multitude. It thus passed 
down Drury Lane, and proceeded through 
the city, accompanied by the Lord Mayor 
atits head. It then quietly proceeded to 
Whitechapel and to Romford, and from 
thence to Chelmsford, where it arrived at 
2 o’clock on Wednesday morning. The 
Procession left Chelmsford on Wednesday 
at 12 o’clock, and arrived at Colchester 
the same evening. The funeral reached 
Harwick at 5 o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon. The launch of the Glasgow was 
ready, and her Majesty’s body was im- 
mediately embarked. A sbort time after 
the squadron sailed for Stadt. 

Her Majesty’s Will directed that 
Cambridge House should be sold, aud 
the purchase-money paid to Mr. Wm, 
Austin, Her claims under the Will of 
her mother, the Duchess of Brunswick, 
whatever they may amount to, she also 
leaves to Mr. William Austin, and she 
makes him her residuary legatee. She 
directs a sealed box, which she describes, 
to be transmitted to a merchant in the 
City, to whom she owed 43004 It is 
supposed to contain her diamonds. She 
begueaths 5001, each to Lord and Lady 
Hood. She leaves a picture of herself to 
Lady Anne Hamilton, one to the Mar- 
quis Antaldi, one to the Signor Felici, 
and one to Mr. Wm. Austin. She leaves 
to Dr. Lushington her coach and a pic- 
ture, Hieronymus her barouchette and 
her linen—and to the sister of Demont 
all ber wearing appa:el. Her Italian 
property is not alluded to, as that was 
previously settled by a notarial deed. 
She directs that her body shall not be 
opened, nor laid in state; and that she 
should be buried by the side of her fa- 
ther and brother, at Brunswick. The 
body to be sent off in three days.—There 
are two codicils to the Will, containing 
tokens of affection to her domestics. 

Lorp 
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Lorp Surrig.p. 

4ug.1, In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, the Right Hon. William Asshe- 
ton Harbord, second Lord Suffield, and 
a Baronet. He was born in 1766. Dur- 
ing bis father’s life-time he was returned 
M.P. for Luggersball in 1790, and in 
1810 fer Plympton-Earle. In 1794 he 
raised the Norfolk regiment of Fencible 
Cavalry; and in 1808, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk. He mar- 
ried June 4, 1792, Caroline, second 
daughter and coheir of John Hobart, 
second Earl of Buckinghamshire ; and 
succeeded to the Peerage on the death 
of his father, Feb. 4, 1810. Having died 
without issue, the title descends to his 
only brother, the Hon. Edward Harbord 
M. P, for Shaftesbury. 





Lapy Louisa ConoLty. 

4ug. 6. At Castletown House, co. 
Kildare, Lady Louisa Conolly. Her 
death was occasioned by a (presumed) 
psoas abscess on the hip, ander which 
she suffered much for above two months, 
with a fortitude and resignation which 
a long life of exemplary piety and be- 
nevolence could alone enable her to 
exert. 

This inestimable Lady appeared to 
take no pleasure but in doing good to 
others, and lessening the sum of bu- 
man misery as far as she could ascer- 
tain, either by private information or 
actual observation. Her list of poor 
— was extremely numerous ; 

er occasional charities unceasing and 
unlimited, and she supported a school 
of about six hundred children at Cel- 
bridge. She has frequently sent con- 
siderable sums to persons in distressed 
circumstances, who were ashamed to 
ask relief, and often by a mode so cun- 
cealed, that their benefactress could not 
be known, 

Her Ladyship’s income is said to have 
been 8,000/. a year, and never was a 
share of fortune’s gifts more auspici- 
ously distributed—never had influence 
a more worthy possessor— never did 
riches come into hands more magnifi- 
cently liberal; for perhaps, it would 
not be too much to say, that she ex- 
pended more in real charity annually, 
than any Prince or Crowned Head in 
Europe.—The loss, the affliction, that 
must be occasioned by her death—but 
that is @ subject on which it would be 
painful to enlarge. 

In point of family, Lady Louisa Co- 
nolly stands in the highest rank. She 
was relict of the Right Hon, Thomas 
Conolly, and related to no fewer than 
five Dukes, amongst whom are Lein- 





ster, Wellington, and Richmond, and 
she was also related to the Marchioness 
of Londonderry, and several personages 
of the first distinction—The fine man- 
sion of Castletown, the largest country 
house in the British Empire, together 
with the estate, devolves, we believe, 
to Colonel Edward M, Pakenham, of 
the Donegal Militia. 





CounTESS OF JERSEY. 

July 25. At Cheltenham, Frances 
Dowager Countess of Jersey, relict of 
George Bussy the fourth Earl. She was 
the sole daughter and heir of Dr. Phi- 
lip Twysden, Bishop of Raphoe, younger 
son of Sir Wm. Twysden, of Royden 
Hall, in Kent, bart.; and was the mo- 
ther of the present Earl of Jersey and 
of nine other children. She was very 
unpopular at the period of the unhappy 
marriage of our present Sovereign. 

Her Ladysbip’s remains were interred 
in the family vault, at Middleton Park, 
Oxfordshire. ‘ 





Rev. Tuomas Morean, LL.D. 

July 21. At Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Red Cross-street, London, in his 69th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Morgan, LL.D. 
The disease which brought on his dis- 
solution had for many months preyed 
upon his frame, and was most truly 
distressing 3; but be supported himself 
during its irresistible progress with that 
fortitude and resignation which Chris- 
tian faith and elevated piety alone can 
inspire ; and his memory will long be 
dear to those who knew his worth. 

He was born in the year 1752, at 
Langharn, a small town: in Caermar- 
thenshire, South Wales, and was the 
only son of the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
Minister to a Congregation of Protest- 
ant Dissenters at a place called Hanel- 
lan, in its neighbourhood. After a re- 
sidence of some years, Mr. Morgan re- 
moved with his family into England, 
and settled first at Delf in Yorkshire, 
and afterwards at Morley, near Leeds, 
where he died highly respected and es- 
teemed. He was a man of considerable 
ability and learning, and a Jiberal con- 
tributor to our Magazine. The son was 
brought up to the same profession as 
the father, and received the advantages 
of a truly excellent classical education 
at the Grammar Schools in Batley and 
Leeds. When he had attained his 15th 
year, he was entered a student in the 
College at Hoxton, near London. This 
seminary wae under the direction of the 
Rev. Drs, Savage, Kippis, and Rees; 
gentlemen geo-cninctly qualified - 
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fill the several departments of Theology, 
the Belles Lettres, and Mathematics, 
to which they were appointed by the 
trustees of the late Mr. Coward, who at 
that time supported two Institutions 
for the Education of Young Men de- 
voted to the Christian Ministry. Under 
the able tuition of the Professors in 
that College, Mr. Morgan continued six 
years, a year having been allowed him 
in addition to the usual course devoted 
to academical studies. Of this favour 
he made the best advantage ; and leav- 
ing the College with ample testimonials 
of bis proficiency and good conduct, 
he was chosen the Assistant Preacher to 
a Congregation at Abingdon in Berk- 
shire, then under the Ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Moore. The resignation of 
that gentleman, occasioned by age and 
infirmities, following soon after his set- 
tlement, he was unanimously invited to 
succeed him. His services at Abingdon 
were highly acceptable, and eminently 
useful within the circle of that small 
but truly respectable congregation with 
which he was connected. His union 


with this Society did not, however, con- 
tinue longer than two or three years, 
for on the death of Dr. Prior, in 1768, 
the aged minister to the Presbyterian 
Chapel in Aliffe-street, Goodman’s-field’s, 


Mr. Morgan was appointed to his pul- 
pit, and he filled it with acceptance and 
usefulness, till the lease of the place ex- 
pired, and the congregation was conse- 
quently dissolved. During the latter 
period of his connexion with this So- 
eiety, he officiated as one of the Sun- 
day Evening Lecturers at Salter’s Hall, 
and in the year 1783 became a Mem- 
ber of the late Dr. Williams’s Trust in 
Red Cross-street. He held the office of 
Trustee till the year 1804, when he was 
chosen Librarian. 

No man could be a more proper per- 
son to fill this honourable and import- 
ant situation than himself. He was well 
acquainted with general Literature, had 
a good knowledge of Books—was regu- 
lar and punctual in bis babits, and never 
absent from his station during the hours 
of business, till a few days before his 
decease, when be was compelled reluc- 
tantly to withdraw to a sick chamber, 
and lay bis head on the pillow of death. 

In the year 1819, he was presented 
with the diploma of Doctor in the Civil 
Law by the University of Aberdeen, and 
certainly few persons have better de- 
served the rank which was conferred on 
him by that learned body ; but his life was 
drawing to its close, and with it his en- 
joyment of the honour so deservedly be- 
stowed ; and there is reason to believe 


that the death of the late Dr. Lindsay, 
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to whom he was strongly attached, gave 
a shock to bis frame which it never re- 
covered, and brought forward into rapid 
growth and action the seeds of that fa- 
tal disease which terminated his life. 

Dr. Morgan was a man of liberal sen- 
timents in religion; a Protestant Dis- 
senter on principle, yet without bigotry ; 
and in his relations and character as a 
man and a Christian, was distinguished 
for the love of order and peace, which 
he connected with independence of mind 
and bigh sense of bonour. 

As an author, he is before the, pub- 
lic in two separate Discourses, which do 
him credit as a Minister of the Gospel ; 
and in a Collection of Hymns for pub- 
lic Worship, which include several ori- 
ginal compositions, and in which Dr. 
Kippis, Dr. Rees, and Mr. Jervis, were 
concerned as well as himself; but he 
may be referred to on a larger scale in 
bis reviews of foreign and domestic Li- 
terature in the New Annual Register, 
and in a work of considerable value and 
great interest, “‘ The General Biogra- 
phy,” which was first begun by Dr, En- 
field, and afterwards carried on by Dr. 
Aikin and others. The lives which he 
wrote, and to which he has added the 
initial of his surname, will shew with 
what care and judgment he collecied, 
examined, and arranged his materials. 

Such was Dr. Morgan; and a near re- 
lation, who offers this tribute, and hopes 
this impartial and.just tribute to his 
memory, may be allowed to close the 
account by giving the expression of his 
own feelings, and that of many surviv- 
ing Friends, in the words of a Roman 
poet, 

* Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis ?>— 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.”* 

The funeral took place on Friday, 
July 27, and the body was deposited in 
Bunbill Fields, in the vault belonging 
to the late Dr. Williams, the founder 
of the Library in Red Cross-street. 


Rev. Ricnarp Harvey. 

July 29. At Ramsgate, aged 86, the 
Rev. Richard Harvey, M.A. one of the Six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, Vicar 
of Eastry and Worth, and late Vicar of 
St. Laurence, in the Isle of Thanet. 
He was educated at Ben’et College, 
Cambridge, A.B. 1758, A.M. 1761. 
This respectable Divine bas left a son, 
and a grandson, both clergymen, of 
the same names with himself; the for- 
mer of whom is the present Vicar of 
St. Lawrence. The town of Ramsgate 
being a mile distant from the parish 
church of St. Lawrence, Mr. Harvey, 
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with some of the inhabitants, about the 
year 1792, obtained an act of parlia- 
ment, and erected a Chapel at Rams- 
gate, of which Mr. Harvey continued 
one of the Proprietors till his death, 





Rev. Tuomas Scott. 

The Rev. Thomas Scott (whose death 
is noticed in Part I. pp. 477, 569) was 
born at Braytoft, near Spilsby in Lin- 
colnsbire, February 1747. He was or- 
dained deacon in September 1772. The 
commencement of his faithful labours 
as a minister may be dated from 1775 
or 1776. He entered on the curacy of 
Olney in 1780. He was chosen Chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital, London, 1785, 
and presented to the small rectory of 
Aston Sandford, Bucks, in 1801. He 
went into residence in 1803; and died 
there, April 16, 1821, in the 75th year 
of his age. 

On the 29th of April, two Sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
son, at St. John’s, Bedford-row, from 
2 Timothy, iv. 6—8, on occasion of Mr. 
Scott’s death, from which we shall select 
his character of this Divine. 

*‘In considering the public labours of 
our late venerable friend, we shall find 
that, after the Apostle’s example, ‘ he 
fought a good fight, finished his course, 
and kept the faith,” The manner in 
which he was called to the spiritual 
combat was remarkable. ‘ The Force 
of Truth’ cannot indeed be equalled with 
*The Confessions of St. Augustine,’ or 
the early life of Luther. But the main 
features of conversion, and the illustra- 
tion of the grace of God in it, are of the 
same character. 

«This work was first publishedin 1779. 
it was translated into Dutch, and pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1786, and a 
French translation has since been print- 
ed in Swisserland, and dispersed widely 
on thecontinent. At the close of twenty 
years he prefixed to the fifth English 
edition a solemn declaration that every 
thing he had experienced, observed, 
heard, and read, since the first publica- 
tion of it, had concurred in establishing 
his most assured confidence, that the 
doctrines recommended in it were the 
grand and distinguishing peculiarities of 
genuine Christianity. This declaration 
was repeated in each subsequent edition 
till the time of his death. The whole 
narrative of the change which led to the 
adoption of these views of religion, is so 
honest, and so evidently free from any 
suspicion of enthusiasm, as te constitute 
a most striking testimony of the power 
of divine grace. During 45 years he 
continued to teach and write and live in 
the spirit of those holy principles. He 


published six quarto volumes, and nine 
or ten large 8vo volumes; and there 
are few writers in whom consistency is 
so strikingly observable through so many 
voluminous works. Together with his 
peculiarly evangelical truths, he held as 
firmly the doctrines of the accountable- 
ness of man, the perpetual obligation of 
the holy law, the necessity of addressing 
the conscience and hearts of sinners, 
and of using without reserve the com- 
mands, cautions, and threatenings which 
the inspired books empley, and employ 
so copiously ; the im nee of enter- 
ing into the detail of the Christian tem- 
per and of all relative duties, of distin- 
guishing the plausible deceits by which 
a false religion is concealed, and of fol- 
lowing out the grand branches of Scrip- 
ture morals into their proper fruits in 
the family and life. In a word, he en- 
tered as fully into the great system of 
means and duties, on the one hand, as 
into the commanding doctrines of divine 
grace on the other. He united the 
Epistles of St. Paul and St. James. On 
various occasions he thought it his duty 
to come forward publicly in defence of 
the faith of the Gospel. In all his con- 
troversies the same firm adberence to 
every part of truth and the same candid 
treatment of his opponents, were united 
with singular knowledge of Scripture, 
acuteness of reasoning, and plain honest 
love of truth and holiness, His early 
writings were chiefly directed against 
this class of tenets, which, however un- 
intentionally, verged towards the Anti- 
nomian heresy. As he passed on in life, 
he entered upon a very different contest 
with the adherents of infidelity. To- 
wards the close of his days, errors savour- 
ing of human power and merit, and sub- 
versive of the doctrines of divine grace, 
attracted his notice, and were opposed 
with the same manliness as the oppo- 
site ones had been in earlier life. His 
Treatises on Repentance, Growth in 
Grace, and Faith ; his Sermon an Elec- 
tion ; and his volume of Discourses, 
published between the years 1785 and 
1797, were directed against the first 
class of errors. His Answer to Paine, 
his Rights of God, and his Doctrine of 
civil Government, were in reply to the 
assaults of -infidels. His elaborate re- 
marks on the Refutation of Calvinism 
in 1811, and his History of the Synod of 
Dort in 1818, were published against 
the last series of errors alluded to above. 
Besides these works, he produced an ad- 
mirable volume of Essays on the most 
important Subjects of Religion in 1794, 
and a most valuable answer to the cbief 
objections raised by the modern Jewish 
writers against the Messiahship of Christ, 
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in a work tn reply tq the Rabbi Joseph 
Crool, in 1814. His other writings con- 
sist of notes on Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, occasional sermons, and detached 
papers in various periodical works. In 
these and other labours he ‘ finished his 
course.’ For his attention was not ab- 
sorbed in his writings. He was a labo- 
rious minister in every part of that 
sacred calling, especially in the more 
retired walks of it. In the pulpit in- 
deed an asthmatical affection, added 
tu a strong provincial accent, prolixity, 
and an inattention to style and manner, 
rendered his discourses less attractive 
than those of many very inferior men ; 
though the richness of his matter, his 
acquaintance with Scripture, his know- 
ledge of the heart, and his skill as a 
Christian moralist, made him even here 
the delight of an attentive and sensible 
hearer. But in visiting the sick, in re- 
solving cases of conscience, in counselling 

‘oung ministers, in assisting various re- 
figious and benevolent Institutions, be 
was particularly successful. Indeed, if 
his writings were left out of considera- 
tion, his other labours for forty-five 
years as the chaplain of a hospital and 
a parish priest, would place him on a 
level with most pious clergymen, bhow- 
ever diligent and zealous, f 

He was the entire founder of the Lock 
Asylum ; and amongst the earliest 
friends of the British aod Foreign Bible 
Society, the Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews, and the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East, of which last Institution 
he was Secretary for its two ‘first years, 
and indeed may almost be considered 
the Founder. But his widest and most 
important field of usefulness, and that 
which I have reserved for the last topic 
in the consideration of his public cha- 
racter, was as a commentator on the 
Holy Scriptures. It is difficult to form 
a just estimate of a work on which such 
‘an author laboured for thirty-three years. 
Its originality is likewise a strong re- 
eommendation of it: every part of it is 
thought out by the author for himself, 
not borrowed from others. The later 
editions are enriched with brief and va- 
luable quotations from most writers of 
credit—but the substance of the work is 
his own; and the first edition contained 
searcely a single passage of any other 
author. He lived to superintend four 


editions, each enriched with much new 
and important matter, and had been en- 
. gaged above three years in a new one, in 
which for the fifth time he had nearly 
completed a most laborious revision of 
the whole work. We must at least allow 
its extraordinary importance. | Accord- 
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ingly the success of ® has been rapilly 
and steadily increasing from the first, 
not only in our own country, but 
wherever the English language is known. 
The first edition, begun in 1788, con- 
sisted of 5000 copies; the second, in 
1805, of 2000; the third, in 1810, of 
2000 ; the fourth, in 1612, of 3000; the 
edition now going through the press is 
stereotyped—the largest work I suppose 
ever submitted to that process. Besides 
these, eight other editions, consisting 
all together of 25,250 copies, were print- 
ed in the United States of America from 
1808 to 1819; where the local and tem- 
porary prejudices always attaching to a 
living writer, having less force, its value 
seems to have been at once acknow- 
ledged. Determination of mind in serv- 
ing God formed the basis of his charac- 
ter, and gave strength and firmness to 
every other part of it. Extraordinary 
diligence was the handmaid to this 
capital excellency. He was always at 
work, always busy, always redeeming 
time ; yet never ina hurry. His heart 
was given up to his pursuits; he was 
naturally of a studious turn; and his 
labour was his delight. He gradually 
acquired the habit of abstracting his 
mind from sensible objects, and concen- 
trating all his thoughts on the particu- 
lar topic before him ; so that he lived in 
fact twice the time that most other 
students do in the same number of 
years. He could walk through the busy 
scenes of a great city, or travel in a 
stage-coach, without being at all divert- 
ed from the course of thought in which 
he was engaged. And whenever a sub- 
ject which he had onee studied, was 
proposed to him, he could immediately 
fix his mind intently upon it, and recall 
all the chief arguments by which it was 
supported. He had an iron-stréngth of 
constitution to support this. And for 
five or six and forty years he studied 
eight or ten hours a day, and frequently 
twelve or fourteen, except when inter- 
rupted by sickness. 

His relaxations of mind were often 
equal to the diligence of others. He 
was from an early age almost entirely 
self-taught. The only education he re- 
ceived was at a grammar school, from 
the age of ten to fifteen. He had little 
aid from masters, small means for the 
purchase of books, and scarcely any ac- 
cess to great collections. A few first-rate 
works formed his library, and these he 
thoroughly mastered. In his domestic 
circle his character was most exemplary. 
No blot ever stained his name. He was 
in all respeets an excellent father of a 
family. What he appeared in his preach- 
ing and writings, that he was amongst 
his 
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his children and servants. He did not 
neglect his private duties on the ground 
of public engagements ; but he carried 
his religion into his house, and placed 
before his family the doctrines he taught, 
embodied in his own evident uprigbtness 
of conduct. A spirit of prayer and de- 
votion was, further, a conspicuous orna- 
ment of his character. He lived “ near 
to God.” Intercessory prayer was his 
delight. He was accustomed in his fa- 
mily-devotions to intercede earnestly for 
the whole Church, for the Government 
of his country, for the Ministers of reli- 
gion, for those preparing for the sacred 
office, for schools and universities, for 
the different nations of Christendom, 
for the Heathens and Jews, and for all 
religious institutions ; varying his sup- 
plications as circumstances seemed to 
dictate. His faith and patience under 
afflictions must not be omitted. Though 
his constitution in itself was most ro- 
bust, his health was far from being 
good. An obstinate asthma, with ex- 
hausting bilious attacks, exposed him at 
times to acute sufferings for more than 
forty years of his life—inflammatory 
fever succeeded these diseases during the 
last seven years, aggravated by a malady 
most inconvenient and alarming. He 
had, moreover, painful mortifications 
and vexations to endure whilst he re- 
sided at Olney, and still more severe 
ones during a large part of the seventeen 
years which he spent in London. On 
Saturday, March 10th, he was seized 
with inflammatory fever, a disease 
which had frequently endangered his 
life before, and which now being aggra- 
vated by an internal malady, terminated 
his long and useful course after an ill- 
ness of five weeks. A detailed narra- 
tive of his Life is preparing by his son, 
partly from materials written by him- 
self. When, at the earnest request of 
his family, he sat, late in life, for his 
portrait, the artist, from an insight into 
his characteristic determination of mind, 
resolved to take him with his hand 
firmly fixed upon his Bible, and his 
favourite copy of the Greek Testament 
before him; and to represent him ex- 
pressing by his attitude and countenance, 
such words as these, ‘I will defend this 
Book against the whole world.’ Let 
the example of this venerable person 
here commemorated, teach us DETERMI- 
NATION of SOUL in serving God, CoMPRE- 
HENSIVE VIEWS of every branch of truth, 
and UNWEARIED DILIGENCE in occupying 
with our talents. The effects ef these 
great qualities are observable in every 
part of our departed friend’s writings. 
They are full of thougbt, full of ‘ the 
seeds of things,’ as was said of Lord 
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Bacon’s works. The ore dug up from 
the mine, is not un indeed, but it 


is rich and copious, and well worthy of 
the process necessary to bring it into use. 


Mrs. EvizaBetH INcCHBALD. 

Aug... At the boarding-house, Ken- 
sington, aged 66, the celebrated Mrs. 
Inchbald. She was the daughter of a 
farmer named Simpson, and was born at 
Staningfield in Suffolk, in 1756. Having 
devoted much of her early life to read- 
ing, and losing her father, she at the 
age of sixteen came to London, without 
the knowledge of her family, and made 
an effort to obtain an engagement on 
the stage. This brought her acquainted 
with Mr.Inchbald, who offered her mar- 
riage, which was accepted. With this 
gentleman, who was an actor of reputa- 
tion, she went to Scotland, and after 
performing there four seasons, visited 
York ; but at the end of two years the 
health of Mrs. Inchbald declining, she 
and her husband went to France. In 
1779 she became a widow at Leeds, 
where her husband was buried. An ele- 
gant Latin inscription, written by Mr. 
John Kemble, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre, is placed on his tomb, and 
may be seen in our vol. LXXXII. part i. 
p. 145. 

Mrs. Inchbald now came to London, 
and made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden, as Bellario, in the play of Phi- 
laster, Oct. 3, 1780. She next turned 
her attention to dramatie composition, 
and in 1784 appeared at the Haymarket 
theatre her farce called A Mogul Tale ; 
the success of which encouraged the 
manager to bring out her comedy of 
“I'll Tell You What,” which Mr. Har- 
ris had rejected. In 1789 she quitted 
the stage, and since that period has de- 
pended chiefly on her literary labours. 

She had been very handsome in her 
youth, and retained much of her beauty 
and elegance to the last, appearing 
much younger than she really was, 
Though beautiful in person, and in the 
early part of life exposed to the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of the theatrical 
profession in a provincial career, her 
conduct was unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

Her remains were deposited at Ken- 
sington church-yard. As she was of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the rites of 
her religion were administered to her 
by two Roman Catholic Clergymen who 
resided with her in the same boarding- 
house at Kensington. It is matter of 
regret, that ‘‘ Memoirs of her Life,” 
written by herself, were destroyed at 
her death by her own positive direc- 
tion. It was her desire that her . 
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ral might be private, and limited to her 
relations and intimate friends ; other- 
wise it is probable that the theatrical 
community would have been anxious to 
testify their respect for her character, 
by attending. 

The following is a list of her publi- 
cations: ‘*Ap ce is against Them,” 
a farce, 1786, 8vo.—“ I'll Tell You 
What,” a com. 1786, 8vo.—** The Wi- 
dow’s Vow,” a farce, 1786, 8vo.—** The 
Child of Nature,” a dram. piece, 1788, 
8vo.—‘“* Midnight Hour,” a com. 1788, 
8vo.—** Such Things Are,”’ a play, 1788, 
8vo.—** The Married Man,” a com. 1789, 
gvo.— Next Door Neighbours,” com. 
1791.—* A Simple Story,” nov. 4 vols. 
1791, 12mo. — “ Every One Has His 
Fault,”” a com. 1793, 8vo.—* The Wed- 
ding Day,” com. 1794, 8vo.—“ Nature 
and Art,” a nov. 2 vols. 1796, 12mo.— 
“ Wives as they Were, and Maids as 
they Are,”’ 1797, 8vo.—‘“‘ Lover's Vows,” 
a play, 1798, 8vo.—** Wise Man of the 
East, 1799, 8vo.—“* To Marry or Not 
to Marry, com. 1805, 8vo.—Mrs. Inch- 
bald was also employed in editing the Bri- 
tish Theatre, a collection of plays acted 
at the theatres royal, with biographical 
and critical remarks, 25 vols. 1806-1809 ; 
12mo.; also a Collection of Farces and 
other after-pieces in 7 vols. 12mo. 18mo.; 
and the ** Modern Theatre” 10 vols. 1809. 

The last Will and Testament of Mrs. 
Inchbald was registered in the Preroga- 
tive Court on the 17th instant. Probate 
being granted to Frances Phillips (wife of 
Jobn Phillips) and George Huggins (her 
nephew), the executors, her personal pro- 
perty was sworn to be under 6000/. in 
value. Amongst the legacies are — 50i. 
to the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund ; 
501. to Mrs. Isabella Mattocks, late of 
that theatre ; 100/. to Miss Cummins, her 
god.daughter, of the Theatre Royal, York; 
and 20/. per annum to a person calling 
himself Robert Inchbald, the illegitimate 
son of her late husband; 50/. to the Ca- 
tholic Society, for the relief of the aged 
poor; 20/. each to her late /aundress and 
heir-dresser, provided they should inquire of 
her executors concerning her decease; 1001, 
to Mr. Taylor, ocalist, of the Sun Office, 
in the Strand, &c. &c. The residue is 
bequeathed to her nephew and niece, 
George Huggins and Aon Jarrett. The 
testatrix desired to be buried in Kensing- 
ton Church-yard, between the hours of 
eight and eleven in the morning; that 
three mourning coaches might attend her 
hearse; and that Mass and other sacred 
ceremonies should be performed, usual 
upon the decease of a Roman Catholic 

Gent. Mac. August, 1821, 
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Mrs. Inchbald.Rev. P. Gandolphy. 
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Christian. The Will is written with ber 


own hand, and dated the 30th April, 1821. 


Rev. Perer Ganpotrry. 


July 9. At East Sheen, the Rev. Pe- 
ter Gandolphy, one of the Priests at 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Port- 
man-square. This Gentleman, though af- 
fected by a distortion of the neck, ob- 
tained great celebrity as a preacher at 
the Catholic Chapel near Manchester- 
square. Having translated the prayers 
of his church into English, he applied 
for a license to permit the use of them 
among the members of his communion, 
but was refused by Bishop Poynter, on 
which be repaired to Rome to gain the 
Papal sanction; we know not, however, 
with what result. His publications are: 

“A Defence of the Antient Faith, or 
Five Sermons in proof of the Christian 
Religion,” 1811, 8vo.—* Liturgy, or a 
full Developement of the Faith, &c. of 
the Catholic Church,” 1812, 8vo.—* Con- 
gratulatory Letter to the Rev. Herbert 
Marsh, D.D.” 1512, 8vo.—** A second 
Letter to the Rev. H. Marsh, D.D.” 1813, 
8vo.—A full Exposition of the Christian 
Religion, in a series of Sermons,” vol. 1. 
1813, 8vo.—‘** A Sermon on the Text: 
Render to Caesar the ‘things that are 
Casar’s ;” preached at the Bavarian and 
Spanish Catholic Chapels, July 2 and 9, 
4to, 1813. 


Ma. Jomn Barcantynz. 

Lately. Mr. John Ballantyne. He was 
born in the town of Kelso, Roxburghshire, 
and was the son of respectable parents 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. He en- 
joyed the advantages of that tuition which 
is so readily to be obtained in Scotland. 
In no part of the universe can so much 
solid and competent knowledge be ga- 
thered as there, open to every class, and 
within the reach of all but the very poor- 
est. In bis youth, he displayed great 
readiness and facility, and sufficiently 
indicated that smartness of talent and 
ability which distinguished him at a ri- 
per age. While a young man, his mind 
was directed towards literature, by the 
establishment of a provincial newspaper, 
The Kelso Mail, begun by his elder brother 
James, and which he subsequently con- 
ducted, The celebrity Mr, Ballactyne’s 
improvements in printing soon obtained, 
opened a wider sphere of action, and the 
family removed to, and settled in, Edin- 
burgh. The extensive publications of the 
Border Press are the best proof of the 
wisdom of this measure; but the ever-~ 
active mind of Mr, John Ballantyne was 

not 
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not to be confined to the printing-office : 
he embarked largely in the bookselling 
trade, and afterwards in the profession 
of an auctioneer of the works of art, libra- 
ries, &c. His share in the famous Scot- 
tish Novels was also a source at once of 
occupation and emolument. For the last 
few years a declining state of bealth com- 
pelled him to relinquish several of his 
plans, and he travelled upon the Conti- 
tinent in search of its restoration. Re- 
tiring from Edinburgh to a seat in the 
country near “ fair Melrose,” the edition 
of the English Novelists was undertaken 
as an easy occupation, to divert the lan- 
guor of illness, and fill up those vacan- 
cies in time which were likely to con- 
trast with the former habits of busy life. 
The trial was brief. While flattering him- 
self with the hope that his frame was re- 
invigorated by change of air and exer- 
cise, he died in the prime of his days, 
about the age of forty-five. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne married, at an early age, Miss Park- 
er, a beautiful young lady, and a relative 
of Dr. Rutherford, author of the “ View 
of Antient History,’ and other esteemed 
works. Of this union there are no child- 
ren to deplore the loss of a father. 


Lieut. Marriortr. 
Dec. 8. At Dwarka, East Indies, of his 
numerous wounds received at the storm- 


ing of Dwarka, Lieut. W. H. Marriott, of 
his Majesty’s 67th Regiment, Aide-de- 
Camp to his Excellency the Governor, 
and personal Brigade-Major to Lieut.- 
col, the Honourable Lincoln Stanhope, 
commanding the field force in Okaman- 


del. (See parti. p. 459. 

He was first brought into public no- 
tice for his gallantry, when in the 17th 
regiment, in an affair in the Jungles near 
Gordra, at the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, wherein he was severely 
wounded ; and subsequently, in an affair 
with the Pindarees against Cheettoo, 
whose son he was supposed to have 
wounded in a personal conflict. His 
distinguished gallantry on these occa- 
sions, and the strong personal recom- 
mendation of his commanding officer, 
induced Sir William Kier to nominate 
him his Aide-de-Camp. With Sir William 
he served in Malwa, and again distin- 
guished himself greatly at the storming 
of Raree, He then accompanied Sir Wil- 
liam with the expedition against the pi- 
ratical tribes on the coast of Arabia, and 
distinguished himself in the taking of Rus- 
el Khyma. Impatient of inactivity, on 
the assembling of the force in Kutch, 
when a war with Scind was expected, he 
obtained permission to join Lieut.-col, 
Stanhope as his personal Brigade-Major, 
and subsequently proceeded in that ca- 
pacity to Okamande!, where, in the 
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storming of Dwarka, he was the first in 
gaining the parapet, and where, cheering 
the brave fellows he was leading, he leapt 
inte the midst of a band of Arabs, Scin- 
dees, and Muckranees, and whilst en- 
gaged received numerous wounds. 

career of this distinguished young 
officer was short but glorious, and his 
memory will long be cherished with feel- 
ings of admiration by those of all ranks 
who served with the Bombay division in 
Malwaa, on the coast of Arabia, in Kutch, 
and in Okamandel. 


Mr. James Watson. 

June 24. This eccentric character, after 
a most chequered life of adversity, ter- 
minated his mortal existence, by suicide. 
His naked body was found in the river 
Mersey, near Didsbury, and his clothes 
were discovered on the bank. 

Mr. Watson was a native of Manches- 
ter, and born in the year 1775. His fa- 
ther was an apothecary, who came ori- 
ginally from Darwen, near Blackburn. 
The son was educated at the Free Gram- 
mar School in Manchester. At the age 
of 14, he was apprenticed to a fustian 
manufacturer, and served three years. 
After this period he assisted as clerk in 
the counting-house of a cotton manufac- 
turer in Manchester. About this time he 
lost his father, but his mother still con- 
tinued the business, and her son came 
home to assist in it. 

At the erection of the Portico in Man- 
chester, Watson was made Librarian, but 
his indisposition to any thing laborious 
prevented his regular attendance, and 
though repeatedly supported in the Com- 
mittee by individual members, he was at 
length obliged to secede from the office. 

Soon after this occurrence he was en- 
gaged as Tutor in the School of a Mr. 
Race of Altrincham, about 12 miles from 
Manchester, but his former turn of mind 
recurring, he left the place. Mr. Race, 
however, more than once recalled him, 
but repetition of his duties could not pre- 
vail on Watson to remain in the execu- 
tion of them. 

This was the last post of any kind 
which he filled in Society. The only em- 
ployment he had afterwards, was writ- 
ing for trifling publications, by which his 
genius enabled him to earn a scanty sub- 
sistence, until a premature death termi- 
nated his siugular career, His remains 
were deposited in the rural church-yard 
of the beautiful village of Didsbury. 


DEATHS. 

1821, At Calcutta, of the cholera mor- 
Feb. 15. bus, in his 20th year, in the 
Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service, 
Edward, son of the late George Millett, 
esq. East India Director. 

April 2, 
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ii 2. In Africa, in the 25th year 
of his age, Mr. B. Salmon, the eldest son 
of Mr. Salmon, of Barrow, in Suffolk, and 
first Surgeon to his Majesty’s Consul at 
Dixcove Fort. 

April 26. At Montreal,in Canada, North 
America, the Rev. George Jenkins, Chap- 
lain to the Forces in the above ince ; 
and formerly Curate of Wadhurst, Sussex, 

May 27. At Salt River, Jamaica, of a 
fever, aged 23, Robert, eldest son of Mr. 
Alex. Farmer, of Helmingham, Suffolk. 
He was Chief Mate of the Ship Friends, 
and on his 13th voyage to the West Indies. 

June 28, At Copenhagen, aged 30, Mr. 
A. W. Wilder, of Little St. Mary Axe, 
London, 

Lately. In her 82d year, Mr. Artis, of 
Leicester. 

July 2. At Rome, Cardinal di Pietro, 
Sub Dean of the Sacred College. 

July 5. Aged 23, Frances, the third 
daughter of Mr. G. Howlett, of Barning, 
Seffolk. 

July 6. At Hamburgh, in his 80th 
year, Christ. Matthias Schroeder, esq. 
Burgomaster of that city. 

July 11. At Lisbon, in his 70th year, 
Richard Sealy, esq. many years a resi- 
dent at that place, 5 

At his house near Dominick - street, 
Dublin, John Knox, esq. late Major of 
the Sligo Militia. 

July 14. In the 67th year of his age, 
William Bobbett, gent. of Beccles, for 
many years Clerk to the Magistrates of 
that Division. 

July 16. At Henley-on-Thames, Maria, 
daughter of the late Col. G. Harper, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

July 18. At Longtown, Camberland, 
on his road to his residence, Bellinter 
(Meath), Ireland, aged 56, the Right 
Hon. John Preston, Baron Tara, and one 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Miss Clementina Blundell ; and on the 
2ist, Mrs. Clementina Blundell, her mo- 
ther, both late of Bath. 

At Ruddington, near Nottingham, while 
on a visit at her friend’s, in her 23d year, 
Miss Sarah Wastie, of Camden Town. 

Aged 82, Isaac Everett, gent. of Capel 
St. Mary. 

July 19. At Bertram House, Hamp- 
stead, in his 84th year, George Gibson, 
esq. formerly of Rotterdam. 

July 20. At Paris, Prince Maurice de 
Broglie, Bishop of Ghent.—His name will 
long be illustrious for his services to the 
Church, and for the persecution which he 
endured for more than 10 years. He was 
born at the Castle of Broglie, on the 5th 
of September, 1766. 

At his father’s house, Craufurd M‘Leod, 
eldest son of Donald M‘Leod, esq. of 
Geanies House, Ross-shire. 

July 21, At Grosvenor-place, Frances- 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Sir T. G. Swin- 
ae bart. of Capheaton, Northumber- 
nd. 


At the Glebe House, West Wycombe, 
in her 80th year, the relict of William 
Beeston Coyte, M.D. late of Ipswich. 

In Guildford-street, Russell-square, in 
his 87th year, William Orme, esq. 

The Rev. Jobn Williams, Curate of 
Plaistow, Essex. 

At Upper Homerton, Hackney, in his 
85th year, Andrew Johnson, esq. 

July 22. At Great Packington, War- 
wickshire, aged 92, Dame Eele. 

Anne, the wife of John Peecock, gent. 
of Blakenham Lodge, Suffolk. 

At Upper Kennington Green, William 
Marriott, esq. 

At Cheltenham, in his 48th year, Sir 
Thos. Maryon Wilson, bart. of Charlton 
House, Kent. 

In her 24th year, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Edward Gregory, of Gwynun’s-buildings, 
Goswell-street. 

July 23. At Sea Side Cottage, Aber- 
dour, Fifeshire, the widow of Robert Mou- 
bray, esq. M.D. of Cockairny, Fifeshire. 

Mary, wife of Henry E. Bicknell, esq. 
of Judd-street, Brunswick-square. 

July 24. Io Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, aged 85, Mrs, Elizabeth Payne. 

At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, Frances, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Francis 
Stone, Rector of Cold Norton, Essex. 

At Stockgrove, Bucks, in his 63d year, 
Edward Hanmer, esq. F.R.S. 

July 25. In bis 74th year, Jas. Scrim- 
geour, esq. formerly of Fox Hall, county 
of West Lothian, N.B. 

At the Folly Farm, near Ipswich, Jessy 
Alger, in her 21st year. 

July %. At Sawbridgeworth, in his 83d 
year, Geo. Dyer, esq. of Doughty-street. 

July 27, At Homerton (where she went 
for a change of air) Mrs. Helen Cowley, 
of Hornsey-row, Islington, after an illness 
of continual severity of 36 years’ standing. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Eli- 
zabeth, fifth daughter of Sir W. W. Ba- 
got, bart. of Blithfield, Staffordshire. She 
was sister to the late, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Lord Bagot. 

July 28. In Bedford-square, Lucy, se- 
cond daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bayley. 

Anne, wife of John Strange, esq. of En- 
field. 

In Cavendish-square, Charlotte, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir William Lang- 
ham, bart. 

July 29. In Duke-street, Portland-place, 
aged 67, Anne, relict of the late Rev. 
Christopher Robinson, D. D. of Albury, 
Oxfordshire. , 

July 30. In Rodney-street, Pentonville, 
Jane-Louisa, daughter of J. Barandon, 
esq. 

At 
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At Colebrook-terrace, Islington, in his 
66th year, James Thompson, esq. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Elea- 
nor-Sarah, the infant daughter of Henry 
Brougham, esq. M. P. 

In Grove - lane, Camberwell, aged 66, 
Sarah, wife of Benjamin Wilson, esq. 

After an illness of 24 hours, Cecilia- 
Frances Horton, daughter of Chas. Day, 
esq. of Bevis-hill, near Southampton. 

July 31. At Claydon, Suffolk, in her 
39th year, Judith, eldest daugh. of the late 
Robert Kedington, gent. late of Sudbury. 

In her 74th year, Anne, relict of Jas. 
Fryer, esq. late of Prospect-place, Edg- 
ware-road, Paddington, 

From a sudden inflammatory complaint, 
the Rev. Andrew Lawrence, brother of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R. A. Chaplain to 
the Royal Hospital at Haslar, and Vicar 
of Long Parish, Hants. 

At Ludlow, Arthur, second son of Edw. 
Rogers, esq. M.P. 

Lately. General Martin, of Leeds Cas- 
tle, near Maidstone, Kent. He has be- 
queathed one hundred thousand pounds 
to purchase landed property, to be annex- 
ed to the present estate, and thirty thou- 
sand pounds to be employed in repairing 
the Castle and improving the estate ; the 
whole of which descends to his relative, 
Mr. Wykham. 

In St, James’s-street, Westminster, in 
his 81st year, Thomas Deacon, esq. 

At Chesterfield, the dramatic veteran 
Hough, who was the tutor of Mr. Betty, 
when he performed under the title of “the 
Young Roscius,” 

At Cullumpton, of voluntary starvation, 
Mr. Mortimer.—He had a small property, 
by which he had been supported for some 
years ; but finding he was likely to out- 
live it, as it was reduced to about 150/, 
and feeling the apprehension of want more 
than the natural love of life, he came to 
the resolution of ending his days by star- 
vation. To effect this dreadful purpose 
he took nothing but water for a month be- 
fore he died ; at the end of three weeks his 
body was wasted to a skeleton, and a me- 
dical Gentleman was called in, who ad- 
vised him to take some nourishment; but 
this he refused, and even discontinued the 
use of water. In this way he subsisted 
another week, when nature yielded the 
contest. 

At Gosfield, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, in his 15th year, George, 
son of the late Col. Astle, of Gosfield. 

At Cheltenham, the widow of the late 
Dummer Andrews, esq. of Swathling, Hants. 

At Copenhagen, at a very advanced age, 
Admiral Winterfeldt, the Senior of the Da- 
nish Navy. ‘ 

Aug. 1. Aged 76, Mrs. Martha Willett 
Adye, sister of the late J. W. Willett, esq. 
of Merley House, Dorsetshire. 
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Aged 72, after a lingering illness, which 
he bore with great fortitude and resigna- 
tion, George Hubbard, gent. one of the 
Burgesses of the Corporation of St, Ed- 
mund’s Bury, and who for 50 years had 
practised as a surgeon and apothecary in 
that town with great reputation.—To his 
professional knowledge was added an ac- 
curate taste for the Fine Arts, and a con- 
siderable insight into the economy and na- 
tural history of bees, for which a prize 
was awarded him from the Society of Arts, 
in 1791. In his temper, he was cheerful, 
in his conversation lively and instructive, 
in his affections warm and benevolent.— 
Such was the man. 

Aug.2. In his 68th year, the Rey. 
Wm. Button, 40 years Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, Dean-street, Southwark. 

At Roehampton, in his 64th year, Jo- 
seph Alcock, esq. late one of the Chief 
Clerks of his Majesty’s Treasury. 

At Greenwich, the widow of the late 
Rev. Charles Burney, D.D. Rector of St. 
Paul's, Deptford, and of Cliffe, Kent. 

In the Circus, Bath, after a few hours 
illness, Lady A’Court, relict of Sir W. 
Pierce Ashe A’Court, bart, of Heytesbary 
House, Wilts, 

Aug. 4. In Nottingham-street, aged 
74, Mrs. Penelope Cholmeley, aunt of 
Sir M. Cholmeley, bart. of Easton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Weston Green, in her 72d year, 
Maria Jane, relict of the late Sam. John- 
son, esq. of the East India House. 

Aug. 5. After a short illness, deeply 
lamented by all her family and friends, 
Miss Bridget Dalton, fourth daughter of 
John Dalton, esq. of Thurnham Hall, near 
Lancaster, and niece to Mrs. Sulyard, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Acton, Frances, relict of Edward 
Payne, esq. late of Great Ealing, and for- 
merly Governor of the Bank of England. 

At Southampton, Francis, son of the 
Rev. B. Evans, of Harrow, Middlesex. 

At St. Omer’s, aged 64, Thos. Bridges, 
esq. late of St. Nicholas at Wade, Isle of 
Thanet. 

Aged 25, Lieut. Wm. Howgrave, of the 
Royal North Lincolnshire Militia. 

At Croydon, in her 33d year, Rebecca, 
wife of Mr. Joseph Blake, solicitor, of 
Great Surrey-street. 

Aged 69, Mr. Thomas Simons, of Canal 
Place, Kent Road. 

In his 77th year, the Rev. Wm. Brem- 
ner, Curate of Wokingham, Berks, and 
Master of Lucas Hospital. 

Aged 67, Christian Dettmar, esq. of 
Wellclose-square. 

At Petersham, the Hon. Clementina 
Elphinstone, daughter of John, the 11th 
Lord Elphinstone. 

Aug... At Champion-hill, Camberwell, 
in his 91st year, Gilfred- Lawson Reed, 

esq. 
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esq. one of the Elder Brethren of the Tri- 
nity House. 

In his 24th year, George Burward Cooke, 
esq. only son of the Rev. George Cooke, 
Rector of Sprotbrough, Yorkshire. 

At Clay-hill, Epsom, Mary, daughter of 
John Pincock, esq. late of Chorley, Lan- 
cashire. 

Aug. 8. At Weymouth, Marianne, 
daughter of John Chas. Girardot, esq. of 
Allestree-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Dingwall, co. Ross, in he 90th year, 
Mrs. Isabel Simpson, widow of the late 
Rev. Thomas Simpson, many years Minis- 
ter of the Gospel in the parish of Avoch, 
in the same county. 

Elizabeth Huntley, wife of W. Lucas, 
esq. of Blackheatb. 

At Seaford, aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Williams. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, in her 41st 
year, the wife of the Hon. Mr. Ryder, 
brother to the Earl of Harrowby. 

Sarah, wife of William Wilson, esq. of 
Sloane-street. 

In Dover-street, the Dowager Countess 
of Mexborough. 

Charles, son of George Walker, esq. of 
Chalk Lodge, near Cheshunt, Herts, 

Aug. 9. Elizabeth, wife of Peter Lock, 
esq. of the Custom House. 

In her 28th year, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Benj. Goodman, esq. of Round-hay, 
near Liverpool. 

Aug. 10. At his seat, Ashley Park, Sur- 
rey, and of Clea Hall, in the county of 
Cumberland, aged 49, beloved and la- 
mented, Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. He 
has left issue two sons and two daughters, 
and is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his son Henry, aged 13 years. 

Aged 63, William Schrieber, esq. of 
Hinchelsea Lodge, Hampshire. 

Mrs. Tandy, of Percy-street, Bedford- 
square. 

In Chiswell-street, in her 82d year, 
Mary, relict of the late Matthew Witton, 
esq. of Wells-row, Islington. 

In Hans-place, Mary, relict of the late 
Francis Barker, esq. 

At Hampton Court, after a few hoyrs 
illness, the Hon. Dorothy Charlotte, widow 
of the Hon. George Montagu, eldest son 
of Jobn, fifth Earl of Sandwich. 

At Chertsey, aged 20, Mr. Anthony- 
Henry-Percy Benn, eldest son of Anthony 
Ler ay esq. late of Hensingham, Cumber- 
and, 

Occasioned by the fall of his horse, at 
Kensington, in his 31st year, Edward, son 
of Laurence Rowe, esq. of Brentford. 

At Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, aged 61, 
Alexander Foggo, esq. 

Aug. 11. In Caroline-place, Mecklen- 
burgh - square, Captaju John - Robinson 
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Francklin, of the East India Company’s 
Service. 

Aged 73, William, brother of the late 
Edmond Pepys, esq. of Russell-square. 

William, son of Mr, Clark, of Chertsey, 
Solicitor. 

Aug. 12. Mr. Edward Russel, of Rei- 
gate, and late of Holland House, Nutfield, 
Surrey. 

Justinian, eldest son of the late J. Ca- 
samajor, esq. of Potterelis, Herts. 

Aug. 13, Aged 37 years, Miss Norna- 
ville, niece of Mr. Nornaville, Bookseller, 
New Bond-street. 

Aug. 14. In Grosvenor-street, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Ely.—She was the widow 
of John Earl of Ely, of the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

At the Parsonage, Horsmonden, Kent, 
aged 49, the Rev. Henry Morland, A.M. 
Rector of that Parish; who in the con- 
scientious discharge of every moral and 
religious duty (especially those of bis sa- 
cred function) was equalled by few, ex- 
celled by none. 

Aug. 15. At Beccles, aged 84, much 
respected, Mrs. Kemp. 

Aged 70, Mr. John Hurley, sen. of Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square. 

In Abingdon-street, Westminster, Jo- 
seph Jordan, esq. of the island of Bar- 
badoes. 

At Whitehead’s Grove, Chelsea, in his 
52d year, Wm. Dermer, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Wooburn Hill, Chertsey, 
J. Wadmore, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Yarmouth, Norfolk, the 
Rev. Benjamin Wymberley Salmon, in 
the 78th year of his age, beloved, esteem- 
ed, and revered by his family, his friends, 
and his parishioners. During 40 years he 
was Rector of Caister, Norfolk. 

At Margate, in the prime of life, Capt. 
Charles Clough, Master of the Ceremo- 
nies at Margate. 

At Woodford Wells, aged 74, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Lambert, 

At Southampton, 8ir Henry Wm. Carr, 
K.C.B. Lieut. Colonel in the 3d regiment 
of Guards. 

At Judd Place West, New Road, aged 
69, John Williams, esq. late of Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

Aug. 19. At Bromley, Kent, Mr. John 
Blucke, of the Secretary’s Office, Chelsea 
College. 

Aug. 20. At Ormond House, near Bath, 
Ellen-Augusta, the youngest daughter of 
Major-general Jackson. 

Aged 28, Jane, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Badd, Rector of White Roothing, Essex, 
and Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital. 

At Peckham, in his 69th year, George 
Temple, esq. who for more than 30 years 
filled the office of Hall Keeper of the 

City 
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City of London. He has left a widow 
and eight children. 

Aug. 23, After a severe and painful 
illness of ten years duration, borne with 
a truly Christian fortitude and resigua- 
tion, Mrs. Augusta Fogg, wife of Mr. 
Robert Fogg, Chinaman, of Warwick- 
street, Golden-square. 

At his residence, Gubbins Park, Herts, 
aged 62, Thomas Kemble, esq. 

In her 80th year, Sarah, wife of Elias 
de Gruchy Fassett, of Marlborough- 
place, Walworth, 

Lately. At Styles Hill, near Frome, 
aged 27, the Rev. John Lewin Sheppard, 
B.A. and F.A.S. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, aad Curate of Pershore. 


ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 
VOL. XC. PaRT 11. P. 182. 

The Will of the late Most Honourable 
Walter, Marquis and Earl of Ormonde, 
Earl of Ossory, in Ireland, and Baron 
Butler in England, has been proved in 
the Prerogative Court, Doctors Com- 
mons. The effects within the province 
of Canterbury were sworn under 30,000/. 
All the freeholds in England, lying, we 
believe, in the counties of Derby, Stafford, 
Warwick, Kent, and Middlesex, are en- 
tailed, in the first instance, upon the 
heirs of the testator’s own body ; in case 
of no sons or daughters, with the usual 
remainders ; and in default of any issue, 
then the mansion-honse, called Ulcombe 
Place, with the estates of Ulcombe and 
Chegworth, and other manors and estates 
in the aforesaid ties particularly men- 
tioned, are devised to the Marquis’s se- 
cond brother, Charles Harward Butler and 
his heirs male in succession (who are to 
take the name and bear the arms of 
Clarke, in addition to their own, with 
power of charging thereon jointures to the 





Additignes to Obituary, — Canal Shares. 
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amount of 1000/. per annum for their re- 
spective wives; and for younger sons, the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, in such por- 
tions as may be thought proper. The 
rest of the estates are devised to the Mar- 
quis’s eldest brother, the Hon. James 
Butler, for life, and after his death to his 
son John Butler and his heirs male.—The 
furniture, stock, pictares, and all contents 
of the mansion-house at Ulcombe, in Kent, 
are left to the said Charles Harward Butler. 

The leasehold house, in Bryanstone- 
square, with the stock, furniture, pic- 
tnres, plate, books, and contents, are left 
to the said Hon. James Butler, except 
only the pictures of the late Marchioness 
and the testator, painted by Saunders, 
which are given to Miss Margaret Me- 
redith, and a miniature of the Marchio- 
ness, also by Saunders, bequeathed to the 
wife of S. Marriott, esq. barrister-at-law. 

vot. xc. PART 11. P. 466, 

The Will of the late Earl of Malmes- 
bury has been proved in the Prerogative 
Court by the Right Hon. James Edward, 
the present Earl, the son and sole Exe- 
cutor, It is dated the 30th of March, 
1820, The personals are sworn under 
25,000. Besides pecuniary provisions 
created and confirmed in favour of Lady 
Malmesbury, there are bequeathed to 
her all ber jewels and paraphernalia. 
The privilege of the occupation of his 
Lordship’s house at Great Durnford, 
Wilts, is given to his sister, Lady Louia 
Harris, for life; and, after her death, to 
his sister, Robinson, and his daughter, 
Lady Catherine Harris, if unmarried, suc- 
cessively. To the Lady, who has had 
the education of the children, two hun- 
dred per annum is left, besides a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, set down in terms 
of high approbation and regard. The 
Executor is Residuary Legatee. 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasis Canat Snares and other Prorzaty, in 
August 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Truok Canal, 1790/. Div. 75, per Aon—Birmingham, 
5501. to 560/. Div. 24/.—Barnesley, 180/, ex Div. 5/. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 215, 
to 2161. Div. 9/. per Ann.—Ellesmere, 65/. with Div. 3/.—Union, 842 with Div, 2i, 
Half-year.— Rochdale, 43/, Div. 24 per Ann.—Lancaster, 26/. ex Div. 1/.-—Regent’s, 261. 
—Worcester and Birmingham, 241, Div. i/.—Thames and Medway, 20.—Kennet 
and Avon, 138i. with Div. 16s.—Huddersfield, 13/,—Wilts and Berks, 31.—Severn and 
Wye Railway, 32/, ex Div. 16s, Half-year.—Croydon Iron Railway, 161. ex Div. 11,.— 
Surrey Ditto, 10/. ex Div. 1/.—West India Dock, 1'76/. Div. 10/. per Annum.—London 
Dock, 100/. to 1022. Div. 4/. per Annum.—Globe Assurance, 122/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 
902. Div. 4/, 10s.—Aulas, 44, 15s.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 19s,—Hope Ditto, 31. 2s, 6d.— 
Grand Junction Water Works, 55/. ex Div. 1/. 5s. Half-year.—South London Ditto, 
24/,— Westminster Gas Light Company, 58/. ex Div. 44. per Cent. Half-year.—New 
Ditto, 7/, 10s, Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Commercial Road, 1001, per Cent. ex Div. 
Qi. 10s, Half-year. 





BILL QF MORTALITY, from Jaly 24, to Aug. 28, 1621. 
Buried. Qand 5 145] 50and 60143 


Christened. 
Males - 1091 2029 Males 735 1433 5and10 %6|60and 70 119 
Females - 931 Females 698 10 and 20 50] 70and 80 94 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 346 20 and SO 108 | 80and 90 54 
30 and 40 137] 90 and 100 11 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound, 40 and 50 150] 100 0 
/ 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Aug. 25: 


Wheat.” | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s da. s @ s d. a & a @& s. d. 
56 7 26 10 21 5 34 3 29 4 s2 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 27, 50s. to 53s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Aug. 22, 39s, 2§¢. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aug. 20. 
Kent Bags.............. Si. 3s. to Si. 19s. | Kent Pockets ......,... 34. 8s. to 31 18s. 
Sassex Ditto ..........+ 2/. 16s. to 3i, 5s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 34. 3s. to 3i. 10s. 
Essex Ditto.....0..00... Of. Os. to Ol, Os. | Essex Ditto ............ 3/4. Os. to 3h 10s. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. Straw 1/. 16s. Od, Clover 4/. 10s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. Od. 
Straw 14,14s.0d. Clover5/. 0s.---Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. Od. Straw 1/. 16s. Od. Clover 5/, Us. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 


Beef... +esseee searseeseeesdS- Od. to 4s. 4d. | Lamb......ccccrrcsceverseseeedss 4d. to 45, 8d. 
Mutton,..cocesesceereeeeeS. 8d. to 3s, 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 27 : 

Ss. Od. to 4s. 4d. Beasts.....+-s00000-2140 Calves 260. 
Pork...coccscccscecerseeeeedt. Od. to 4s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 27,230 Pigs 240. 


COALS, Aug. 27: Newcastle 34s. 3d. to 41s, 6d.—Sunderland, 35s, 6d. to 49s, Od, 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. Town Tallow 47s. Od. Yellow Russia 45s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow Sis. Mottled 94s, Cugd 98s.-CANDLES, 10s. 0d. por Doz. Moulds 11s. 6d. 








Merzororocicat Taste for August, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


S 2 |Barom.| Weather . ~ ¢|Barom.} Weather 


- . 
g Sin. pts.) Aug. 182), lin, pts.| Aug. 1821. 





July 

Q7 30, 01 jshowery 55 [29, 98 {fair 
28 29, 99 jhazy 30, O% [fair 
29 30, 08 [fair 29, 73 jrain 
30 3 {29,96 [rain 30, 06 |fair 
31 30, 00 |fair » 14 jfair 
Au.1 29, 98 jcloudy » 18 |fair 
30, 18 |showery , 14 jcloudy 

, 17 |fair fair 

» 14 jfair fair 

, 04 | fair fair 
29, 95 |cloudy fair 
30, 05 jshowery fair 
rain 53 i fair 
» 58 \cloudy ‘ 5 98 j fair 
» 54 /fair 5 fair 
, 10 ifair 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN AUGUST, 1821. 


Bank , Red. )Spr.Ct.) 34 per (4 pr.Ct. 5perCt.B. Long Irish Imp. 3; India ; 8. S, [N.8.8.)0.S.S.) India Ex. Bills. 
Stock. |3pr,Ct.| Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy.| Ann. —_ p.cent.| Stock, |Stock,| Anu. | Ann. | Bonds, 
76h 4/75§ ¢ 95 4$)1083 Z/194  § 59 60 pr. 





6 pr. 
Sunday 
2314 T5§ 44/74% S4]—934 3/1073 4/194 232 59 57 pr. 
230 14% 54/74 491854 4193§ F1079 8/194 230 58 56 pr. 
229% SORTS 474% g] 854 [94 33/108 73195 55 57 pr. 
2294 30$/75% 4 A 4} 86} [93% 44)107%84)194 58 56 pr. 
231 1/753 GI74G 5986 4 108% $194 231 66 59 pr. 
232 16% $754 } 864 (95 4/109$89/195 

Sunday 
232 16 53175§ 
232% 3/76 fis 


3 pr. 
3 pr. 
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— 108% g|195 2303 60 59 pr. 
86h 108% 4|195 231 59 60 pr. 























864 109 84 | 59 60 pr. 
864 108% 4 231 : 59 pr. 
864 1084 9 59 pr. 
109 83 on 
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1084 % 61 60 pr. 
109 84 59 60 pr. 
1083 9 59 pr. 
109 8% 60 pr. 
108% 9 


























ear acne 


ana 164 
Sunday 
2364 164 5${109 82) 19% 59 pr. 
237 6 16 95% 6)109 8% 

16 o5f 61083 9}194 

\237 64 16k 6 96 591109 8Z]194 
Holiday 
237 6 76 4 95% FZ 1O08Z9F 1949 60 61 pr. 
Sunday 
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JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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75% 4) 86h [95% $109 8R19% 834 "6 60 pr. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornbill. 





